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Munich 


Existence as a 


Philosophical Problem 


Helmut Kuhn 


HE CONFUSION of philosophical language in our time has 
become more confounded in recent decades by the emergence 
of a new ambiguity relative to the term “existence.” It continues 
to carry the traditional meaning such as we find it in Descartes 
and virtually in all subsequent philosophers down to our own cen- 
tury. But this well-established usage has recently become overlaid 
by a derivative and narrower meaning which people refer to when 
they talk about existentialists and existentialism. This shift of 
meaning, though a nuisance to all who care for clarity and sim- 
plicity of speech, is—as I hope to show in the following remarks— 
by no means an arbitrary innovation. It has a fundamentum in 
re. And by pointing out the link which connects “existence” in 
the traditional sense with the novel “existentialist” notion of exis- 
tence, I shall try to shed some light on the problem which looms 
up behind the vacillations of terminology and on which, as I be- 
lieve, the fate of metaphysics depends—the problem of being as 
such. 


MEANING OF EXISTENCE AND ESSENCE 


“Existence” in the traditional sense seems easily explained. In 
fact, the meaning expressed by this term was already familiar to phi- 
losophical thought long before the Latin word evxistentia assumed 
its terminological réle as an antonym to essentia. Evidently 
it is one thing to determine whether or not an object is, quite an- 
other thing to determine what sort of an object it is. In disco- 
vering that a thing is (or that it is not) we are concerned with 
its existence. In defining what it is, we deal with its nature or es- 
sence. The distinction, we may add, is a fundamental one, and 
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there is no easy passage from existence (or thatness) to essence 
(or whatness), and vice versa. 

The essence of a thing is defined by certain characteristics or 
predicates. But existence is no predicate like other predicates. 
Kant made that clear in refuting the so-called ontological proof 
of the existence of God. But to grasp the point we need not get 
involved in a theological argument. It would obviously be un- 
reasonable to say of an egg that, apart from being fresh and weigh- 
ing two ounces, it has the additional property of existing. Exis- 
tence, in this case as in all similar ones, is presupposed. It is im- 
plied throughout. But this is a presupposition which we seem to 
be able to disregard—or even to discard completely. The medieval 
physiologist may be so eager to find out what sort of an animal a 
griffin is that he omits asking the question as to whether griffins 
actually exist. Generally speaking, it is the “whatness” or 
quiddity of things which science investigates. Modern physics, for 
example, is chiefly concerned with clarifying the essential struc- 
ture of its objects—of atoms, nuclei, neutrons, and the like—and 
with defining this structure in mathematical terms. Of course, 
structure cannot be studied unless the studied object exists. So 
existence is both the point of departure and the persistent basis of 
research. But the goal of research is elsewhere—in the essence or 
essential form of things. Quid est?—-What is this?—is the clas- 
sical question of man’s search after truth. 

Moreover, instead of looking at essential structure as an aspect 
of the concrete existing thing, we may focus on essential structure 
in itself. Instead of looking at Mr. Smith as “a man,” we may 
choose to study “man as such”—the universal “manhood” as a 
pure quiddity. That is to say, we may lift essences off their ex- 
istential substratum with a view to examining them as entities 
in their own right, each one of them characterized by its essential 
or constituent traits and related to other entities in accordance 
with strict rules or laws, which, in their turn, are open to scru- 
tiny and to definition. This is the kind of research initiated, or 
rather revived, half a century ago by Edmund Husserl, under 
the title of “phenomenology.” According to its initiator pheno- 
menological research begins with an act of elimination. The “real- 
ity” of the world such as we posit it in our normal everyday con- 
sciousness has to be suspended or “bracketed.” Reality, in this 
context, is synonymous with existence. Essences, reine Wesen- 
heiten, it is affirmed, come to view only if and when they are de- 
tached from their existential substratum. Significantly Husserl 
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was a mathematician as well as a philosopher. Mathematical ob- 
jects afford the clearest demonstration of what is meant when we 
speak of essences, essential structure, or ideal forms. They are 
entities which demand to be known for what they are by themselves, 
and they admit of a knowledge of a high degree of certainty and 
precision. But do they exist? At this juncture the concept of 


existence, which seems so easily understood, begins to reveal its 
unfathomed depth. 


CORRELATION OF ESSENCE AND EXISTENCE 


We study things inasmuch as they are. But what do we mean 
by “are”? What is that enigmatic “being” which we ascribe to an 
object, or which again, with certain qualifications, we may deny 
it? To these questions we are now in a position to provide an 
answer, though only a sketchy and provisional one. Being, what- 
ever else it may mean, has two distinguishable aspects, an exist- 
ential and an essential one. And it is the essence or quiddity which, 
in relation to its existential complement, can assume a degree of 
independence not attributable to existence. On the basis of this 
observation we are perhaps entitled to speak of the primacy of es- 
sence as over against existence, at any rate in relation to human 
knowledge. But instead of suggesting an order of prevalence, it 
may be safer to establish a dual correlation as follows. Just as 
essence has an affinity to a priori knowledge, so existence to 
knowledge a posteriori. Essential structure corresponds to vérités 
de raison, existential structure to vérilés de fait. 

This correlation leads on toa further remark concerning the re- 
lationship between the two aspects of being. Essences, even though 
they can be visualized in their non-existential status as pure forms 
(eidn), are by no means indifferent to existence. They are to ex- 
istential being as rational possibility is to actual reality. There is, 
for example, an essential form of “human society,” resting upon, 
or being an element of, another form called “human nature.” Through 
history we learn of a great variety of actual societies, and as politi- 
cal beings we are free to plan novel types of social organisation. 
But all these particular societies can come into existence only if 
they conform to the universal pattern or type of society. Of course, 
one can project a perfect society by eliminating one of the charac- 
teristics of human nature, e.g., its sinfulness. Precisely this was 
done by Thomas More when he wrote his Utopia, with the result 
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that he projected a state which was never to be. So Utopia is not 
an authentic form, let alone an existing body politic. 

In an analogous way, the mathematically expressed laws of phys- 
ics define that which is physically possible—a possibility which is 
illustrated by, but never fully identical with, the actual events. 
Thus we may picture a realm of essences combining into a vast 
framework of rational possibilities, and within this framework, 
forever encompassed by it but never filling it, bowing under its 
law but not determined by it, existence occurs. This is the gene- 
ral view which permitted Leibniz to regard this existing world of 
ours as one from among numerous equally possible though infe- 
rior worlds. It need hardly be pointed out that this view, while 
embodying a partial truth, is not entirely satisfactory. It tends 
to reduce existence to an adventitious supplement which may, 
or may not, be added unto self-sufficient essence. But we post- 
pone the question as to how this view might be corrected in order 
to turn first to existence in that other acceptance of the term which 
would have surprised philosophers half a century ago, though, in 
fact, it is the product of the nineteenth century. The inventor’s 
name is Kierkegaard. 


MopeEs oF EXISTENCE: EXISTENTIALISM 


People, and by no means professional philosophers only, have 
taken the habit of saying and writing “existence” while they ac- 
tually mean “human existence”; or, if they are sufficiently sophis- 
ticated and careful in picking their terms, they may even mean 
something still more restricted: not the existence of man as such 
but a particularly emphatic mode of existence, not being-a-man 
simply but an intensified way of being. This is startling language 
indeed. It reminds us of a difficulty which we stumbled upon 
awhile ago and which compelled us to ask: do essences or forms ex- 
ist? Or in what sense are they? Taking the existentialist notion 
of existence as a clue we may now say with some precision what 
actually puzzled us at that juncture, and is now puzzling us again. 
In the dichotomy which pits essence against existence, all the di- 
versity and rationality of structure is on the side of essence where- 
as existence appears as a block of a notion, not to be analyzed in- 
to components, something which can be stated as given or not giv- 
en but which resists all attempts at definition or description. Cer- 
tainly there must be an idea or form of existence, and we can in- 
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tuit this form. But it seems impossible to conceptualize our in- 
tuition. Very little can be said about it except via negationis— 
by way of distinguishing it from essential being. Now with the 
existentialist concept of existence (as formerly with the problem 
of the status of “ideal entities” as distinguished from realities) a 
doubt is cast on the monolithic character of existence. The idea 
of types or modes of existence comes into view. 

The English language is less well fitted for expressing the dis- 
tinction under analysis than, for instance, Latin or German. Esse 
clearly differs from ens or entia, Sein from Seiendes, the act of being 
from the being-thing, being from a being. But the latter formula, 
owing to the identity of the term “being,” weakens the disjunc- 
tion. Undaunted by this linguistic obstacle we survey first the 
immense field of being-things (enfia)—an inexhaustible multitude 
of partly interrelated, partly telescoping types or classes—and we 
decide to call distinctions within that field “ontic” distinctions. 
Then we turn to existence which, at first sight but perhaps erro- 
neously, appeared to us as an undifferentiated block, and here too 
we try to discern a differentiation, into modes of being rather than in- 
to types of beings (into modi essendi rather than genera entium), 
naming this other differentiation “ontological.” Evidently the on- 
tological determinations are more fundamental and more com- 
prehensive than the ontic ones: the assertion of the primacy of es- 
sence as compared to existence needs to be revised. 

With this distinction in mind we shall be able to avoid a popular 
misunderstanding of existentialist thought. It consists in inter- 
preting “existence” (the existentialist sort of existence) as an on- 
tic concept, which would travesty existentialism into a kind of 
moralizing psychology. Actually existence, with all the philoso- 
phically respectable representatives of that school of thought, 
purports to be an ontological term. Hence it is meaningless to say 
that this or that philosopher has turned his back on his earlier 
existentialist creed in order to devote himself to ontology. Existen- 
tialism, by its very nature, is an approach to ontology. It studies 
the being of man with a view to attaining a better understanding 
of being as such. 

The contention on which existentialism stands or falls affirms 
not only that man is a being fundamentally different from all 
other beings, even from those morphologically (i.e., ontically) clos- 
est to him, but that he is in a different way. Therefore the singling 
out of a narrower meaning of “existence” to denote that peculiar 
mode of being is not altogether unjustified, inconvenient though 
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it be. Man, it is maintained, does not simply exist like other ex- 
isting things but in existing he is concerned about his own exist- 
ence. That does not mean, at least not primarily or exclusively, 
a concern about one’s living well as different from living badly— 
this would seem a question of ontic condition rather than of on- 
tological status. It is existence as such, being in contradistinc- 
tion to nothing, which is affirmed in man’s act of existence—really 
the restatement of a truth discovered by St. Augustine. 

According to him, man is defined by three constituent fea- 
tures: he is, he knows that he is, he wills his own being. The beg- 
gar, St. Augustine thought, infinitely prefers his being, even with 
the anticipation of an eternity of beggarhood, to non-being. Thus 
existence, actualized to a full consciousness of the concern which 
animates it, is analogous to, but also a transfiguration of, the an- 
imal instinct of self-preservation. The universal suum esse con- 
servare is raised to a level at which a unique kind of esse rises into 
view—a self-willed being. At the same time, the ontological truth 
conveyed by the existentialist thesis shines forth—a fresh dimen- 
sion, as it were, of being-as-such opens up. 


BEING AND Non-BEING 


The idea of being implies a complementary idea of non-being. 
Accordingly the duality of ontological aspects, existence on the 
one hand and essence on the other, requires a dual conception 
of non-being. Beginning with the essential aspect we assert, for 
example, that the lion is a vertebrate. By attributing this essen- 
tial sort of being to the lion, we imply the assertion of a corres- 
ponding non-being—the lion’s not being an inanimate object or 
an insect. Omnis delerminatio negaltio. Non-being, within the 
sphere of “being-as-whatness,” is a particular non-being relative 
to a particular being. In short, non-being is otherness (éregdt7¢). 

Now we replace a particular quiddity such as the nature of the 
lion with the totality of essences which then will have, for its ne- 
gative counterpart, the totality of non-being. This total non-being 
is still not nothing. It is otherness in relation not to this or that 
particular quiddity but to all of whatness or essential being. It 
is non-form or the not-vet-formal, 2) év in Greek terminology, 
the thing-not-a-something, thinkable: only by what Plato called 
a “bastard reasoning.”! At the same time it is not blank nothing- 


1 Timaeus, 52 b. 
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ness, not that absolute Naught, 1d martedds yw) dy, which cannot 
even be spoken of without self-contradiction. Apparently this truly 
negative counterpart to being cannot be detected as long as we 
move within the sphere of essential being. 

In order to be confronted with authentic nothingness we must 
take our departure from the other aspect of being, from existence. 
Then only does the genuine alternative “to be or not to be” arise. 
And this, I take it, is the ontological truth at which existentialism 
hints. The existentialist, with his peculiar notion of existence, 
envisages man as illustrative of a mode of being which is concerned 
about its own self. It not merely is, it also cares to be. And this 
concern about one’s own existence, though an affirmative atti- 
tude, may take on the form of a negative state of mind: of the dread 
of nothingness. Now just as in the dread of annihilation we face 
the true Naught in which every trace of being is blotted out, so, 
it may be assumed, existence, animated as it is by concern about 
itself, reveals primary being. This would counterbalance or actual- 
ly cancel our former surmise accordingly to which essential being 
would take precedence over existence. Only if we stress, or over- 
stress, knowableness as a criterion of being is this view tenable. 
In the last analysis, however, being, viewed in the light of its true 
opposite, nothingness conceived as total privation, comes first, 
and being such-and-such follows. 

There is a corollary to this ontological truth suggested by ex- 
istentialism: we may name it the Socratic Implication. For the 
idea of “concern” or “care” as referred to here is a Socratic con- 
ception (éziuéderw). The problem of being, so we may formulate 
this implication, must be approached through a study of the kind 
of being which we ourselves are. The study of man is not, as 
Alexander Pope proclaimed, a_ substitute for metaphysics and 
theology but it is the entrance-door to both. Ours is a paradoxical 
situation: only by starting from man can we avoid the fallacies 
of anthropocentric thought. 

The contribution of existentialism consists in reminding us of 
an ontological truth which Occidental philosophy, vielding to a 
tendency toward what Etienne Gilson calls “essentialism,” read- 
ily consigns to oblivion: the simple truth that a thing, in order 
to be such, has to be first. But before looking more closely at this 
truth, we must follow the existentialist argument one step further. 
It is a step which we shall have to retrace presently, leading us 
as it does to a radically anthropocentric position. “Existence pre- 
cedes essence,” reads the existentialist watch-word. But the meaning 
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of this thesis is interpreted in the light of an unacceptable concept 
of total freedom. Man as such, so the argument runs, has no es- 
sence. There is no such thing as human nature. The attribution 
of an essence or nature to man assimilates him, the existentia- 
list claims, to objects in general, thus obscuring the mode of 
being peculiar to man, his subjectivity. Man determined by his 
essence would have no choice but to actualize his essence. Become 
what you are—“Mensch, werde wesentlich” (Angelus Silesius)— 
would be the principle of his active life. 

But in the existentialist view man is not so bound. He is free to 
choose himself. He is not such-and-such a one; he rather projects 
his own self such as he chooses himself to be. By dint of a some- 
what fanciful etymology of the word, “ek-sistence” is made to 
signify ecstatic creativity. The slogan “Existence precedes es- 
sence” thus assumes an unexpected meaning. Not only does the 
human self, in the passionate concern about its own being, dis- 
cover existential being, i.e., being in contradistinction to abso- 
Jute nothingness (this is, as we remember, the starting-point of the 
argument). The self, it is now maintained, experiencing the dread 
of nothingness and facing the total void of determination (the 
“abyss” of non-being, in the poetical language of this school of 
thought) as a boundless field for possible acts of determination— 
the self in the crisis of despair, actualized into true selfhood, be- 
comes an authentically existing self and thereby freely posits being. 

An ontology developed along this line would attain its natural 
consummation in a transcendental philosophy which replaces Hus- 
serl’s transcendental ego, arrived at through the bracketing of ex- 
istence, with the concrete existing self. The result is what one 
might expect it to be: the transcendental self finds itself transfi- 
gured into a deified self. Nothingness, experienced in the “bright 
night of dread” (Heidegger), is made to coincide with the nothing- 
ness out of which God has created the world, and existentialism 
turns into a theology without God. Man is bidden to fill the emp- 
ty seat of divinity, surely an awkward imposition for such an ephe- 
meral creature.? 





* Among the theories actually carried out, the one by Sartre comes closest 
to arriving at the point which, we contend, is the natural apogee of existen- 
tialism. In the introductory essay to his edition of Descartes’ writings he 
gives away the theological secret of existentialist thought. Heidegger, in 
the early phase of this thinking, moved in the same direction. In this respect 
his essay Vom Wesen des Grundes (1927) is particularly revealing. His phi- 
losophy of the second phase is quite a different matter. It goes without 
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PRIORITY OF EXISTENCE: BEING-Now 


Let us revert to the point at which the existentialist argument hits 
upon an often neglected truth, and in the light of this let us re- 
consider our all too simple idea of the dual aspect of being: ex- 
istence vs. essence. In the first place we note that, while our in- 
terest in research and knowledge may throw into prominence the 
essential structure of being, a more fundamental consideration 
points to the priority of existence as over against essence. Only 
here, on the side of existence, do we meet the alternative of being 
and nothing, and we reflect that, for a thing to be such-and-such, 
it has to be first. At the same time we wonder whether “existence” 
is a felicitous term to counterpoise “essence.” The infinitive form 
of the verb “to be” may serve this purpose more adequate- 
ly. We then distinguish, as we have done before, between the sin- 
gular active “to be” assuch (ipsum esse), and the multitude of beings. 
And instead of asking the embarrassing question: “Do forms or es- 
sences, detached from their individual embodiments, exist?” we 
affirm that, in a way, they certainly do. In making this answer 
we assume that this singular and active “to be” admits of a diffe- 
rentiation into a limited number of modes—the mode of being at- 
tributable to pure forms or essences being one of them, that of 
physical objects another, and again another mode can be assign- 
ed to the human ego; and this “ontological differentiation” may 
be ontologically more significant than the “ontological difference” 
so much talked about lately, i.e., the difference between being (esse) 
and a being (ens). 

That existence cannot possibly be the monolithic block of a no- 
tion which those who oppose it to the diversity of essences seem 
to imagine, becomes evident as we remember the temporal status 
of existing things. The British Commonwealth, we say, is, as well 
as the Federal Republic of Western Germany, whereas the Roman 
Empire is no longer. Once upon a time it was, but then it passed 
away. And of other things we believe that they are not yet but, 
in all probability, they will be in the future: for example, the next 
eclipse of the moon. As we use this language we call a thing “being” 


saying that the philosophy of Karl Jaspers, as well as that of Gabriel Marcel, 
does not fit the ideal scheme of existentialism as sketched here. But no at- 
tempt shall here be made to trace the branching out of existentialism into 
the various standpoints adopted by contemporary philosophers or to depict 
philosophical thought as it reveals itself in discussions still in process. 
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inasmuchas it is now. We let being coincide with the unextended 
moving ridge of the present which separates past from future. 
But coincidence is hardly the right word. It is true, being shrinks 
into being-now. Yet this “now,” in order to be filled with being, 
must have some extension, however little. In order to be, a thing 
must not only strike the present but it must endure in it. The 
coincidence of the abstract time-pattern with temporal being can 
never be complete. Moreover, pastness and futurity are not simply 
negations of existence. Things past and things to come partic- 
ipate in being through their very pastness and futurity, and by 
virtue of this participation they are clearly distinguishable from 
complete non-entities. This is particularly true of the past. Events 
of the past can be remembered, studied, published or concealed, 
used as a weapon or as a source of pride, etc. How could that be if 
they had no share in being? 

“To be” is tantamount to “being present”; or, to put it more con- 
servatively: in being-now, being attains to its consummation. Does 
that mean that we are thrown back upon that unmanageable, un- 
conceptualizable notion of existence which compares so unfavorab- 
ly with the differentiated wealth of essential structure? Far from 
it. This being-now, implying as it does duration, however infi- 
nitesimal, implies also quiddity or whatness. Only a thing or event 
describable as “such-and-such-a-one” can be said to endure in the 
present. Being as being-now rides the unextended moving crest 
between past and future without being identical with it. It is 
temporal but it is not time. 


ENCOUNTER AS CRITERION OF EXISTENCE 


What is the criterion, it will be asked, by which being as pre- 
sent actuality is known? Actual being, we shall answer, is self- 
authenticating, which is another way of saying that, in one sense, 
there is a criterion, in another sense there is none. The criterion 
consists in actually meeting that which is in actuality, and this 
“meeting” or encounter takes place, directly or indirectly, in sense- 
perception.* Thus the actuality of being-now is fully actualized 
(not constituted, as the proponents of idealism believe) in the ac- 


* “Directly”: i.e., something is seen, heard, or felt, etc. “Indirectly”: 
i.e., something is reported as perceived by someone else; or it is thought as 
belonging to an object perceived: e.g., the far side of the moon. 
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tuality of the mind. That which emerges into being-now is an 
undefinable, unique “this” (téde tx), not a form but an informed 
ens individuatum. And again of this uniqueness, as the hall-mark 
of actual being, it can be said that it is completely actualized, raised 
to the level of full-fledged individuality by becoming embodied, 
through perception, in the mind that perceives and thinks. “Let 
us look at it again,” “Let someone else have a look at it,” “The ex- 
periment needs to be repeated”—statements like these make clear 
in what sense “self-authentication through meeting” is to be ta- 
ken. No single act of contact through perception can claim to be 
the final authority, but the contact as such, regarded as repeat- 
able, is final indeed. In matters of actual being there is no court 
of appeal beyond experience. The view mentioned above, accord- 
ing to which a framework of essential forms delimiting a field 
of possibilities confines the range of actual being, is true only in 
a limited way. For those formal structures, while admitting of an 
a priori intuitive grasp, need the vehicle of actualization in order 
to be intuited. Numbers, while being independent of the nature 
of particular things, yet are known through things numerable. 

The encounter, we repeat, furnishes the criterion of actual being. 
But we add that, in a sense, this is no criterion at all. As it is the 
mind which is supposed to encounter existing things through 
experience, the alleged criterion may appear to be merely a shift- 
ing of the ground. From actuality as such the question is trans- 
ferred to mental actuality. 1, mind and body, a sentient and in- 
telligent ego, encounter things through experience. It is | who per- 
ceive, think, know. Do I exist? This we justly take for granted. 
And with this self-assurance the need for a criterion vanishes. The 
actuality of being-now requires no certificate for its legitimation. 
In it we live and move and have our being. 

Being conceived as being-now—this is the upshot of our reflec- 
tions—is tied to the life of the mind by no casual bond. The two 
belong together, and we must probe a little further into the meaning 
of that conjunction. The meeting of mind and object from which 
experience springs proves the object to be. This need not be an 
external object. The mind, being reflexive by nature, may enter 
into contact with itself. But even if we disregard reflexive experience 
it is clear that the authenticating experience, the contact or en- 
counter, viewed as a mental act, participates in the temporal ac- 
tuality of the object. The perceiving mind is in the same way in 
which the object is—the object that, through the act of percep- 
tion, stands revealed as being. In a sense the two partners of the 
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encounter are peers. The ontological disclosure is at the same time 
an ontic event. 

But this is only part of the truth, and not the most significant 
one. While the two partners do in fact belong, both of them, to 
the vast community of “things being-now,” there prevails between 
them also a radical disparity. The mind, even in the process of 
actualization, transcends being in the sense of being-now, and being- 
now is unthinkable without a tacit reference to that transcendence. 
The life of the mind is not enclosed within the narrow compass of 
an infinitesimal now. Through memory and foresight the past in 
its pastness and the future in its futurity are both included in the 
present. On the one hand the mind is immersed in the universal 
temporal flux of things; on the other it is, at every moment, above 
that flux embracing it in a vision not fleeting but abiding. 

Now this temporal-supratemporal presence which characterizes 
the ontological status of the mind ceases to be a mere puzzle once 
we remember that the power of re-presenting the non-present is 
predicated upon a mode of apprehension which alone prepares the 
ground for the meeting of perceiving mind and object perceived, 
and without that meeting-place not even the most elementary act 
of sensory perception can be performed. The mind is endowed with 
the power of intuiting non-sensuous forms, and the apprehension 
of formal structure or essence, far from being an adventitious sup- 
plement or the result of a process of abstraction, is an indispen- 
sable element of our perceptive life, inextricably involved in our 
seeing, hearing, touching, etc. The thing past can be remembered, 
i.e., made present in its pastness only because it is a thing, a such- 
and-such, something partaking of a nature or essence. 

Existence, seemingly a simple and clear notion, turns out not 
to be so very simple after all. It will not do to point to it as self- 
explanatory and unconceptualizable, as an irrational datum, im- 
plied but never explained in a rational account of reality, as the 
undifferentiated factuality seen in contradistinction to the im- 
mense realm of essential structures. In its own way existence, under- 
stood as being-now or actuality, is also rich in implications. In 
order fully to develop its meaning we would have to examine more 
closely two interrelated modes of being: mundane being, i.e., the 
kind of being attributable to the world, and mental being as rooted 
in human nature, each one of these ontological modes being charac- 
terized by its own temporality. And this more faithful view of 
existence, far from cutting it off from essential determination and 
thus sterilizing it, shows that in point of fact it is deeply interwoven 
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with essential structure. Thus we may hope to overcome that over- 
simplified idea of existence which has wrought some confusion in 
philosophical thinking. Is it permissible to suggest that the way 
in which Kant deals with the problem of existence in his refutation 
of the ontological proof is not entirely worthy of this great philo- 
sopher? The non-existing hundred dollars, Kant asserts, lack none 
of the predicates determining the hundred dollars which actually 
exist. Quite so. But what do the words “non-existing 100 dollars” 
mean? They are either a flatus vocis signifying nothing, or else 
they do signify something that exists, though in a different manner 
compared with the 100 dollars in my pocket. They may exist, and 
even as a very effective reality, in my imagination. Yet the point 
which Kant wishes to make is an important one: being (esse) is prior 
to, and not absorbed by, the informed being (ens). 


PRIORITY OF ESSENCE 


In modern philosophy it is empiricism which reminds us of the 
existential aspect of being, of being-now. It focuses attention on 
the moment of meeting at which experience arises, thus emphasizing 
the ontological parity in the relation between knower and known. 
But, fascinated by the actuality of being-now as emerging into 
sight by perception as an event, the empiricist overlooks the dis- 
parity of the partners, the temporal transcendence of the knowing 
mind as well as the formal or a priori element of cognitive life which 
supplies the link between experience as event and experience as 
vision. Thus the empiricist becomes guilty of the fallacy of psy- 
chologism. David Hume, in his analysis of the genesis of our know- 
ledge, ignores the fact that his “impressions,” the units from which 
the process of acquiring knowledge is supposed to start, are not 
really void of a non-sensory, a priori component. Kant gave a 
fresh impulse to philosophy by his attempt to retain, in his theory 
of knowledge, the “meeting” (the affecting of the mind by...), while 
salvaging the a priori element and therewith the idea of knowledge 
itself, jeopardized by Hume’s psychologism—a philosophical enter- 
prise which Kant’s successors, in the ardor of their absolute ideal- 
ism, sacrificed to the idea of transcendental deduction. 

We are engaged in seeking a criterion of being as such. In pursu- 
ing this goal, our difficulty consists in finding more than we have 
been looking for. Instead of one we discover two criteria, and the 
two do not seem to be easily reconciled with each other. There is 
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first the criterion (if criterion it may be called) which consists in 
encountering or meeting that which is; and here we are confronted 
with what may still be named the existential aspect of being. In 
the second place a criterion of being or even of “true being,” the 
évtwco dv, is afforded by the essential or formal aspect, and this 
other ontological testimony derives its persuasiveness from the sharp 
contrast in which it stands to the actuality of being-now as encoun- 
.tered in existential experience. With our eyes riveted on the realm 
of forms or essences (der reinen Wesenheiten, eidn), we wonder wheth- 
er “being” is the right term to assign to a sphere which common 
sense looks upon as reality and for which “becoming” would be 
a better name. For the exacting word “is,” affixed to anyone of 
those fleeting mundane objects, proves unreliable and vain. The 
“is,” hardly pronounced, is given the lie by the subsequent “was.” 
The “is” claims fixity, the actuality of the “now” proclaims tran- 
sience. The form or essence, on the other hand, may truly be said 
to be. It is, and it abides by this its own being. It stays identical 
with itself, thereby affording a foothold to knowledge. For some- 
thing to be known means also to be fixed as one, as an entity for- 
ever identical with itself. This fixity, however, is not to be con- 
fused with rest or durability, terms defining the condition of mundane 
things. It rather denotes representability: the essence or eldog is 
fixed insofar as the mind can return to it and have it present to 
itself, arrested in the vision of the temporal-transtemporal “now.” 
And knowledge, even that inarticulate knowledge which is involved 
in every sense-perception, is contingent upon this eidetic fixity. 

To be is not to be known by man. But only on the assumption 
that being constitutes knowability can we hope to acquire know- 
ledge, however elementary, to develop science, however limited in 
scope, and to approach that knowledge of knowledge which we 
term “ontology.” For the human search after truth is propelled 
and guided throughout by the question: ti éotw; “What is this?” 
The discovery of ontological fixity by Parmenides secured the basis 
of the intellectual quest; the diversification of the Parmenidean 
Being into a manifold of Forms (eié7) by Plato defined its method 
and set it into motion. And it is ostensibly true that the being- 
now, the actuality of mundane, temporal things, owes its “being- 
ness” to its sharing in essence or forms. Otherwise they might still 
constitute something like a flux but certainly not a world in flux. 
Without this participation there might be change but no changing 
things. Thus the first criterion of being—the meeting of things in 
experience—needs to be supplemented by a second one consisting 
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in intelligible oneness and self-identity. What is the relationship 
between the two? And which ranks first in ontological impor- 
tance? 

Etienne Gilson in Being and Some Philosophers, a book as ad- 
mirable for breadth of scholarship as for profundity of philoso- 
phical insight, points out the fatal limitations of a point of view 
which he brands as “essentialism” and which, by and large, coin- 
cides with the Platonic tradition. The essentialist philosopher, he 
shows, looks upon forms or essences as the avatar of true being, 
eternal and immutable, compared with which the coming into being 
and passing away of mundane things is a mere phenomenon—a 
shadowy something placed between being and non-being. In so 
doing the Platonist is oblivious of an elementary truth which no 
non-philosopher is tempted to forget: in order to be such-and-such, 
a something defined by a nature or essence, things must first be. 
And the insistence on this truth may be expressed by the ascrip- 
tion of primacy to existence. Now this warning against a “de-ex- 
istentialization” of being may be usefully addressed to all those 
who erect the forms, meaningful only as constituents of the actual 
world, either into a self-subsisting World of Forms, an ideal dupli- 
cation of the world we know, or into an independent framework 
of vérités de raison which would render possible a variety of ac- 
tual worlds. 

But rightly understood the Platonic discovery of ei5y or forms 
continues as the indispensable basis for an understanding of know- 
ledge as well as fora theory of being as being. For the essences are 
the determinants of those concrete existing things in whose name 
the protest against essentialism is lodged. At the same time the 
opposite error seems even more detrimental to philosophical truth. 
The thesis of the primacy of existence over essence can be misunder- 
stood as implying the equation of “to exist” (or “to be”) with “to 
exist temporally” under the mode of mundane reality—an identi- 
fication suggested by the original meaning of the Latin ezsistere 
(=originate) and taking on an epistemological form in the famous 
empiricist thesis: esse est percipi. So, instead of assigning the 
prize of unqualified primacy to one of the two contestants, we sug- 
gest that, while existence is primary with respect to us (quoad nos), 
the primacy in the ontological order as such (quoad rem) belongs 
to essence or form. Just as the blue-print is prior to the actual 


4 2nd ed.; Toronto, 1952. 
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house, so the essential structure of the world is prior to the con- 
crete existing objects, beings, events which compose the world. 


BEING AS SUCH: TRANSCENDENT BEING 


This arbitration, equitable as far as it goes, does not yet settle 
our problem. Granted the satisfactory coordination of our two 
criteria of being, we must not ignore the fact that neither of the 
two brings us really face to face with what we are searching for 
—with being as such. “To be” stands out against nothingness— 
against that which in no wise and in no respect can be said to have 
any sort of being. Now this foil both criteria fail to provide. They 
have no dealings with the veritable Naught and so cannot strike 
at the root of being. Non-being, from the point of view of essen- 
tial being, is reduced to otherness, from the point of view of existen- 
tial actuality to the “no more” and “not yet”—to pastness and 
and futurity. 

Confronted with the insufficiency of our criteria we must rise 
above our bifocal analysis to a comprehension which in one single 
glance embraces the totality of the world, temporal actuality and 
abiding order taken together, existential instantaneousness as well 
as essential permanence. Fixing our attention on this most com- 
prehensive entity of all entities—and more than an entity, a mode 
of being—we make the hardly possible experiment of thinking of this 
All as blotted out. And against the foil of blank vacuity we try to 
discern the barely thinkable idea of being as such—in the language 
of Thomas Aquinas ipsum esse as an act distinct from the actual- 
ity of form—the very idea which underlies Gilson’s critique of 
essentialism. To think this Sein als solches means to think that 
which continually lifts all that is, quiddities and actualities, con- 
crete existents and formal constituents, out of nothing into being, 
into the particular mode of being which befits each particular en- 
tity. And that aboriginal Being, from which all modes of being 
derive and which bestows being upon whatsoever is, cannot be 
thought of as added unto things (as though we could imagine them 
somehow in a prenatal condition and then have them translated 
into existence) but rather as forming their core and innermost life, 
stamping the world in its entirety with the character of a creation. 

As we envisage this Being which is not only more fundamental 
than both existence (in the sense of temporal actuality or “being 
now”) and essential or eidetic being (Wesenheit) but which alone 
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without restrictions and qualifications deserves its name, we wonder 
whether we are entitled to a further step, first taken by Philo and 
the Fathers of the Christian Church, especially by St. Augustine, 
through which biblical revealed knowledge is fused with a metaphy- 
sics of Greek origin. Can we maintain that transcendent creative 
Being marks philosophy’s nearest approach to an understanding 
of God? In asking this question we are well aware of the fact that 
even our nearest approach falls far short of a comprehension of 
His nature. 

The affirmative answer that I wish to suggest can become meaning- 
ful if two requirements are fulfilled, and this dual demand corres- 
ponds to the duality of aspects of mundane reality. Only a theory 
living up to that twofold demand can take us beyond the rather 
barren assertion of a strictly negative onto-theology. In the first 
place, it should be possible to show that the cosmological struc- 
ture of reality (its essential form and not only its mode of being) 
provides, through its hierarchical order, stepping-stones for an ascent 
of the mind towards transcendent being. Transcendent being, to 
be sure, can never be fitted into a continuous scale or ladder of 
forms so as to crown the rising order as its pinnacle. The very idea 
of a hierarchical order bridging the gulf between transcendent Being 
and the created world would ruin the conception of mundane real- 
ity as contingent, as orderly but not deducible from a first prin- 
ciple of order, and at the same time it would rob experience of its 
ontological basis. All that the cosmological argument can hope 
to arrive at is a synthesis of continuity and discontinuity, a pyramid, 
as it were, whose crowning part, itself unscalable, rising to a height 
beyond human aspiration, can only be surmised by an analogical 
prolongation of the structural lines within our reach. 

Here, however, is not the place for developing this argument, 
and we may only note in passing that, in spite of the dangers of es- 
sentialism, the thesis of the ontological primacy of essence over 
existence or actuality (quoad rem, though not quoad nos) is the in- 
dispensable basis for the metaphysical idea of the analogia entis. 
And we add, as another observation to which no justice can be 
done in the present context, that the polar structure of the universe, 
thrown into prominence by the Greek theory of the opposites 
(ta évavtia ) but neglected in modern philosophy, has an ontolo- 
gical and not only an ontic significance. It should be regarded 
(if for brevity’s sake, this metaphorical expression be permitted) 
as the shadow cast by the absolute disjunction—opposing being as 
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such to Nothing—upon a mundane reality which oscillates between 
warm and cold, light and darkness, growth and decay, life and death. 


ENCOUNTER WITH BEING: ONTOLOGICAL EXPERIENCE 


In our present context it is the second requirement of the onto- 
theological thesis which must be given closer attention—the re- 
quirement which pairs off with the existential criterion. Is it pos- 
sible to meet or encounter transcendent Being? This may seem 
an astonishing question, especially to those who are wont to narrow 
down the meaning of “encounter” by identifying it with perceptory 
experience or sensation. That the mundane transcendence of time- 
less essences or forms can lead us on to the eternity of being as such 
—this chain of reasoning may seem more or less plausible. But 
how should that which appears remotest for the ascending movement 
of the metaphysical quest yet be so near us as to offer itself to com- 
prehension through immediate contact? 

We belong in the world. Yet our human mode of being is not 
adequately defined by the mundane status which we share with 
rock and plant and animal. We as human beings are not simply, 
so existentialist philosophers point out, but in being we are con- 
cerned about being, and only by fully actualizing this concern do 
we attain to Eigentlichkeit or to existence in the emphatic sense 
of the word. Yet in interpreting this illuminating crisis through 
which the ultimate opposition of nothingness to being is brought 
into view, those who follow Kierkegaard generally do but scant 
justice to the experience under analysis. They know quite well 
that the desperate “encounter with nothingness” brings them face 
to face with a negation which, to be sure, is a denial of being as 
such but with an emphasis on the loss of being as meaningful. Ac- 
cordingly, the rebound following this primal negation, the second 
affirmative phase of the existential dialectic, provides a foothold 
in being as the source of meaning. The concern or care, the Socra- 
tic éxiédeva Which motivates the inward dialectic, is anxiety not 
merely about the perpetuity of being (this in itself would be a barren 
craving) but about well-being. The springs of action are in a desire 
for bene vivere rather than for vivere as such. Nothing less than 
salvation is at stake in that dialectical play about loss and gain. 

There is such a thing as an ontological experience. Being qua 
being can be “encountered.” And it is a pity that existentialism, 
coming so close to understanding that experience, yet misses it. 
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The core of the experience is the acceptance of being as good or 
meaningful—we may call it “the ontological affirmation.” This 
act authoritatively silences the question why there is something and 
not rather nothing. For this question presupposes the duality of 
an essence or norm on the one hand, that by which actuality can 
be measured and judged as worthy or unworthy of being, and ex- 
istence or actuality on the other. But Being as revealed through the 
ontological affirmation lies beyond that bifurcation: it is the Ground 
underlying both the ideal being of forms and the actualized being 
of existence now. We speak of acceptance—an act in which, as 
in all cognitive acts, spontaneity combines with passivity. Fol- 
lowing up the spontaneous or active element we come to develop 
a metaphysics or ontology. The experienced being becomes the 
cornerstone of a theory which, as a human construction, incurs all 
the dangers of deviation which beset our activities. 

Moving in the opposite direction and tracing to its origin the 
passive or receptive element we come to think of the giver of the 
gift which is accepted in the act of acceptance. This giver must 
be God, or else the experience would crush the recipient. However, 
we are concerned with being qua being, and in naming it God we 
are tempted to overstep the boundary of philosophical discourse. 
For the name God signifies “a being”—not only esse but summum 
ens. But all the beings within the pale of philosophical vision are 
either mundane beings or, like forms and minds, they are to be 
conceived only in relation to the world. So philosophy, by talking 
about God, runs the risk of committing the sacrilege which consists 
in assimilating God to the world—a risk which it can safely avoid 
only by blinding herself. 

We speak about God as an agent dealing with us through his 
revelation. Philosophy, however, can only lead up to the threshold 
of the life in which God communes with man. Inside this sphere 
of religious intercourse it has no right of residence, coerced as it 
is by the law of the “ontological difference” (which implies the 
further law of rational self-authentication). At the same time it 
may, and in fact does, receive guidance from what lies beyond its 
field of competence. Religious speech—and theology is one form 
of it—uses terms which in themselves seem to imply a denial of 
the ontological difference; but the context excludes (or should ex- 
clude) this error. Philosophical speech, on the other hand, respects 
the limitations imposed by the difference—not, however, as a simple 
datum but as a challenge: it must cope with the problem of being 
(esse) that transcends being-things (entia). 
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Being, while transcending mundane existence, does not lie whol- 
ly outside the sphere of experience. The argument leading up to 
this proposition throws some light on the ontological status of the 
world as well as of man, and again it is corroborated by a study 
of both mundane and human reality. Existing man, in his pas- 
sionate concern about his existence, does not care only about being 
as a factum brutum but about its meaningfulness. He is actuated 
by the anguished and perhaps despairing desire that all be well 
with him. But the distinction which we make between “being” 
and “being well” does not suggest a duality in man. Man is deter- 
mined by his nature; the denial of this determination does not re- 
sult in an understanding of human freedom but rather beguiles the 
analyst with the fallacious idea of man’s absolute autonomy. Man 
does not “have” a nature; he is his nature. That is to say: to him 
is confided the care of his own nature. His endowment with on- 
tological vision implies his responsibility. “To be” means for him 
“to be in order.” 

This truth concerning man is of importance also for the world 
to which he belongs. What must be the nature of the world to 
harbor a being such as he is? To ignore this question in devel- 
oping a cosmology is tantamount to crippling the idea of the world. 
Now man is by no means alone in demanding a teleological inter- 
pretation of his nature. It is true of every living being, plant as 
well as animal, that maintenance in being involves the preservation 
or recovery of a “good” condition, i.e., of “health,” which is to be 
judged in terms of both internal relations and relations to the en- 
vironment. Man, an animal being himself, is not a foreigner in 
this world. But his well-being must ultimately be judged in terms 
of a trans-mundane relation. In human nature, Nature, or mun- 
dane reality, transcends itself. 

The ontological experience is, by its very nature, linked with a 
crisis that interrupts, or rather supplements, the continuous ascent 
of the mind by an element of discontinuity. By laying too much 
stress upon that crisis we are in danger of falsely dramatizing human 
existence, as, by overstressing ascent, we intellectualize it. In the 
first case, we tend to forget that not everyone belongs to the type 
of the “twice born”; in the second case, that it is not through dia- 
lectic that God elected to save man. Innate in man there is a 
preconceptual awareness of the Good towards which his nature 
inclines him to move. Without its remonstrances and its guidance 
neither a fruitful crisis could be insured, nor would the intellectual 
quest rise above a curiosity which is satisfied with serving the ma- 
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terial needs of individual and society. The human conscience is 
the hall-mark of transcendence imprinted upon human nature. 
Through it, he is directed toward his eternal destiny. At the 
same time the voice of conscience is the earnest of the ontological 
experience which puts him in contact with being. For nothing 
short of Being itself—Sein als solches—will do as a foundation 
upon which we can build our lives. 


CONCLUSION: BEING AND SELF-DISCOVERY 


We have asked—this was our point of departure—what “ex- 
istence” means, and we have tried to clarify this term by considering 
it in conjunction with its twin-concept, essence or eldog. This con- 
frontation of the existential aspect of being with the essential or 
eidetic one has compelled us to go beyond this duality and to raise 
the question of “being as such” (esse) which underlies both exist- 
ence and essence. 

This question, the ultimate problem of metaphysics, articulates 
itself by virtue of two distinctions. Being as such, we have come 
to understand, must be confused neither with modes of being nor with 
beings (entia). In the first place, under the title of “ontological modifi- 
cation,” we distinguish between being and modes of being such as 
mundane being, eidetic or ideal being, and mental being. In the 
second place, the “ontological difference” sets a distinction between 
being in the sense of esse (Sein) and beings (entia) of all kinds, 
under any mode of being. The attempt to maintain these distinc- 
tions corresponds to a multiple effort which ontological analysis 
demands. We must resist the temptation of regarding one par- 
ticular mode of being, viz., mundane existence, as universal—an 
error which leads us either to ignore ideal being altogether or else 
to hypostasize forms (or essences) into a replica of the world. We 
must likewise beware of carrying over into being as such a concept 
of entity derived from mundane things, the objects which we are 
most conversant with in everyday life. Thus a way of thinking 
must be developed which runs counter to habits imposed by the 
conventions and practical necessities of life. 

Our triangular ontological chart (existence in the sense of mun- 
dane actuality, forms or essences, being as such) is meaningful only 
if each of its components is seen in relation to the being that every 
one of us is: to the ego as mind incarnate. The intellectual quest 
of being as such, the enterprise of philosophy or metaphysics, mo- 
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tivated as it is by the ultimate spring of human action, the concern 
about being, is closely interwoven with man’s destiny and the unfold- 
ing of his life. Hence one of the difficulties of ontological research: 
the subjective coefficient must constantly be taken into account 
and yet must not be permitted to divert attention from its onto- 
centric direction into a reflexive study of mental operations. 

So we find that the ontological triad has for its subjective cor- 
relate a threefold transcendence. The mind transcends itself in 
being aware of things, in living in and with the existence of things 
composing the surrounding world; it then transcends these partic- 
ular objects to envisage ideal entities, the forms or ei6n as discovered 
by Plato; and finally it transcends the realm of intelligible en- 
tities in order to obtain a glimpse of being as such. 

But we pervert the meaning of the ontological order which we 
try to elucidate if we interpret it as constituted by those acts of 
transcendence. For while the mind in a dual movement transcends 
itself, it does not pass beyond the sphere of possible experience, 
and experience implies a “meeting with...,” an external relation or 
partnership. This meeting or encounter, at the level of temporal 
existents, is characterized by perceptive stimulus and bodily re- 
sistance, at the level of essential forms by the cogency of eidetic struc- 
ture (under the dual law of intelligible order and consistency), and, 
finally, at the level of contact with being, by the constraint of con- 
science. 

But the ultimate deepening of the involvement of the mind in 
this advance toward being is latent already in the most elemen- 
tary forms of sensuous awareness. Such is the depth of this invol- 
vement—of the actual presence of the whole mind in the acts under 
consideration—that it undercuts the distinction between volition 
and cognition. The discovery of being involves self-discovery—a 
fulfillment, however incomplete, of the Socratic demand: nosce te 
ipsum. So the gradual unfolding of the ontological vision is, at 
the same time, an aspect of the history of the mind, a temporal 
conquering of time, a movement in which continuity is balanced 
by discontinuity. Continuous is the rise from tier to tier in the hi- 
erarchical order of stratified reality and from the particular to the 
universal form; whereas the ultimate step beyond intelligible forms 
is the fruit of crisis rather than of methodical endeavour, a gift rath- 
er than an acquisition. In order to.describe this dual aspect of 
growth, we speak of “ascent” or “rise” on the one hand, of “leap” 
on the other, roughly approximative terms, to be sure, and lending 
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themselves to various kinds of misapprehension. Yet the reality 
to which they point matters more than all other realities. 

If, however, the spiritual itinerary traced by the ontological ar- 
gument should appear not only arduous and beset by various dif- 
ficulties (which, in fact, it is) but as an altogether elusive and ar- 
tificial project, one particular omission, in our context an almost 
inevitable one, is to be blamed. We are talking about man as though 
he were a metaphysical Robinson Crusoe, a lonely individual con- 
fronted with the riddle of existence. But in point of fact, the “1” 
implies the “we.” The fact of the social character of man deter- 
mines all phases of his life, also his cognitive life. It is not inci- 
dental to the quest of being that it is a communal enterprise. That 
ascending movement which the ontological analysis maps out for 
us ceases to appear a strange contrivance if we remember our fel- 
low-traveller—-he whom we see and to whom we listen as to a stran- 
ger, with whom we then rise to the general sphere of thought and 
idea which delivers us both from our mutual strangeness and our 
individuality until, in a final unpremeditated move, each comes to 
recover his distinct personality, not maintained in self-defence but 
as a gift bestowed upon him by his fellow. 
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~. ae THE time of Peirce, American philosophical think- 

ing has shown a marked tendency to suspect the ‘mental’ 
and to interpret both mind and meaning in behavioral or opera- 
tional terms. Peirce’s attack upon the Cartesian conception of ideas 
and of certainty, James’ pragmatic conception of meaning with 
its emphasis upon motor activities, and Dewey’s quasi-behaviorism 
are all cases in point. They tend to establish the view that the 
dominant American philosophy has been no more than an external 
and superficial one, leaning towards the mechanical, interested on- 
ly in the manipulation of objects, and thoroughly lacking in serious 
concern for human purposes and the telic aspect of things gene- 
rally associated with the phenomenon of mind. 


IMPORTANCE OF PURPOSE IN AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 


The curious fact is that this view itself is a superficial one. It 
bases itself exclusively on first appearances and impressions while 
ignoring the deeper foundations. The classical Pragmatists, it is 
true, expressed vigorous opposition to many of the claims advanced 
by the preceding rationalism. They expressed doubts about the 
power of the human mind to grasp meanings in a wholly intuitive 
way apart from reference to motor activities and the behavior of 
things, and Dewey, especially, was most critical of the view that 
purposes and intentions hidden within the recesses of private mind 
can be taken as the proper causes of behavior. But these doubts 
do not tell the whole tale. A closer‘examination discloses a re- 
markable fact; howsoever much the pragmatic line of thought may 
have taken on the appearance of a subtle behaviorism and a con- 
certed effort to dissolve the human mind into motor activities, be- 
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hind the thought of major thinkers in the American tradition for 
the past half-century has been a thoroughly teleological view of 
things. Thought has a purpose, it is guided by purposes, and its 
genuine actuality or power in the world is made manifest through 
its function as shaper of the future in accordance with plans or ends 
in view. What, after all, can be the meaning of the doctrine that 
being is consequential, that future occurrences are crucial, that 
truth is reached through a directed process of inquiry, if not that 
the real is somehow that which represents the satisfaction of a pur- 
pose envisaged at the outset? Purpose is a concept without which 
no Pragmatism is intelligible and it has played a decisive role in 
the thought of other and later thinkers who cannot be regarded as 
Pragmatists at all. 

The doctrine of Royce, for example, according to which there is 
no ‘pure intellect’ means precisely that all thought is operative 
in a concrete context wider than itself and that it is controlled by 
purposes which both guide it and give it point. Whitehead’s con- 
ception of thought as itself a form of selective emphasis and his 
interpretation of nature as embracing directionality or aim repre- 
sent further evidence of the importance of purpose. More recent 
thinkers, moreover, as diverse in outlook as Blanshard and Weiss 
depend very heavily upon telic considerations, so much so, in fact, 
that without them their thought would take on a very different 
shape. Blanshard defends, albeit after the fashion of the British 
idealists, the essentially Hegelian doctrine that the movement of 
thought is from beginning to end under the constraint of the goal 
which defines its purpose, and Weiss roots his doctrine of God as 
a mode of being in a teleological analysis expressing the insight 
that possibilities do not organize themselves but stand rather in 
need of a principle of limitation and selection which is an Ideal 
goal forming the terminus of the cosmic process. 

If purposes and processes developing under the constraint of a 
goal are illusory, then thinking and intelligence are likewise illusory. 
This is the conclusion to which we are driven when we consider the 
development of American philosophical thinking in recent decades. 
And yet it would not be difficult to show that many critics of 
American thought have viewed that development as leading to a 
rather different conclusion. The widespread opinion has been that 
purpose, purposive behavior, and those activities we associate with 
the phenomenon of mind have been banished by the powers of be- 
haviorism and operationalism. If we can succeed in calling atten- 
tion to the central place accorded purpose in the works of the think- 
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ers previously mentioned together with other contemporaries, we 
shall have occasion to correct these errors and to overcome some 
of the misapprehensions that have arisen largely because of failure 
to grasp the true significance of the main drift in American phi- 
losophical thinking. In order to sharpen the analysis it is necessary 
to distinguish four senses in which purpose and telic activity have 
figured in the thinking of the period under consideration. There 
is first, purpose in thought, or some form of the doctrine that ratio- 
nal activity is guided and controlled by a form immanent in itself 
and finally appearing as the goal of thought; secondly, there is the 
purpose of thought, or some form of the doctrine that thought 
is an instrument or means for achieving some end standing beyond 
itself; thirdly, there is the purpose of the self as knower, doer, and 
one who suffers and enjoys the world, or some form of the doctrine 
that all activity, intellectual and otherwise, is for the sake of life 
and the self-realization of the individual person; fourthly, there is 
purpose in being, or some form of the ontological doctrine that brute 
fact does not exhaust reality and that a theory of final causation is 
required for a fully intelligible account of the nature of things. 


I, PURPOSE IN THOUGHT 


There is no better illustration of purpose in this sense than Royce’s 
voluntaristic metaphysics. It will not be necessary to follow his 
thought through all of its complexities in order to disengage the 
conviction most germane for present purposes; the central point 
appears as an outcropping in many of his writings and it is clear 
that he had attained to the main conception early in his development. 
In an early paper, “On Purpose in Thought,” Royce distinguished 
between three possible approaches to the nature of thought and 
its function: a psychological type study concentrating upon the 
facts of mental life, a logical type study paying attention only to 
such matters as axioms and their status, the relation of form to 
content and the nature of deduction and implication, and finally 
a third approach described as ‘the teleological analysis of thought’ 
(219). This approach seeks to understand intellectual activity by 
asking the question, “What is the final end of purely theoretic 
thought?” (220) The simplest and most direct answer to the ques- 
tion is that the goal of thought is to reach a complete or total truth 


1 Fugitive Essays, ed. Dr. J. Loewenberg (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1925), pp. 219-60. 
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and reality then becomes that which provides the fulfillment sought 
for by thought. 

The goal is further specified by Royce to mean the attainment 
of beliefs which express certain enduring laws of experience and 
the attainment of confidence that universal and necessary rela- 
tions among facts of experience have become known. The demand 
for this confidence is imposed by the nature of purpose itself. “It 
is the nature of purpose,” says Royce, “that your actual success 
in carrying out your own purpose will be known to you” (223). The 
point is worthy of further attention. It means that to reach some 
end or terminus is not the same as fulfilling a purpose unless the 
end has been aimed at explicitly as that which would produce the 
looked-for result. The difficulty here is that there seems to be no 
way in which finite thought can attain to knowledge of its own 
success, and this is indeed one of the reasons why it became nec- 
essary for Royce to appeal to an Absolute Knower. This, however, 
is not our problem. Human thought is both able and willing to 
entertain a more modest goal; if it cannot discover whether it has 
actually fulfilled its own purpose when that purpose is defined as 
complete theoretical insight, perhaps it can succeed with a lesser 
goal, perhaps it can set its goal as that of mastery over experience 
or as knowledge of the relations between data sufficient for the an- 
ticipation or prediction of data yet to be experienced. This was 
in fact the solution which later Pragmatists came to adopt, al- 
though Royce did not remain content with it and he came to re- 
consider the whole question in The World and the Individual. His 
fourth conception of being expresses his answer. And it is an answer 
thoroughly teleological in character. 

Regardless of the process by which Royce attained his view, 
the fact remains that he never abandoned the purpose doctrine in 
some form. Truth and reality were always defined by him as the 
fulfillment of a purpose, as goals which, when attained, will re- 
present the successful completion of a process guided throughout 


by the aim in question. “All logical discussion,” he wrote in The 
World and the Individual, “is, in fact, appeal to a norm, and a norm 
is a leleological standard.” ‘The same doctrine is expressed in his 


discussion of the “internal and external meaning of ideas,” one of 
the best worked out arguments in the literature of idealism.? Royce’s 
analysis of the concept of correspondence as a means of defining 


* The World and the Individual (New York: Macmillan, 1900), Vol. I 
Ch. VIL. 
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the nature of truth admirably illustrates the centrality of the idea 
of purpose in his total outlook. 

To define truth in terms of correspondence involves two relations 
between the idea and the object; first the idea must have an object, 
and secondly, the idea, to be a true idea, must correspond to its 
object. Royce’s main contention is not that correspondence as a 
relationship must be eliminated and replaced by some other 
binding element, but that correspondence between idea and ob- 
ject may be of many different sorts so that to have an object and 
to correspond with it are different relations. A photograph may 
have an object without corresponding with that object in the same 
way as a set of algebraic symbols corresponds with its object; the 
sort of correspondence we associate with mirror-imaging is but one 
sort and in many cases the theoretic value of that type of corres- 
pondence is very limited indeed. Correspondence always requires 
some similarity between elements. “The similarity,” Royce held, 
“may be as close or as remote, as sensuously interesting or as ab- 
stractly formal as you please.”® And since such variety in corres- 
ponding is possible, the general demand for correspondence as such 
will not be sufficient for defining what is meant by a true idea. Some- 
thing more is required. “The only answer,” says Royce, “is in terms 
of purpose.”* The idea can be said to be true of the object only 
if it possesses the sort of correspondence which the idea intends to 
have with its object. Truth is thus the fulfillment of an intention, 
not the brute fact of a correspondence in any sense you please. The 
introduction of the idea of purpose is precisely what transforms 
the correspondence relationship from that of a bare conjunction be- 
tween disparate elements to the more internal relation of intention 
and fulfillment. An idea, to be judged true or false, adequate or 


* Op. cit., Il, 305. * Ibid., p. 306. 

* J. H. Cotton in his discerning study, Royce on the Human Self (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1954), pp. 86-87, has raised a most fundamental 
objection to Royce’s analysis. It does not affect the basic point about the 
importance of purpose in Royce’s theory, but it does point to a confusion 
which is too serious to be ignored. At times Royce meant by internal mean- 
ing any and every human purpose, including the total intention of being 
wholly self-possessed; at other times, he seems to have confined internal 
meaning or purpose to the logical or cognitive alone. In most idealist ra- 
tionalisms it might be possible to overcome the difficulty by identifying 
the total intention of the self with the aim of a complete knowledge of all 
things, but the fact is that Royce was anxious to avoid this identification 
since he acknowledged many interests within the human self beside that 
of the strictly logical. A further source of confusion, though again one which 
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inadequate, must first have an object, its object, but in order to 
do so, it must already be the embodiment of an intention in the 
sense that the idea selects its object and defines in advance the 
sort of correspondence which it is to have with that object. When 
the idea truly corresponds with its object it has arrived at the ful- 
fillment of its purpose. The process of discovering truth is there- 
fore an essentially teleological one, the basic structure of which is 
the movement from an aim to the possession of a goal which re- 
presents its actualization. 


II. THe Purpose oF THOUGHT. 


Dewey’s philosophy brought to full expression the idea that 
thought has a dominant, practical function, in the sense of being 
a means or weapon for contributing to the support of life and to 
the enhancement of its quality in a precarious world. The biolo- 
gical orientation of thought so much emphasized by Dewey means, 
among other things, a conception of man and of nature put together 
against the background of a Darwinian universe. Life exists and 
endures where there is a preponderance of favorable conditions and 
circumstances but there is no cosmic necessity guaranteeing suc- 
cess in advance. To succeed in the competition among living forms 
and in the struggle against the unfavorable aspects of the environ- 
ment requires the apt use of instruments or weapons; the distinc- 
tive weapon of man is his intelligence. 

Instrumentalism, or the doctrine that man’s intelligence is his 
major means in the effort to cooperate with as well as master na- 
ture so as to reduce the precariousness of life and render it more 
stable, represents the widest form of teleology in Dewey’s philos- 
ophy. It means that thought as such is governed by a purpose not 
immanent in but rather beyond itself. Unlike the previous con- 
ception of purpose in thought where thought was subject to its own 
immanent end, this view means that thought is ultimately in the 
service of a goal which falls outside itself. Thought exists for life 
and it stands as one power besides others among the capacities of 
a human organism; life does not exist only for thought. The re- 
versal is fundamental; in claiming that thought is a means for achiev- 
ing an end which belongs not to thought alone, but rather to the 
total life of the organism which thinks, Dewey was effectually claim- 


does not qualify the main point made in the text, is Royce’s tendency to 
attribute the purpose now to the idea itself, now to the self which has it. 
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ing that the acquisition of theoretical knowledge is not the com- 
plete goal of life. We may express the same point by the fact that 
when thought comes under the constraint of a purpose which tran- 
scends it, that purpose cannot be a matter of theory alone. If thought 
contributes to the maintenance of life, it will have purposes other 
than achieving a completed system of theoretical knowledge. 

The clearest way in which to understand the teleological character 
of Dewey’s conception of thought is to review the conditions under 
which reflective thought is said to arise and the role marked out 
for it within the concrete situation. The first point is that life does 
not take place in a vacuum but requires an environing medium.® 
The medium may be hostile to life as well as favorable. Life goes 
on by controlling the environment in the sense that the hostile fac- 
tors are neutralized as far as possible and the support which the 
environment does provide is used to bring about desirable changes 
that otherwise would not take place. The major contribution of 
Darwin to this picture is the doctrine of unceasing change and de- 
velopment or decay. Like James, Dewey was eager to have an 
open universe, one in which not every fact is already finished or 
to be finished in accordance with routine laws. Again like James, 
Dewey wanted a universe sufficiently plastic to allow for the in- 
tervention of human intelligence and ingenuity.’ But, he argued, 
if the world is not finished ther. there must be novelty, risk, and 
experiment in it; in short, if change is the ubiquitous fact, situa- 
tions will become problematic and there will be doubt and uncer- 
tainty. 

Dewey’s conception of the problematic situation is well known 
and even notorious; it harbors many perplexities and it has given 
rise to numerous objections. These need not detain us here be- 
cause they do not affect the main point, which is the underlying 
teleology in Dewey’s theory. His view is, in the main, quite simple 
and straightforward: life which has thus far been successful in main- 
taining itself against other life and the environment has done so be- 
cause it has developed habits or patterns of behavior which over- 
come the obstacles standing in the way. Change, however, and 
novelty are not deprived oi their power to distract, disorient, and 
even to destroy merely by routine or habitual responses. Novel 


* See especially “The Need fora Recdvery of Philosophy,” in Creative 
Intelligence, John Dewey and Others (New York: Holt, 1917). 

7 Human Nature and Conduct (New York: Holt, 1922) contains the best 
statement of this point in all of Dewey’s writings. 
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situations call for novel responses and the situation confronting the 
organism is said by Dewey to become problematic when our habi- 
tual responses—theoretical as well as practical—are no longer ad- 
equate to promote life and to enhance its quality. When our ac- 
tivity no longer leads to the hoped-for results or when our explana- 
tions fail to explain, the situation has become problematic. It is 
of the nature of an intelligent being to respond to the problematic 
or doubtful situation as doubtful® and, after locating the specific 
difficulty, to respond in a way which resolves the doubt or removes 
the obstacle so as to restore the situation to a harmony. 

It is essential to Dewey’s theory that reflective thought find the 
conditions of its coming into being wholly within the problematic 
situation. When our needs can be met either by instinct or habi- 
tual response, there is no call for that peculiar activity of analysis 
and anticipation which is of the essence of reflective thinking. When, 
on the other hand, our weapons are no longer adequate to a new 
challenge and the situation becomes genuinely tensional or prob- 
lematic, we must call upon our distinctive power of intelligence. 
At this point the purposive structure of the entire situation is clearly 
manifest; if reflective thought is called forth upon occasion of a 
problematic situation, it must find its whole being in the function 
of restoring that situation to its original integrity. What is called 
forth by a challenge finds its being in the performance of the re- 
sponse. The transaction is no merely mechanical affair such as 
might hold true of an action and reaction situation; for the response 
is what Dewey called action become “indirect” and this means ac- 
tion involving diagnosis, appraisal, and the development of an end 
in view which defines the hoped-for resolution. Indirect action or 
intelligence is, by nature, purposive since it is guided by the twin 
ideas of locating the source of the difficulty and of proposing a strat- 
egy for overcoming it. It is important to notice that the purposive 
functioning of intelligence is not confined to processes with success- 
ful outcomes, since even in cases where the proposed solution does 
not happen to work or where the explanation proves mistaken, the 


®§ Cf. the following from The Quest for Certainty (New York: Minton, 
Balch, 1929), p. 224: “Many definitions of mind and thinking have been 
given. I know of but one that goes to the heart of the matter:—response 
to the doubtful as such. No inanimate thing reacts to things as problematic.” 

® Though basically unsympathetic to Pragmatism at every turn, Blan- 
shard’s discussion of the position outlined by Dewey provides an excellent 
basis for further analysis of this particular part of Dewey’s theory. See B. 
Blanshard, The Nature of Thought (London: Allen, Unwin, 1939), 1, 341 ff. 
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attempt at solution has come about only because intelligence has 
intervened to guide an inquiry and estimate the results. 

Dewey’s repeated use of the means-ends conception should long 
ago have served to call attention to his teleological view of thought. 
It may be that his insistence upon specifying the problem and his 
suspicion of problems iiberhaupt have caused us to lose sight of the 
fact that his theory of reflective thought is not itself a piecemeal 
affair. Thought, he repeatedly insisted, must always function spe- 
cifically in the resolution of this or that problem,” but this cannot 
mean that his conception of thought is itself but one conception 
besides others directed to some narrow, immediate problem. Rather 
it is a total view of thought and one which is put forth as the correct 
account of its nature and its function. As such it assumes an air 
of finality in the scheme of things. The truth about thought is its 
teleological function, its function as the master means at man’s dis- 
posal for maintaining life and improving both its conditions and 
the quality of its enjoyments. In relation to thought as such, the 
means-ends conception becomes cosmic." 


Ill. THe Purpose OF THE INDIVIDUAL SELF 


Here the idea of purpose figures largely in relation to the life 
plan of the individual person understood as an integral self and 
not only as a knowing spectator. The outlook is best represented 


1 See, for example, his comment in “The Need for a Recovery of Philos- 
ophy” against the “industry of epistemology”: “There is no problem of 
knowledge in general.” 

1 Jn addition to what has been described above as the purpose of thought 
in Dewey, it is of value to call attention to two further points at which the 
element of purpose takes on a major role. With regard to the charge that 
science necessarily either neglects or rejects final causes, Dewey writes: 
“Instead of science eliminating ends and inquiries controlled by teleological 
considerations, it has, on the contrary, enormously freed and expanded 
activity and thought in telic matters” (Logic: The Theory of Inquiry [New 
York, Holt, 1938], p. 78). 

In addition his analysis of what he called causal propositions is carried 
out in teleological terms. Causal propositions are propositions about subject 
matter having the formal relation “means-consequences.” An effect is under- 
stood as an intended consequence and the means thereto is taken as causative. 
“The conception of effect,’ Dewey writes, “is essentially teleological; the 
effect is the end to be reached” (Logic, p. 460). The summary conclusion 
reached by Dewey will serve to remove any doubt whatever as regards the 
importance of the purposive element: “Causation in any existential, non-cate- 
goreal, sense is practical and teleological through and through” (ibid., p. 462). 
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by the philosophy of William James. In his paper “The Sentiment 
of Rationality” James sought to express what rationality means 
in the direct experience of the individual person; it is not the at- 
tainment of a complete system of theoretical knowledge but rather 
the goal of being at ease and peace with the world both in thinking 
and in overt behavior. Rationality exists, or rather the individual 
has the sense of its existence, when thought moves fluently, when 
we feel at home in a world become familiar. There is no hint of 
substituting a feeling for thought; the sentiment of rationality is 
always called forth by some conceplion of the nature of things, for 
the world can become familiar to us only in so far as it is known 
and comprehended. But the meaning of this rationality for the 
person who has it must be understood in terms of the individual’s 
sense of his own purpose and destiny. The rationality has its “cash 
value”—to use one of James’ favorite expressions—in what the self 
experiences when it feels at ease and at home in the world. 

How deeply James’ way of thinking is involved in human pur- 
pose becomes clear when we consider the activity of classifying. 
Normally this would be taken as a logical operation in an eminent 
sense and James did not mean to deny that aspect of the process, 
but what he does deny is that we can legitimately separate any 
activity from the interest and purpose of the self who engages in it. 
Classifying, seen in this light, is a way of handling things for par- 
ticular purposes.” “Conceptions, kinds,” he says, are “teleological 
instruments which serve the interest which the self has in under- 
standing his world.” And, he continues, “the interest of theoretic 
rationality, the relief of identification, is but one of a thousand 
human purposes. ”?4 

The entire sweep of James’ thought is intelligible only against 
the background of the individual seen as a being of plans, purposes, 
and concerns. All specific activities depend upon specific purposes, 
but these purposes are themselves under the guidance of a domi- 
nant purpose envisaged by the self in the working out of its own 
destiny. Theoretic comprehension represents but one interest or goal 
of the self besides others, and even that interest does not exist 
all by itself; it must be seen as occupying some definite place 
and importance within the total life of the person. The ideal of 
contemplation, of knowledge for its own sake, is set aside in favor 


12 See The Will to Believe and Other Essays (New York & London: Long- 
mans, Green, 1904), p. 70. 
1s Loc. cil. % Loc. cit. 
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of life’s ideals and purposes. The distinctions and differences be- 
tween things, which constitute the heart and soul of knowledge, 
must take on some relevance for the life plan of the self for whom 
the distinctions exist and are noted. James expressed this point 
in his well-known dictum that there is no difference that does not 
make a difference, no distinction in thought which, when traced 
out in the revelant facts, will not result in some perceptible diffe- 
rence in someone’s experience. Thus far James is in accord with 
an old empiricist doctrine: the demand that conceptions remain con- 
stantly under the control of perception and the record of matters 
of fact. There is, however, a deeper meaning to James’ doctrine. 
A distinction in thought—the distinction, for example, between a 
deterministic conception of things and a libertarian view of human 
freedom—will make a difference not only in the ultimate arrange- 
ment of facts, but also to the life plan of the individual self. Some- 
thing more is involved besides differences in perception. There is 
the more momentous fact that whether one or the other conception 
is true will have an effect upon future conduct, upon the interpre- 
tation of that conduct and ultimately upon the purpose of the self 
in the cosmic scheme. 

James saw clearly that when someone says concerning an idea 
or theory, “What difference does it make?” he is expressing him- 
self elliptically. What he really means to ask is: “What is the re- 
levance of this idea or theory to my own purpose, to the way in 
which I shall act and to my own hope of fulfillment in life?” The- 
oretically and ideally, every difference in thought musf make some 
difference somewhere, but unless the individual can see exactly 
what difference it does or will make in his own case he is likely to 
regard the general principle of making a difference as abstract and 
irrelevant. The consideration of relevance introduces at once the 
element of purpose; without an aim in view, relevance cannot be 
determined. 

The same point may be expressed by contrasting James’ posi- 
tion with that of the preceding philosophical idealism stemming 
from Hegel and the British Hegelians. Absolute idealism was prone 
to regard the temporal setting of thought as irrelevant to the deter- 
mination of truth. As a consequence, the quest for knowledge be- 
‘ame a quest for a timeless system of truths in relation. The sin- 
gular concrete situation was not taken seriously either as setting a 
problem or as pointing the way to the solution. The theory that 
truth resides in the whole and that the sole task of the knower is 
the comprehension of that whole led to the further doctrine that 
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all aspects of things are equally relevant (or irrelevant) at a given 
time. There is no differential principle which determines relevance 
at a definite moment in a particular situation. When confronted 
with a problem, especially-a problem calling for choice and deci- 
sion, the individual must know how to select, from a logically in- 
finite supply of knowledge, just that information which really counts 
and of which he must therefore take account. The ideal of com- 
plete knowledge of a thing or situation does not of itself provide us 
with a clue as to exactly what knowledge we are to select as rele- 
vant now. James saw that some principle of limitation is required if 
we are to make the relevant selection. In seeking to discover the 
conditions which should guide our recognition of truth, he wrote: 


When shall I acknowledge this truth and when that ? Shall the acknow- 
ledgment be loud—or silent? If sometimes loud, sometimes silent, 
which now? When may a truth go into cold-storage in the encyclopedia? 
and when may it come out for battle? Must I constantly be repeating 
the truth ‘twice two are four’ because of its eternal claim on recogni- 
tion? or is it sometimes irrelevant ?" 


James’ characteristic solution of the problem here presented is 
to appeal to the purpose of the individual. Of the stock of truths, 
i.e., correct recordings and descriptions of past or finished fact, 
which are available to me at a given time, I am to select just those 
which serve (or which I have some reason to believe will serve) 
my purpose as envisaged at a particular time in a particular situa- 
tion. A true idea is not made true merely because some purpose is 
fulfilled by following where the idea leads; it is rather that the pros- 
ecution of a particular purpose by the individual demands that he se- 
lect from among the stock of truths already in hand just those truths 
which “make a difference” or which have bearing upon that pur- 
pose. All other truths may be ignored, no matter how absolutely 
true they may be. The truth taken over from the past, if it leads 
us to the fulfillment of the purpose which guided our activity, can 
be said to be verified anew or, in James’ perverse terminology, to 
be “made true.” Regardless of the position we may take with re- 
spect to James’ view of truth, we cannot fail to take note of the 
fact that he saw the role played by the purpose of the individual in 
providing a principle of selection. Without such a focus the self would 
be lost; it would be unable to choose what is relevant to the pro- 


1° William James, Pragmatism (New York: Longmans, 1907), p. 231. 
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blem at hand from our supply of knowledge which is in fact at any 
moment larger than we can use and which is in principle infinite. 


IV. Purpose tn BEING 


Thus far purpose has been discussed largely in relation to the 
function of thought in human affairs. In considering the philos- 
ophy of James we have had occasion to pass beyond thought to 
the purpose of the person behind the thought. The development 
has been towards the concrete. When we turn to the fourth sense 
of purpose we carry this development one stage further to consider 
the place of purpose and final causation in the generic nature of 
things. The philosophy of Charles S. Peirce provides a logical start- 
ing point. 

Peirce firmly believed that to take time, process, and develop- 
ment seriously meant a break with nominalism and with a purely 
mechanical view of the nature of things. Like some of his contem- 
poraries and successors, Peirce saw the inescapability of some con- 
ception of fendency in reality; no process, and least of all an evolu- 
tionary one, can be understood in terms of present moments which 
exclude past and future and are absolutely sundered from all other 
moments after the fashion of ultimate, finished, isolated brute facts. 
James had seen something of the problem when he advanced his “ra- 
dical empiricism,” the doctrine that the relations between terms 
are as much matter of experience as the terms themselves. Dewey 
argued in similar vein when he declared that experience has tran- 
sition within it and is inconceivable without inference.’* The same 
point is involved in each case: if reality is identified with atomic 
elements each of which has its entire nature all by itself, and with- 
out reference to anything else, then the directional aspect of things, 
the fact that a process develops in this direction rather than that, 
will become a mystery. But if we are unable to deny the obvious 
fact of directionality in things and are also unwilling to rest with 
mysteries, we must develop a doctrine of tendency, a doctrine which 
will help to explain the manner in which the future has some guiding 
power over the present. This is something which classical empiricism 
could not do because it identified experience—that final court of 
all appeals—with the singular, closed, present fact; with such facts 


1 See my paper, “John Dewey: Philosopher of Experience,” in John Dewey 
and the Experimental Spirit in Philosophy, ed. Charles Hendel (New York: 
Liberal Arts Press, 1959), p. 102 esp. 
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one can understand position, but not direction. To understand 
direction and development requires that we see how any given stage 
of a process contains within itself marks of what it has developed 
out of and, even more important, where it is likely to turn next. 
Peirce distinguished final cause from purpose, though the latter 
is for him a special case of the former. Final cause in the generic 
sense means that a process will have a result possessing some gene- 
ral character. This general character will be related to the means 
or what Peirce called “the machinery of efficiency”! for bringing 
it about, but unlike some other theories in which final causation 
is no more than mechanical causation in reverse, Peirce did not 
hold that the end uniquely determines the way in which it will be 
accomplished. There is a “play” in nature and there are alternative 
routes along which a process may develop. A purpose, on the other 
hand, is a special sort of final or ideal cause and one which happens 
to be most familiar in our experience.’ Peirce’s example, though 
it would have to be modified in the light of recent developments, 
makes his point very clearly. A purpose is an end in view which 
guides and gives clues for the proper selection of a means or agency. 
If I seek to shoot an eagle on the wing, I shoot ahead of the bird in 
anticipation of its movement. But in the continuous process, as 
soon as I have pulled the trigger, my own purposive agency ends 
and the affair is turned over to efficient causation. The bullet does 
just what it must do, being an object of that sort, and the final 
success or failure of my purpose is in the hands of the means and 
its degree of efficiency. It remains true nevertheless that the means 
chosen and my own movement up to the point where the efficient 
causation takes over have been determined in accordance with the 
purpose or end in view. In making the point that our only direct 
knowledge of “Secondness”” is in our experience of willing, Peirce 
points out that since he who wills always has some purpose, the 
action resulting will not exhibit the purely dyadic relation of two 
terms, but rather the means-end relationship which is for him nec- 


17 See The Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce, ed. Charles Hart- 
shorne and Paul Weiss (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931-34), 
I, 269. 

18 See I, 211 and Aristotle, Metaph., V, 2, 1013 a 32; VIII, 4, 1043 a 36. 

” By this Peirce meant action and reaction or the purely dyadic relation 
of brute contact. It was, however, always a problem for him whether pure 
secondness is ever the case and indeed if final causation is to have an on- 
tological reach—as he clearly intended it to have—it is difficult to see how 
secondness could ever be pure. See I, 532. 
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essarily triadic. The action, that is, will not be merely an event 
which precedes or follows some other but it will of necessity take 
on the character of a means to some end, a fact which causes it to 
lose its status as a term in a dyad. 

As might have been expected, the theory of evolution served to 
focus the problem of final causation and purpose in the sharpest 
possible way. Peirce understood the theory of natural selection as 
a theory explaining how forms “come to be adaptive, that is, to 
be governed by a quasi purpose.” Adaptation is a process which 
is absolutely unintelligible unless it means a movement in a definite 
direction determined in part at least by the goal. If we have two 
distinguishable items and one is to “adapt” itself to a demand or 
condition set by the other, a process of development is required 
whose terminal state is already marked out in general terms. There 
will be, that is, an initial state and some terminal state which is to 
come about, such that the terminal state represents the completed 
adaptation. The stages befween the two boundary states® will be 
intelligible as phases of the adaptive process only in so far as they 
are governed to some degree by the terminal state and, in turn, 
only in so far as the terminal state is seen as the fulfillment of the 
demand for adaptation implicit in the start of the process. In Peirce’s 
view, natural selection, far from being a substitute in every respect for 
an older theory of final causation, is itself unintelligible apart from 
such a doctrine. In this case it is a “quasi purpose” which is central.” 

There are at least three focal points at which the concept of pur- 
pose enters into the picture of reality drawn by Whitehead and 
identified by him with the fundamental philosophy of organism. 
Directional aim and ultimately self-conscious purpose belong to 


* See I, 269; the point of the “quasi” here is that Peirce did not want to 
attribute consciousness to the evolutionary process. 

*t Jt could be argued that the adaptive process in the strict sense coincides 
with the “between” stages, because at the initial stage we have no more 
than the demand and at the terminal stage we have the adaptation itself, 
though it is essential that both boundary states be taken into account in 
order for us to understand the direction which the process has been taking. 

22 A more complete treatment of Peirce’s thought about the reality of 
purpose in the world would require the introduction of his theory of mind 
and its universal mode of action through final causation. Moreover, that 
Peirce’s theory of the function of thought shares some important respects 
with the views of James and Dewey can be seen from his interpretation of 
classification. The enterprise of classification was understood by him as 
rooted in desire and controlled by purposes throughout. See I, 205 and Agas- 
siz’ Essay on Classification of 1857, 
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nature in its concreteness as long as we do not take nature in its 
denatured sense. Whitehead’s attempt to put life back into nature 
means denial of the materialist doctrine as defined by him in Science 
and the Modern World and the reintroduction of aim and tendency 
into the physical world. In Modes of Thought Whitehead writes: 


We must add yet another character to our description of life. This 
missing characteristic is ‘aim’. By this term ‘aim’ is meant the ex- 
clusion of the boundless wealth of alternative potentiality, and the in- 
clusion of that definite factor of novelty which constitutes the selected 
way of entertaining those data in that process of unification...‘aim’... 
involves the entertainment of the purely ideal so as to be directive of 
the creative process.” 


No less than Dewey, Whitehead conceived of reason as having 
the function of discovering “an immediate method of action.” 
The result is the development of scientific methodology which has 
revolutionized modern life and thought. Unlike some others, how- 
ever, Whitehead was quick to see that this dominant methodology 
is the expression of a purpose—the description and explanation of 
physical systems in causal terms. He repeatedly emphasized that 
the method and its success must be understood against the back- 
ground of the limited, though important, purpose for which it was 
devised. There is a tendency on the part of men to forget that the 
validity of the method extends no further than the purpose behind 
it and, secondly, there is an equally marked tendency to become 
complacent, to allow the method to work of itself and to avoid cri- 
tical reflection about its continued adequacy. Whitehead was puzzled 
over the fact that the successful methodology, though itself a 
supreme example of purpose become effective, should have come to 
be used by many thinkers for the purpose of eliminating the notion 
of purpose and final causation from their schemes of the nature of 
things. “Scientists,” he wrote, “animated by the purpose of proving 
that they are purposeless constitute an interesting subject for study.’”™ 

In addition to the placing of aim back into nature and the em- 
phasis upon purpose in the functioning of reason, Whitehead took 
purpose in a cosmic sense as well. It is one of the distinctive doc- 


#3 Modes of Thought (New York: Macmillan, 1938), p. 208. Whitehead’s 
extended treatment of “physical purposes” in Process and Reality should 
also be consulted; the entire doctrine is too complex for present purposes 
but it points up the presence of aim far below the level of conscious purpose. 

* The Function of Reason (Princeton University Press, 1929), p. 11. 

™ Jbid., p. 16. 
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trines of the philosophy of organism that the creative advance 
which characterizes the whole cosmic process requires for its in- 
telligibility a principle of limitation or selection. The creative proc- 
ess aims at the Good* and this requires a norm determining the 
relevant ingressions of the eternal object into the concrete. The 
process is not self-organizing but stands under the constraint of an 
Ideal beyond itself and yet related to it. God is that principle of 
selection and He is the ultimate embodiment of purpose. Nor is 
there any hint in Whitehead’s thought that the reality of purpose 
is dependent upon adopting a point of view; it is more than a matter 
of “looking at things that way.” The actual advance of the creative 
process in time requires in its own nature the cosmic aim without 
which anything might happen and without which we would have 
no understanding of why the future is what it is and not some other 
way. Purpose in Whitehead is a genuinely ontological principle 
although it has an undeniable cosmological orientation. 


CONCLUSION 


If we survey the development of American philosophical think- 
ing over the past sixty years mainly in order to catch sight of its 
main drift, we see at once why the concept of purpose played such 
a major role. The fact is, contrary to the widespread belief that 
American life has no place for the life of the mind, that the story 
of American philosophy in the twentieth century can be summed 
up as the most colossal example of applied philosophy on record. 
So far from keeping man’s spiritual products in a museum under 
glass, we have sought to set them to work. We have sought, that 
is, to think to some purpose and to make purpose effective in action. 
There is, to be sure, much error in such an approach, but also much 
truth. As Royce saw long ago, and contemporary America is just 
beginning to perceive, there is no point in talking about means and 
instruments unless we have some worthwhile ends to achieve. The 
chief drawback with progress in any form is that in order to entertain 
the idea at all you must have solved the difficult problem of where 
you are going. You must, in short, be clear about your purposes. 


(A_ second article, treating of purpose in contemporary American 
philosophy, will appear in a later issue.) 


* Perhaps we have imperfectly understood the extent to which White- 
head’s own thought is one more “footnote to Plato” in western though!. 
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The Problem of Being and 
the Destiny of Man 


Cornelio Fabro, C.P.S. 


HE DISCOVERY of Being by Parmenides in early Greek 
philosophy brought clearly to light for the first time the 
essential Logos of man, and in so doing made manifest also the drama 
of human destiny as it is played out in the adventure of time. With 
this discovery the troubled fantasies of myth, the differences be- 
tween religions, the illusory seductions of sense life, the repeated 
efforts of science and politics to solve the enigma of human life— 
all were dissolved by Being into the One and the Simple, which is 
the Primordial and the Eternal. But the secret of man lies hidden 
in Being and its meaning. For man is the only existent who goes 
in quest of being and in quest of himself within Being. 

True, Being is given through man, and human consciousness rises 
above every other mode of reality here below precisely insofar as 
it raises itself to the speculative point of view, which is nothing 
else than the posing of the question of Being. Still, it is not man 
who determines Being and imposes upon it its varied forms; it is 
rather Being which determines man and reveals him to himself; 
it is Being which draws him towards its own forms, since it is through 
Being and in view of, that is, because of, Being that man works in 
the world. Hence, while it might seem that Being, like every other 
concept, owes its emergence and the recognition of its presence to 
the reality of man, actually it is the presence of Being to conscious- 
ness that bears witness to the primal emergence of man.! It is not 
from the mystery of man that is born the mystery of Being and the 
inquiry into human destiny. It is rather the inexhaustible mystery 
of Being and the elusiveness of its presence, ever manifest and ever 


1 “The esse of entia is knowable only to man only in man. Only he can ask 
the question; only to himself can he put it” (K. Riezler, Man Mutable and 
Immutable {Chicago: Regnery, 1950], p. 337). 
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hidden, that has kept the philosophy of all time—and especially 
of our own day—in a perpetual state of crisis. And the understanding 
of this represents without doubt a progress in clarifying the essence 
of what it means to philosophize. 


HEIDEGGER AND THE TRUTH OF BEING 


Beings refer back to Being as to the foundation of their truth and 
actuality. The difference or distance between beings and Being 
has been called the “ontological difference” by Heidegger, and the 
grounding of beings in Being is the foundation of their truth of Being. 
This truth of Being was already alluded to in the early Heidegger of 
the Sein und Zeit period, where time appears, on the phenomenolo- 
gical level, through the negating process which is the characteristic 
point of view of an existence whose end is death. Here takes place 
the reduction of “ontic reality” (reality as appearing) to its onto- 
logical truth. 

The latest Heidegger, without abandoning his first position, is 
hinting at an explicit metaphysical dimension of Being, that is, an 
immanent presence of the Absolute which can be called “the new 
time” of God that is to come. This would constitute the so-called 
definitive “turning-point” (Kehre) of his thought, the stimulus to 
which was due above all to his deeper penetration into the poetry 
of Hélderlin.? If the statement is not pressed too far, one might 


* The continuity in the development of the thought of Heidegger is one 
of his preoccupations in all his post-war writings. Cf., e.g., Brief iiber den 
Humanismus (Bern, 1947), pp. 68-75, which refers to the principle of Sein 
und Zeit, p. 42: “Das Wesen des Daseins liegt in seiner Existenz”; or again: 
“Die substanz des Menschen ist die Existenz” (ibid., pp. 117, 212, 314). 
The identical reference is found in the important “Einleitung” of 1949 pre- 
faced to the fifth edition of Was ist Metaphysik?, p. 13, which contains the 
theoretical nucleus of the Kehre. The same continuity is attested to in the 
latest writings: cf. “Ueberwindung der Metaphysik,” in Vortrdge und Auf- 
sdtze (Pfullingen, 1954), § xxv1, p. 92; Zur Seinsfrage (Frankfurt a.M., 1956), 

. 53. 

In fact, his book on Kant in 1929 asks at the end: “Lisst sich aber die 
Endlichkeit im Dasein auch nur als Problem entwickeln ohne eine ‘ voraus- 
gesetzte’ Unendlichkeit? Welcher Art ist iberhaupt dieses ‘ Voraus-setzen’ 
im Dasein? Was bedeutet die so ‘gesetzte’. Unendlichkeit?” (Kant und das 
Problem der Metaphysik [2 Aufl., Frankfurt a.M., 1951], p. 222). Hence it 
seems inappropriate, at least with respect to Heidegger, to speak of a “radical 
reversal” as, for example, Werner Veauthier does (“Analogie des Seins und 
ontologische Differenz,” in Symposion, IV [1955], 15; cf. also p. 83). The 
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say that the passage is from “time” to Being itself, from ontology 
to metaphysics, from presence as an onto-phenomenological pro- 
cess to presence as a “return to the Source,” i.e., as expectation 
of, and openness to, the “divine” and hence as participation in the 
Absolute. 

Thus, after so much hesitant groping, Heidegger has finally come 
to a position which in its own way is a theoretical restatement of 
the central thought foundin the more organic systems of St. Thomas 
and Hegel. His position would fall midway between these two, 
as though to bear witness to the inexhaustibility and the incom- 
mensurability of these two moments in grounding the truth of 
transcendence: the analogical moment (Thomism) and the dialec- 
tic moment (Hegel). For it must be recognized—and the intense 
effort of Heidegger’s work testifies to this—that we cannot speak 
of the reality of presence save from within the truth of Being, and 
that this truth of Being, which is the ultimate foundation of the 
truth of every being, is unintelligible save through the manifes- 
tation of the Absolute, that is, through the discovery of the pre- 
sence of the Infinite as ground of the finite. Any philosophy that 
follows this path, no matter how it does so, must be called a meta- 
physics. 


Being as Presence to Man 


But what in the last analysis is Being for Heidegger? It is its 
own self, he tells us, and it is the role of thought to experience it 
and give it utterance. Being is neither God nor even the ground 
of the world (Weligrund). It is rather every existent; in fact, it 
is closer to man than any existent, whether the latter be a stone, 
an animal, a work of art, a machine, an angel, or God. Being is 
that which is most intimate, most near to us. Yet in its very near- 
ness it remains most distant from us. For man clings always 
and above all to the existent, to the individual being. True, when we 
think the existent as existent, this necessarily involves a reference 
to Being. Yet what is truly thought is always the particular ex- 
istent and never, properly speaking, Being as such. The “problem 
of Being” (Seinsfrage) is always thought of as the problem of the 
existent. 


opposition between a “Daseinszentrismus” and a “Seinsprimat” has meaning 
only if understood in a dynamic sense as two stages in one process, affirmed 
by Heidegger—and justly so, in our opinion—to be unitary. 
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For Heidegger, the presence of Being is revealed in the form of 
an illumination (Lichtung). Every time we start from the existent 
and return to it, we do so in the light of being. Being is this pre- 
sence as illumination (Die Lichtung selber ist das Sein), but the 
truth of Being, as illumination itself, remains veiled to metaphysics. 
Being is related to existence insofar as Being is this relation, that 
is, insofar as it contains ec-sistence within its own “ecstatic” es- 
sence and holds it together within itself as the locus of the truth 
of being within the existent.* Being, then, is present, because it 
is the very presence of the existent as the shining forth (to man) 
of the truth of Being within the existent. From the point of view 
of the subject, Being is the primordial awareness of the presence 
of all that is present to the human knower. From the point of view 
of the object, being is the gathering together (Aéyew) of the truth 
of being in the act of illumination. More exactly, Being is that 
which is prior in every appearance of object to subject, since it is 
the very act of appearing itself, that is, the truth of the existent 
appearing. Hence Being appears, is everywhere present; it is the 
very act of appearing and presence of the existent, the light of the 
existent at the heart of its presence. Yet Being is not God; God 
is not present but distant. 

The decisive moment in the thought of Heidegger lies in this essen- 
tial belonging of Being to the essence of man insofar as Being in- 
volves a certain openness (Offenheit) and aptness to manifest itself 
to man (Offenbarkeit). Thus the closed circle of the subject-object 
relation is broken off at the root. After three centuries the idol of a 
purely creative thought, of a transcendental subject constitutive 
of objects, is dethroned, and authentic man reappears again as ap- 
peal and quest for Being. 


Presence (Being) as such is always and in some way presence to the 
essence of man, insofar as presence is a summons which in some way 
makes an appeal to the essence of man. The essence of man as such is 
to be attentive, to hearken, because it stands within this summons, this 
presence of Being.* 


This is the primordial meaning of Being, abiding Being (das ruhende 
Sein), which is quite different from the mutable existent itself. This 


* Brief iiber den Humanismus, p. 76 ff. 

‘ I cannot translate any better the original, which is still stronger: “An- 
wesen (“Sein”) ist als Anwesen je und je Anwesen zum Menschenwesen, in- 
sofern Anwesen Geheiss ist, das jeweils das Menschenwesen ruft. Das Men- 
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difference between Being and the existent manifests itself, seen 
from the point of view of the existent with respect to Being, as 
the transcendence of Being, that is, as the domain of metaphysics. 
However, this distinction must not be understood as though it were 
a separation. Even less does it imply that in the self-manifesta- 
tion of Being the existent is that which is first “drawn forth” or 
appears, or, on the other hand, that Being is caused in the sense 
of efficient causality. 

The latter approach is indeed characteristic of Western meta- 
physics, which, beginning with Plato and Aristotle, has forgotten 
Being and dissolved the existent into the couplet of esse essentiae 
and esse existentiae. With essence then reduced to the process of 
thought by modern philosophy, and thought in turn to life, the 
inevitable conclusion of Western philosophy has been, in its two 
summits of Hegel and Nietzsche, to conceive of Being, that is, the 
reality of the real (die Wirklichkeit der Wirklichen), as pure be- 
coming and absolute mobility.6 Thus has come to a close the process 
set in motion by the cogito of Descartes, which understood truth 
as certitude and hence as objectivity. Within this perspective, es- 
sence (esse essentiae = possibilitas) and existence (esse existentiae) 
are understood respectively as the content of the existent and its 
actual realization. The “pure thought” of idealism is nothing else 
than this primordial objectivity where the subject becomes, in the 
transcendental order, the first object of the process itself.® 

Heidegger’s Being, on the other hand, is the “pure presence” of 
that which is present, abiding in itself and sustaining and showing 
forth the “ontological difference” between Being and the existent. 
This Being which is pure manifestation lies, so to speak, this side 
of or prior to all distinction and duality of essence and existence, 
matter and form, cause and effect, object and subject, mortal and 
divine—all of which, as structures of the existent, presuppose it. 
These dualities, according to Heidegger’s more recent thought, can 
be traced to an initial misunderstanding in traditional philosophy 
extending from Plato to Nietzsche and Sartre, namely, the desire to 


schenwesen ist als solches hérend, weil es ins rufende Geheiss, ins An-wesen 
gehért” (Zur Seinsfrage, p. 28). 

§ Zur Seinsfrage, p. 16. 

* Cf. “Uberwindung der Metaphysik,” § 4, in Vortrdge und Aufsdtze, p. 74. 
Further on (p. 77) Heidegger recognizes that Hegel has taken up the energeia 


of Aristotle, but in the sense of actuality, of existence, which remains confined 
to the Logic. 
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investigate being as being (l’ente in quanto ente), forgetting all the 
while the act that is the very Being of all beings.’ 

In other words, the only form which the truth of Being takes 
is that of presence, and the only valid form of thought is the “re- 
duction” of beings to the light (Lichtung) of Being itself. Any other 
attempt to found the truth of being which appeals to some kind 
of “mediation,” such as passing from the immediately present to 
the mediately present, from revealed multiplicity to the hidden 
One, from evident effects to the ultimate cause, is linked up with 
the same initial deviation. As long as we continue along this path 
of the distinction between the esse essentiae and the esse exislentiae, 
to which Western thought has remained so obstinately attached, 
there can be no exit into the light of Being but only a deeper sink- 
ing into the chaos of nihilism. Thus there is an inverse correspon- 
dence between the primacy of the sensible proclaimed by Nietzsche, 
on the one hand, and the primacy of the supersensible proclaimed 
by Plato on the other; between Nietzsche’s will to power and Plato’s 
transcendence of the Idea; between Nietzsche’s mediation of the 
will and Plato’s mediation of the intellect.® 

As regards the nature of the presence that is Being, Heidegger 
has multiplied his efforts to make it clear. In a postscript dated 
1950 to his essay, Das Ding,® he undertakes to express himself as 
clearly as the limits of the difficult subject matter will allow. The 
context is the question of a young student who had asked him: 
“Whence (to put it briefly) does the thought of being become mani- 


7 The inevitable conclusion of Western metaphysics is therefore “nihilism,” 
as the more recent writings of Heidegger insist. In the Essay dedicated 
to his friend, E. Jiinger, Heidegger points out this situation by drawing a 
line through Sein (cf. Zur Seinsfrage, p. 30 ff.). On the basis of this denun- 
ciation Heidegger then speaks of an overcoming ( Uberwindung), which is 
a renewal (Verwindung) or restoration (Restauration) of metaphysics, and 
deplores that all his work has been radically misunderstood, since Sein und 
Zeit, as a destruction of metaphysics (op. cit., p. 36). 

§ “Uberwindung der Metaphysik,” § 9, p. 79. Further on (§ 26, p. 91 ff.) 
Heidegger shows the inevitable consequence of the emptiness resulting from 
the “forgetfulness of being” (Seinsverlassenheit) in the theory of the “super- 
man’’ which paved the way for two world wars and culminated in the ir- 
rationality oi the Fudrer, once man is reduced to the level of means, to the 
“most important prime matter” (wichtigste Rohstoff). 

* Published now in Vortrdge und Aufsdtze, pp. 182-85. The preceding 
essay “Das Ding,” of 1950 (op. cit., p. 163 ff.) follows the doctrine of the 
ontological “quadratic”: heaven and earth, mortals and gods (cf. Zur Seins- 
frage, p. 31). 
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fest?” Heidegger replies that Being should not be taken as an ob- 
ject, nor thought as the pure activity of a subject. Being is not in 
fact identical with reality (Wirklichkeit) or with the precisely de- 
termined real object. It is not opposed to “no longer being” or to 
“not yet being.” Both of these belong to the essence of Being, just 
as traditional metaphysics had already maintained in attributing 
to Being the two possible modes of reality and necessity. But in 
the thought of Being there never becomes present merely some- 
thing real in such a way that it is given as the truth. To think Being 
means this: to respond to the exigency of its essence. The response 
rises from this exigency and is resolved again into it. It is a kind 
of drawing back before existence and in this way an entrance into 
its language. But what belongs to the exigency of Being is whatever 
has been discovered (dA7jOeva, Adyos, paows) as the hidden coming, 
so to speak, of what announces its presence in the possibility of 
turning back from the forgetfulness of being. To all this the response 
must pay attention with a long-continued effort of recollection and 
a constant attitude of hearkening, so as the hear the call of Being. 


Immanence of Being and Absence of God 


But it is precisely here that the greatest pitfall of error lies. Un- 
like mathematical knowledge, this kind of thinking can never be 
brought to complete clarity of expression. On the other hand, it 
is not arbitrary (Willkiir) but linked to the essential network of Being, 
not necessarily in the form of propositions but rather as the dis- 
position to walk in the path of response and of that full “recollec- 
tion” (Adyog = Sammlung) of reflection on Being that has already 
been attained in language. Thus what Heidegger is seeking to dis- 
cover, in the converging perspectives of the “Sacred” of Hdélderlin 
and the “God is dead” of Nietzsche, is not so much the foundation 
for a presence of God as the meaning of the absence of God which 
has resulted from modern thought and the internal development 
of modern culture. The deprivation of God and of the divine is a 
kind of absence.” 


1% The deprivation of God (Fehl Gottes) is the central theme of the com- 
mentaries on Hdélderlin, who was the positive inspiration for the later Hei- 
degger (just as he was the negative inspiration for Nietzsche). Cf. Erlaii- 
terungen zu Hélderlins Dichtung (2 Aufl., Frankfurt a.M., 1951). See also 
“Wozu Dichter?” in Holzwege (Frankfurt, 1950), p. 248; and “Die Zeit des 
Weltbildes,” ibid., p. 70. 
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This absence, however, is not mere emptiness; rather it is pre- 
cisely the presence, which we should make our own, of the hidden 
fullness of what has already been, of what reveals itself as already 
gathered up, namely, in the divine of the Greeks, in the prophecy 
of Judaism, in the preaching of Jesus. This “no-longer” is also in 
itself the “not-yet” of the hidden coming of its inexhaustible es- 
sence. Since Being is never simply what is properly real, the “watch- 
fulness over Being” (Wdchterschaft des Seins) can never be iden- 
tified with the function of a watchman who protects from thieves 
the treasures left in his care within a building. It does not stop 
short at the presently given. In this simple datum, taken in itself, 
cannot be found any exigency for Being. The watchfulness we are 
speaking of means to be on the watch for the web of Being that 
has already existed—and that is to come—in an attitude of long 
and constantly renewed reflection that pays attention to the signs 
(Weisung) given by Being, as Being itself demands. In the web 
(destiny) of Being what is given is not pure succession. First there 
is simply self-presentation, then world and things, but always passage 
and contemporaneousness of the first to the second. 

In this journey we should have no illusions as to the easy success 
of this project of thinking Being. The thought of Being that takes 
the form of response (Entsprechen), Heidegger warns, is something 
that is ever falling short of its goal, like a beggar always in need. 
What is more, it may be a path that is inaccessible, that is not meant 
to be a path of salvation or the bearer of a new wisdom. At best 
the way is but a trail, that is, a path across the fields (Feldwegq). 
It not only speaks of destruction, but has already worked its de- 
struction, namely, against any pretense at a coherent doctrine, or 
a valid cultural formation, or an authentic action of the spirit. The 
latter can all be traced to the first false step which led to the turn- 
ing away into the forgetfulness of Being. 

Thus the theme of the presence of God is closely associated in 
Heidegger with the problem of the presence of Being, even though 
Being is not God, and precisely because it is not. Such, in fact, 
must be the case in any philosophy which attempts to become truly 
metaphysical and appeals to an “experience of Being” (Seinser- 
jalirung) as the primary foundation of its truth. Such an experience 
demands a very special kind of immediacy transcending every 
familiar form of immediacy, whether empirical or reflective. As is 
well known, the later Heidegger, following Hélderlin, attributes to 
poets and philosophers an initial form of this experience of pre- 
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sence." He returns to the same idea even more emphatically in 
his latest writings, maintaining that both thought and poetry must 
return to where, in a certain sense, they have always been and yet 
have not constructed anything. All that we can do is to prepare 
the way for dwelling in this place by building there. Such building 
cannot yet refer either to building a house for God or habitations 
for mortals. We must be content to construct along the Way that 
leads to this place by means of metaphysics and that thus permits 
us to follow the path that will lead to the overcoming of nihilism.” 

This construction is certainly rendered possible by the structure 
of Being as inexhaustible “openness” (Offenheif) for an existent es- 
sentially characterized by Being, as is man. But it seems that now 
the circle of the Being-existent (Sein-Seiendes) relationship is a clos- 
ed one and remains perfectly self-sufficient in itself according to 
the definitive formula of reciprocity: “It belongs to the truth of 
Being that Being never reveals itself without an existent, nor an 
existent without Being.”* What is meant here is the circularity 
or circuminsession of Being with respect to the existent, in an ori- 
ginal mode of immanence that lies midway between that of epistemo- 
logical subjectivity, on the one hand, and idealistic pantheism of 
the Spinozan type on the other. It means that everything can be- 
come present in Being, that is, can become present only through, 
or in, the illumination of Being, a Being, therefore, that cannot be 
transcended and is given equally for all existents, from the grain 
of sand all the way up to God. 

Thus the Being of Heidegger possesses no dimensions, perfec- 
tions or qualities proper to itself: it is ontically empty. Consequent- 
ly for him the biblical saying in which God reveals himself, “I am 
Who am” (Exod. 3: 14), is a nonsense statement, since it is equiva- 
lent to denying all reality of God. And so Heidegger, by a different 
path, but with equal inevitability, has returned to the fundamen- 
tal principle of Aristotelian semantics, namely, that “Being is not,” 
since it is only existents which actually exist and it is the work 
of thought (Adyocs) to gather them together (Aéyecy) into the unity 


" Cf. Was ist Philosophie? Nachwort (5 Aufl., Frankfurt a.M., 1949), p. 46. 

1% M. Heidegger, Zur Seinsfrage, p. 41 f. 

18 “Zur Wahrheit des Seins gehért, dass das Sein nie west ohne das Seiende, 
dass niemals ein Seiendes ist ohne das Sein” (Was ist Metaphysik? Nachwort, 
p. 41). On the interpretation of the text, see my “Ontologia esistenzialis- 
tica e metafisica tradizionale,” Revista di filosofia neoscolastica, XLV 
(1953), 600 ff., note 3. 
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of Being. The unlimited openness of Being to beings that he main- 
tains is no impediment to its immanence within them all; it rather 
reinforces the latter with an unbreakable bond. It is within Being 
itself, within the pure “presence of what is present,” that the indi- 
vidual existents diffuse or “dilute” the concentrated truth proper 
to Being itself insofar as the past belongs essentially to the future 
and viceversa. This mutual reciprocity only serves to reinforce the 
radical immanence of Being, an immanence that can never be tran- 
scended because it is the very expression of the truth of Being. 


Being and Nothingness 


The above-mentioned immanence is founded in its turn on a re- 
ciprocity still more radical and primordial, that of being and nothing- 
ness. Heidegger keeps returning to this theme with insistence in all 
his writings, so that one might well say that it is the Ariadne’s 
thread for finding our way into the secret of his dialectic. In the 
same context already mentioned of the Postscript to Was ist Meta- 
physik? we read that it is nothingness which grounds the dread that 
in turn makes possible the experience of Being as the “Other” for 
every existent. This nothingness (das Nichts) which Being distills 
within its own essence at the heart of itself does not play the 
role of mere “empty negation.” It can rather be called a_ tran- 
scendental phenomenological negation, insofar as what results from 
the removal of every particular existent is distinct from the latter, 
and is therefore “that which we call being.” Thus nothingness is 
that which is the Other with respect to every existent, that which 
cannot be represented as an existent, and therefore presents itself 
(west) precisely as Being.” It is, in fact, thanks to nothingness, as 
the object of dread, that we can achieve the pure experience of Being 
in which individual beings are both given and transcended. In a 
word, nothingness is the foundation of transcendence itself. 

In 1947 Heidegger takes another step forward by making ex- 
plicit reference to the “not” as the negation of the negation of the 
essence of Being. Hence: 


Nihilation reveals itself within Being itself and not at all within the 
existence (Dasein) of man. The nihilating principle within Being is the 


4 Cf. Einfiihrung in die Metaphysik (Tibingen, 1953), pp. 95 f., 130 ff. 
%Was ist Metaphysik?, Nachwort, p. 41. 
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essence of what I call nothingness. Consequently, after thinking Being, 
thought thinks nothingness." 


The brief Preface of 1949 to Vom Wesen des Grundes is dedicated 
to nothingness. The latter is there called upon expressly in order 
to explain the “ontological difference” between Being and the ex- 
istent in which lies “the foundation.” Heidegger declares that the 
nothingness in question is the nothingness of the individual ex- 
istent and is thus Being itself as though experimentally discovered 
from the starting point of the existent. The ontological difference 
is the nothingness between the existent and Being. But if Being 
as negation (Nicht) with respect to the existent is not a purely ne- 
gative nothingness, even less is the ontological difference which is 
the negation between existent and Being merely the image of a 
distinction of reason (ens rationis), as traditional metaphysics has 
conceived it. The nihilating negation proper to nothingness and 
that proper to the ontological difference do not, indeed, belong to 
the same species. But they are the same thing in that they both 
belong to the manifestation of the Being of the existent.” 

It is here that the role of dread fits in. By revealing to man the 
abyss (Abgrund) of nothingness, it awakens him to the experience 
of Being. Thus nothingness plays a constitutive role just as much 
as Being; or rather, it reveals itself as the possibility of the Being 
that it conceals in order to manifest it. Heidegger tells us, in fact, 
that “Nothingness, as that which is other with respect to the ex- 
istent, is the veil of Being.”!® It should not surprise us, then, that 
in the original text of Was ist Metaphysik? (1929) man is spoken 
of as the “lieutenant of nothingness” (Platzhalter des Nichts).'® 


1% In Vom Wesen des Grundes (1931), p. 39, note, it is explained that it 
is only by means of the nothingness (Nichtigkeit) of the whole of being that 
the problem of the transcendence of man can and ought to be posed. 

17 Yom Wesen des Grundes, Vorwort zur dritten Auflage (1949), p. 5. In 
the commentary on the poem Andenken of Hélderlin (1943) we read that 
also the “nothingness of the empty” does not reveal itself without being: 
“Selbst das Nichts nich west ohne das Sein” (p. 141). 

18 “Dyas Nichts als das Andere zum Seienden ist der Schleier des Seins” 
(Was ist Metaphysik?, Nachwort, p. 46). 

1” Was ist Metaphysik?, p. 34. The expression in its most complete form 
is that of 1946: “Der Wahrnis als der Hut des Seins entspricht der Hirt, der 
mit einer idyllischen Schiéferei und Naturmystik so wenig zu tun hat, dass 
er nur Hirt des Seins werden kann, insofern er der Platzhalter des Nichts 
bleibt. Beides ist das Selbe” (“Der Spruch des Anaximander” in Holzwege, 
p. 321). 
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This expression is not at all enigmatic, after all that has been said 
concerning the original meaning of Being. 

In 1950 Heidegger returned with insistence to the distinction be- 
tween nothingness as found in the domain of formal logic and as 
found in ontic-existential analysis. The latter nothingness, under- 
stood as the “nullity” (das Nichthafte) of the existent, is the dia- 
metrical opposite of simple negation. It is never mere negation; 
still less is it something in the sense of an object. It is “Being it- 
self” (das Sein selbst), to the truth of which man can approach once 
he succeeds in transcending himself as subject, that is, once he no 
longer represents the existent as object.” 

The ontological positivity of nothingness thus understood is 
brought out in Heidegger’s commentaries on Hdélderlin when he 
refers to the ancient identity between Being and nature. For na- 
ture, according to the poet, has emerged from chaos, “has been gen- 
erated from the sacred Chaos.” Chaos is therefore the abyss, 
the half-open fissure, the first of all openings, in which all things 
are mixed together,” the primordial confusion from which proceeds 
all distinction because it is from it that all things proceed. Chaos 
thus represents the inexhaustibility of Being iself and hence comes 
to be called “sacred”; or rather, “Chaos is the Sacred itself.” 

Heidegger’s nothingness, by means of this introduction of the 
Sacred suggested by Hélderlin, does not merely take flight from 
Being as its privation; on the contrary, it founds and precedes it, 
and hence grounds the possibility of transcending the existent. 
Thus we read that no reality precedes nature insofar as the latter is 
yawning abyss (Aufklaffung) but only enters into it. It reaches 
beyond every particular thing in its determinate appearance, since 
it constitutes the “already there” ever present in Being, Thus na- 
ture can be called older than all that precedes and younger than 
all that follows. This ever future yet always “already there” (das 
stets Einstige) is “the Sacred” (das Heilige). It is not, however, to 
be understood as of itself signifying a religious category in the manner 
proposed by Schleiermacher, Fries, R. Otto, etc., but rather in a 
cosmic sense as foundation of the appearance of Being in the womb 
of nature. 


*» “Die Zeit der Weltbildes,” in Holzwege, p. 104, note 14, which clarifies 
the ontological function of the refusal (Verweigerung) of knowledge. 

= “ydoc bedeutet zuerst das Gihnende, die klaffende Kluft, das zuvor 
sich 6ffnende Offene worin alles eingeschlungen ist” (Erldut. zu Hélderlins 
Dichtung, p. 61). 
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The recourse to the Sacred keeps appearing with discreet in- 
sistence in the latest writings of Heidegger and represents perhaps 
his last word, but perhaps the least comprehensible, on the foun- 
dation or ground of Being. The Sacred in its quality of initial mo- 
ment (Das Anfdngliche) thus remains inviolate and whole within 
itself. It is also the source of the omnipresence of Being with re- 
spect to the totality of the real, and therefore, as the primordially 
sacred, dispenses to every reality, together with its omnipresence, 
the security of its permanence; it is the sole immediately true. In 
this perspective of the ontological immediacy of the foundation of 
reality, giovc (nature), the open, Being, nothingness, and the 
Sacred all lie on the same plane. Hence nothing prevents us from 
identifying, as Hélderlin himself does, nature and the Sacred.” In 
fact, Heidegger repeatedly highlights the fact that for Hélderlin the 
Sacred is “older than time” and “above the gods.” It is present in 
silence as that which comes, and hence never becomes “object” of 
representation or of thought.* 

We might add that this theme of nothingness is also a certifica- 
tion of the continuity of the thought of Heidegger. It supplies the 
only key for entering into the “presence” that is the truth of Being 
(at least beginning with the conclusion to Was ist Metaphysik ?) when- 
ever the fundamental problem of metaphysics is proposed in terms 
of the question drawn from Leibniz and Schelling: “Why in gene- 
ral is there something rather than nothing?” (Warum ist tiberhaupt 
Seiendes und nicht vielmehr Nichts?). In the latest writings the in- 
troduction of nothingness in order to make Being manifest becomes 
the decisive moment for ontological reflection, thanks to which 
philosophy becomes the sole form of valid knowledge on the level 
of the strictly speculative point of view. Moreover, reflection on 
nothingness reveals the nature of spirit (Geist) in its essential act 
of negating activity, not as something contradictory to, but rather 
underlying, all culture and all faith. It follows that without nothing- 
ness the Being of the existent is incomprehensible. The mode of 
questioning with respect to nothingness can thus serve as norm and 
index for the mode of questioning with respect to the existent.™ 
Thus, it can never be too often repeated and called to our attention, 


" Tbid., p. 56. 

% Tbid., p. 65. 

* “Die Art des Fragens nach dem Nichts kann als Gradmesser und Kenn- 
zeichen fiir die Art des Fragens nach dem Seienden gelten” (Einfiihrung in 
die Metaphysik, p. 18). 
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Being for Heidegger is no longer the mere verbal extrapolation of 
the copula of the judgment (as for Kant), or the highest formal 
note of all genera and species (as for rationalism), but the real in 
its very presence, which finds its limits only in nothingness. Ac- 
cordingly, anything whatsoever that is not simply nothing, is, and 
hence nothingness “belongs for us to Being.” 

The tension between Being and nothingness within the finite ex- 
istent provides the authentic standpoint of theoretical thought. 
According to the different ways in which they interpret this tension 
the various fundamental philosophies differ among themselves. 


HEGEL AND THE TRUTH OF BEING 


In Hegel, the problem of the presence of the Absolute, though 
less obvious, is all the more intensely lived. The recent Hegelian 
revival has brought out more clearly than ever his unrelenting deter- 
mination to adequate the mind to the fullness of reality, as though 
the theological moment were intrinsic to his philosophical thought 
and could not be dissociated from it without destroying it. This 
said, here is our fundamental impression: If we leave aside both 
the openly declared monistic content of Hegel’s metaphysics (its 
Spinozism) and the inferiority of religion (even revealed religion) 
with respect to philosophy,”* a profound analogy can be discovered 
between the Hegelian and the Thomistic procedures of founding 
the truth of being, in the sense that both describe this foundation 
as the presence (or metaphysical immanence) of the Absolute, as 
of Being itself (Sein selbst), within finite reality. 


* “Jegliches, was nicht schlechthin nichts ist, ist, und sogar das Nichts 
“gehért’ uns zum Sein” (ibid., p. 64). 

* I say “inferiority” and not merely “subordination” because a certain 
subordination (i.e., methodological) of religion, whether natural or revealed, 
to philosophy is also admitted by the Christian and the Catholic, for whom 
reason is the natural light and hence via, preparation, and defence of faith 
and religion—not an obstacle, as in Protestant fideism. St. Thomas vigor- 
ously defended the character of “science” belonging to theology, and Hegel 
on this point praised unreservedly Scholastic theology: “So hat sich im 
Mittelalter die scholaslische Theologie erzeugt—eine Wissenschaft, welche 
die Religion nach der Seite des Denkens und der Vernunft aufgebildet und 
sich bemiiht hat, die tiefsten Lehren der geoffenbarten Religion denkend 
zu erfassen” (Berliner Schriften, ed. J. Hoffmeister, Sdimmtliche Werke X1 
[Hamburg, 1956], p. 79). 
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Pushed all the way, however, the two positions diverge. Where- 
as for St. Thomas the presence of God is the foundation of creation 
and of the activity of created causes, for Hegel the presence of 
the Absolute absorbs into itself, as supreme Life, the truth and 
transient (apparent) actuality of every finite life in its universal 
form. This is the Hegelian conception of the positive Infinite, 
which is no longer that which is other than the finite (a negative 
Infinite), but the dialectical unity of both finite and Infinite, 
as we shall point out below. He also calls it simply “Being” (Sein) 
insofar as it has been reconstituted in itself as “negation of nega- 
tion” and is being-for-itself (Fiirsichsein).%’ 


The Two Dialectics 


This situation, reduced to its basic outlines, can be expressed 
in the following terms:* 

1) Two dialectics can be distinguished in Hegel, or, if one prefers, 
two phases or forms of the one dialectic. One, the better known, 
is the ternary dialectic of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis (being, 
non-being, becoming). The other, less known but stressed more and 
more in the writings of Hegel, is a binary dialectic of finite-Infi- 
nite, existence-Being, world-God. The first takes off from the ab- 
stract domain of the understanding (Verstand); its role is to lead us 
to the concrete domain of reason (Vernunft). The second expresses 
from within the tension in act of the life of reason. 

2) Thus the point of arrival of the first dialectic—that is, God 
as absolute Spirit and Idea—becomes in a certain way the point 
of departure of the second. Or better, as Hegel himself says, the 
latter becomes or manifests itself as a new and second “immediacy.” 
In the first (pure) immediacy, Being appears at the beginning as 
empty and abstract. This is because it is the beginning in the do- 
main of appearance, and hence is only the “apparent beginning,” 
indispensable nonetheless from the point of view of the method (the 
ternary dialectic). In the second immediacy, the beginning within 
the pure concept also manifests itself as Being, but now it is “full 
Being,” that is, the concrete totality of the real in all its pure intensity. 


”” Enc. der phil. Wissenschaft., § 95, ed. J. Hoffmeister, S. W. V (Leipzig, 
1949), p. 113 f. 

* Cf. esp. Wissenschaft der Logik, Buch III, Kap. 3: “Die absolute Idee” 
(ed. Lasson, Bd. II, p. 483 ff.). 
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3) Hence it is clear that the authentic and truly primary imme- 
diacy, within which the truth of Being is manifested and founded, 
is the second, called “mediated immediacy,” which occurs in the 
complete “return” of the Spirit to its own actuality. The Absolute 
which the Phenomenology of Spirit speaks of as “resulting,”® re- 
veals itself in the conclusion of the Science of Logic as “resulting 
from itself, insofar as, thanks to the method, the presence of the 
Absolute that was only implicit (“standing behind our back”) at 
the beginning of the first (apparent) immediacy finally makes it- 
self explicit to a finite consciousness in the historical unfolding of 
human temporality. 

4) In reality, then, the second should be called the truly primary 
immediacy (presence), whereas the first should be called secondary, 
because the former is the founding and the latter the founded. 

5) From this follows the process of progressive determination of 
the indeterminate beginning (Anfang): (a) In the Phenomenology 
this beginning takes the form of the apparent immediate: “this, 
here, now....” (b) In the Logic it appears as Being, indeterminate, 
empty, identical with nothingness (the nothingness of the ternary 
dialectic). (c) In the Philosophy of Religion it is the finite (or the 
binary dialectic), which then reveals itself as inconsistent by itself 
alone and requiring to be founded on the Infinite. (d) But the de- 
velopment of each of these three starting points or beginnings makes 
it clear that the only authentic beginning is the Absolute itself, 
the absolute Spirit, or God, to whom the finite leads us as to the 
fountainhead of its truth. 


Primacy of the Absolute Spirit 


Consequently, when we pass from the “method” to “Being-in 
itself,” the situation is reversed. God, who is the Absolute and the 
real Infinite, is the unqualifiedly First. He is the sole “principle” 
(Grund), and from Him all things proceed. If, then, from the point 
of view of the method God appears as “result” or consequence, this 


*» Phdnomenologie des Geistes, Vorrede (ed. J. Hoffmeister, S. W. Il [Leipzig, 
1937], p. 21): “Das Wahre ist das Ganze. Das Ganze ist aber nur das durch 
seine Entwicklung sich vollendete Wesen. Es ist von dem Absoluten zu sagen, 
dass es wesentlich Resultal, dass es erst am Ende das ist, was es in Wahrheit 
ist.” But even here we already read that the true initial principle is the 
Absolute, 
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result from the point of view of God appears as “result of itself,” 
or the causa sui of Spinoza. Hence viewed from the perspective of 
the method alone, the Absolute is seen in a form that is inadequate 
and quite improper, as the later Hegel himself will energetically 
maintain.” The line of thought, we read, according to which the 
absolute Spirit appears as proceeding only in the manner of a con- 
sequence, and hence from an other, from the logical idea, from 
nature, and from the finite spirit, is based on a unilateral time per- 
spective, which introduces a distorted and hence false determina- 
tion. The reason is that the absolute Spirit, for the very reason 
that it is the Absolute, does not proceed from another, but rather 
is itself every other and therefore exists of itself as the absolutely 
first, through which everything that is, is. 

For us who begin from the other, its content does not appear as 
absolute but as resulting from the other. The absolute truth, how- 
ever, cannot be a result in this manner, but only in the manner of 
the absolutely First, as absolute fulfillment, within which every- 
thing else is only a moment. The path of knowledge that we have 
traced does certainly appear as “mediating.” But this does not 
mean that the absolute Spirit is mediated by another. On the con- 
trary, in the final term the one-sidedness of the result disappears 
and it becomes clear that it is itself the source from which it results. 
It is the result only of its own self, and is therefore that which first 
appeared both as its own first and its own “other.” It negates it- 
self as result. It is rebound upon itself, the act of presupposing it- 
self and this very presupposition; for the latter is posited in itself 
through the mediation of the result, in order to do away with itself 
as presupposed and to posit itself as being itself posited. The log- 
ical Idea, that is, the abstraction from being or the finite world 
—that primary and immediate datum, the apparent that is posited 
—is therefore not that which is immediate. It is rather that which 
is posited by the Absolute Spirit as first, and the absolute Spirit 
in its turn exists only as the act of positing Idea, nature, and finite 
spirit. 

In the final result this apparent immediate is itself posited as 
something posited, that is, as not authentically immediate. It has 
been degraded from its status of immediacy as a nothing-but-posit- 
ed, as though it is rather the absolute Spirit alone that is the au- 
thentically true. Both these points of view, both the beginning 


* I call attention especially to Vorlesungen iiber die Philosophie der Religion 
(ed. Lasson, Bd. XII, p. 174). 
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from an immediate and the positing of a mediate as something po- 
sited, are really one moment within the absolute Spirit, constituting 
precisely one and the same inner movement. Both make up the 
living activity of God in himself. On our part, we pass from the 
world to God, but we also affirm that God created the world, that 
is to say, that which appears as clearly other than God is also posit- 
ed by Him. Thus the world is at once both natural and created. 
As created, it remains always in a state of belonging to God; posit- 
ed by Him, it maintains always its inner determination or tendency 
to return to Him. 

This perspective, according to which the immediate is posited 
as a moment of the Spirit itself, is quite different in nature from 
the earlier perspective, in which we began naively from the immediate 
as unrelated to God, as though God in some way comes into being 
for the first time. But in this very becoming God reveals himself at a 
certain moment as the absolutely First, as the one who becomes 
through his own self. The finite world, which is thus something 
posited, is thereby a moment in the life of this Spirit and contained 
within it. The point is not that only according to the method, 
according to the external form of the process of becoming, is the 
immediate sublated (aufgehoben) or transcended. Rather this mo- 
ment of transcending or sublating the immediate belongs essentially 
to the final result itself, to its very content. Every process, 
including that of self-transcendence or self-sublation, is a definite mo- 
ment or phase, a determination within the absolute content. Both con- 
stitute a single movement, a single process of mediation, enclosed 
within itself. Both express the activity of God in himself. The 
Spirit makes itself object, divides itself within itself, opposes itself 
to nature. Hence that which is posited as nature, that is, the world, 
is that which continues to belong to the Spirit and thereby pos- 
sesses this inner impulse of self-movement to return to itself. It 
is a question, as Hegel says explicitly in his conclusion, of a “double 
movement” within the divine life. One is from the point of view 
of the method and belonging to the domain of appearance, which 
proceeds from the finite to the Infinite and is thus the perspective 
of us men as finite knowing spirits. The other is the movement of 
the divine life within itself, which begins from itself and proceeds 
through the finite to return to itself, the movement, that is, of the 
spirit insofar as it is self-manifestation, as appearance of the divine. 


= A “necessary moment” according to the Hegelian conception of liberty 
(cf. Philos. d. Relig., I, 165 ff.). 
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The World as Self-Manifestalion of God 


Self-manifestation, according to Hegel, is of the essence of the 
Spirit. And the reason is that God, as both Plato and Aristotle 
affirmed, is not jealous. The manifestation of God is the act of 
creation. The Christian religion, too, teaches that God has revealed 
himself to men as though they now are what God himself is. God 
is Spirit through spirit: He loses nothing when He communicates 
himself.2 Thus the requirements of theoretical reason are com- 
pletely satisfied. God as absolute Spirit is essentially present to 
the world, to nature, and to finite spirits, because both nature and 
finite spirits exist only through His life and liberty. This presence 
of God: is at the same time His own return to himself, and hence 
is an act of making himself present to himself, or what can be call- 
ed an “absolute mediation” that is at once beginning and media- 
tion in itself.** But this holds good only for God. Only in Him are 
concept and being inseparable, belonging essentially to each other. 
In this way the ontological argument takes on validity; or rather 
we might say that the entire life of the spirit is nothing but the un- 
folding of this argument in act. 

The perspective of Heidegger was just the opposite of that of 
St. Thomas on causality as the foundation of the presence of God 
in the world. Since according to Heidgger man is unqualifiedly 
finite, therefore not only the existent but Being itself is finite, in 
accordance with the full reciprocity of the couplets man-Being and 
Being-existent. Therefore God remains distant, and we can never 
know if it is possible to have a “presence” of God. Just the reverse, 
again, is the perspective of Hegel, which Heidegger understood— 
like all the tradition—only from the point of view of the method, 
that is, the ternary dialectic, leaving in obscurity the binary dia- 
lectic that supports it as its foundation. It is the latter that ex- 


%* An odd and profound expression, characteristic of a theological Hegel: 
“Ebenso verliert Gott nichts, wenn er sich mitteilt” (op. cit., I, 201). This 
almost coincides with the principle used by Kierkegaard to demonstrate 
(against Hegel!) the compatibility of created liberty with the divine omni- 
potence. Cf. The Journals, trans. and ed. by A. Dru (Oxford Univ. Press, 
1951), n. 616, p. 180 f. 

% Hegel writes powerfully: “Alle Unmittelbarkeit ist nur wahr, wirklich, 
insofern sie Vermittlung in sich ist, und umgekehrt alle Vermittlung ist 
nur wahr, insofern sie Unmittelbarkeit in sich ist, Beziehung auf sich selbst 
hat” (op. cit., I, 222). 
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plains how the “negation of negation” (the so-called third moment 
of the dialectic) constitutes the absolute mediation, together with 
the “passage to the positive Infinite which is the consequence of 
the resulting immediacy”* that reveals itself as in truth the ab- 
solutely first and founding immediacy. 

The point is this. The “ontological difference” of Heidegger, pre- 
cisely because of the reciprocity it involves between Being and exis- 
tent and Being and nothingness, cannot help but keep God at a 
distance and render impossible all presence. On the other hand, in 
a diametrically opposite sense, the double dialectic of Hegel, which 
refers both the Absolute in itself and the finite (nature and man) 
to a moment in the process of self-manifestation, ends up also by 
holding the finite at a distance from God, whose absolute life is re- 
solved into a process of “making himself present to himself,” so 
that the unique adequate object of infinite life turns out to be the 
Infinite itself. Thus if in Heidegger the unattainable Infinite is 
made to disappear, in Hegel it is the finite itself that disappears, 
since it dissolves and disappears into non-being. 


The Finile as Moment in the Life of the Infinite 


Hegel himself saw the difficulty, and his response is as decisive 
as could be wished for; it constitutes, in fact, his maturest thinking 
on the subject of God.*® In the domain of immediacy and of ab- 
stract intelligence, the finite appears as positive. But once reflec- 
tion intervenes it discovers that the finite is really negation and 
thus shows that the only authentic affirmative is the Infinite. The 
fundamental positions here can be reduced to three: (1) The In- 
finite exists alongside the finite, as in a rationalistic metaphysics. 
(2) The Infinite is the reality of the finite, as in Spinoza’s Substance. 
(3) The Infinite is reality in the finite, which then appears as a “mo- 
ment” of the Infinite. This last is Hegel’s position. It is not pan- 
logism or pantheism, as in Spinoza, but panentheism, as in Par- 
menides: presence has absorbed causality into itself.* 

What is important to point out above all is what we might call 
the “reflexive dialectic” of the finite with respect to the Infinite. 


* “Resultierende Unmittelbarkeit” (op. cit., I, 144). 

% Op. cit., p. 146 ff. (“Der Begriff Gottes”). 

3° Cf. the discussion in E. Schmidt, Hegels Lehre von Gott, (Giitersloh, 
1952), pp. 79 ff., 105 f., 187 ff. 
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It might be added that this could have been predicted in view of 
the method of reciprocity from which it sprang, and which is re- 
sponsible for the absorption of causality into presence. According 
to this perspective, Hegel writes, first came finitude, then the finitude 
of reflecting consciousness, to which the Infinite opposes itself as 
though in a finite way it becomes itself the finite and thus a kind 
of reduplication of itself. The true relationship, however, is that 
of the inseparable unity of finite and Infinite, and precisely in such 
a way that the finite is revealed as an essential moment of the In- 
finite, insofar as the Infinite, as absolute negativity, is nothing but 
pure mediation in itself.* 

Here, then, we have Hegel’s deduction of how the finite belongs 
to the Infinite. Into it he has introduced, for the first time to my 
knowledge, double negation as the constitutive note of the Abso- 
lute, in the sense of an intrinsic self-sublation (Diremtion) or self- 
transcendence that in turn sublates or transcends its own self. The 
finite, continues Hegel, is itself negation. And that which is of it- 
self negative is by the same token the surpassing both of itself and 
of the negative. Hence the negation that is posited as negation 
—and therefore is self-annuling—becomes affirmation. But this 
affirmative exists only by means of the negation of itself as well 
as of the negative. Now the negative of the Infinite is the finite. 
Hence the Infinite exists only as the finite. The latter must sublate 
itself within itself, and thus must sublate this very sublation. This 
first unity itself is abstract and hence finite, and in this way sub- 
blates itself precisely in this act of self-sublation. The mediation 
itself is suppressed and mediated, as though by means of this double 
negation authentic Infinity originates itself and thereby becomes 
infinite. 

For Hegel, consequently, Infinity becomes the most proper at- 
tribute for characterizing the essence of God from within the dia- 
lectical process, which we have called the process of the essential 
(mutual) belonging together of the finite and the Infinite. The 
process outlined, in fact, shows that the finite is an essential mo- 
ment of the Infinite, and that if we on our part affirm God as the 
Infinite, He on His part in order to be God cannot do without the 
finite. He must finitize and determine himself. 


37 For the dialectic of finite and Infinite and of the double infinity, spurious 
and authentic, see Wissenschaft der Logik, Buch I, Abschn. I, Kap. 3 B; 
Enc. d. phil. Wiss., §§ 92-95. 
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To assert this might at first seem sacrilegious (literally, in Hegel’s 
words, “non-divine” = ungolilich), but we already find the equi- 
valent in the accepted representations of God. Thus we are ac- 
customed to consider Him as the Creator of the world. God creates 
the world from nothing: that is to say, outside of the world there 
exists nothing sensible, nothing exterior, since the world is exteriori- 
ty itself. God determines. But outside of Him there is nothing to 
determine. Hence He determines insofar as He thinks himself. He 
opposes to himself something other than himself. He and the world 
make two. Only God is; but God is only by means of the media- 
tion of himself through himself. He wills the finite: that means 
that He opposes it to himself as an other than himself and in so 
doing becomes himself an other because He has an other over against 
himself. He is thus the finite over against the finite. But the truth 
is that this being-other is only an appearance that He himself has 
in this other. Hence it is a question only of a “moment of passage.” 

This being-other is the contradiction of itself, and it belongs to 
God. Hence it is His otherness and thus belongs to God in the de- 
termination of the other. It is other and not other; it dissolves 
itself. It is not itself but another; thus it buries itself. Creation 
(Schaffen) is activity. In it lies the ontological difference and in 
the latter lies the moment of the finite. But the subsistence of the 
finite is transcended (sublated) in its turn. According to this per- 
spective there are two infinities: the authentic, which is proper to 
pure Reason, and the specious, which is proper to the abstracting 
intellect.** And in the authentic infinity the finite is revealed as 
a moment of the divine life. But in this way the being-other with 
respect to God disappears, and God knows himself in this process 
by means of which He suslains himself as result of himself through 
himself. 

It is in this way that Hegel shows the absolute sufficiency of God 
as a movement from himself to himself. God is this very move- 
ment in himself and that is why He is a living God. But then it 
should not be maintained that the finite is subsistent; rather it 
ought to be “taken up” (sublated, superseded, aufgehoben). God 
is the movement in the finite and, with the sublation of the finite, 
tle is the movement back to himself. This process of reduplica- 
tion, or doubling back, cannot be expressed in simple terms, and 
in this case the form of a proposition is inadequate. When it is 


% Cf. Wissenschaft der Logik, loc. cit. (ed. Lasson, I, 127 ff.). 
8? My italics. 
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said: “God is infinite; 1 am finite,” we are using an infelicitous mode 
of expression, a formula which is not commensurate with the idea 
intended or the nature of the case. The finite is not being (Seiende), 
nor is the Infinite total in itself. Such determinations are only mo- 
ments in the process. The “is,” which is taken in such abstract 
propositions as something stable, has, when truly understood, no 
other meaning than activity, vitality, spirit. Again, predicates that 
are unilateral and transient are unequal to the task of expressing 
these determinations. But what is truth and idea exists within Him 
only as movement. Thus, God is also finite and I am also Infinite; 
God returns to himself in the “I” as in that which sublated itself 
as finite, and God exists only as this return. Without the world God 
is not God. 

What has been outlined above is Hegel’s version, in its theore- 
tical aspect, of the ancient zdyta év xaa@ow; but the principle has 
been accorded a metaphysical primacy which, in the biblical con- 
cept of creation, is applied to God alone. This inviolable primacy 
is only apparently contradicted by the declaration that “Without 
the world God is not God.” 

We have seen that for Hegel God has no need of the world but 
the world does need God. God is not the result of the world nor 
even the Whole which, in the unfolding of himself, results from 
the two spheres of nature and finite spirit. God is the result of him- 
self. What Hegel is maintaining in accord with the Bible is the 
absolute and indivisible unity of Being in God (the intensive esse 
= das erfiilltes Sein), not unlike the perfect “life” of Aristotle’s 
supreme Nous. To this extent it can be said that He agrees with 
St. Thomas in stressing the absolute immutability of God even af- 
ter creation and the Incarnation. God can undergo no real rela- 
tion with respect to creature, nor has He acquired anything for 
himself by reason of creation and the Incarnation. In Hegel the 
absolute sufficiency of God is given its most intense speculative 
formulation, and in this guise it can re-enter Christian philosophy. 

But it must be immediately added that the sufficiency of God’s 
actuality is inseparable in Hegel from the insufficiency and unreal- 
ity (ideality) of the finite, and this is precisely what he means by 
idealism. In the more mature formulation which we have propos- 
ed, Hegel would seem to require an intrinsic dependence of the fi- 
nite on the Infinite, making the finite a “moment” of the Infinite. 


#@ “Ohne Welt Gott ist nicht Gott” (loc. cit., p. 148; the italics are Hegel’s). 
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It follows then that only the Infinite is, while all other things merely 
“exist” or “appear” on the moving stage of immediateness. It could 
almost be said that for Hegel God is truly present to things and 
that He is this “presence” which constitutes the truth of being. 
But things taken in themselves are not “present” to God since, pro- 
perly speaking, they are not; they are simply appearance and not 
reality. In like manner, it must also be said that the finite spirit 
of each one of us is appearance and not reality since we are destined 
to pass away and to die in the time that brought us forth. 

In spite of Hegel’s well-known protests, it must be said that his 
God is exceedingly jealous and envious since He has kept all reality, 
truth, and freedom for Himself. For even if, contrary to the Ge- 
{iihltheologie, he does have God concede to man the ability to know 
Him, this is not in the Hegelian context a beneficent act but an 
act of cruelty, the cruelty of the immensely wealthy person who 
flaunts his opulence before the miserable wretch who is dying of 
hunger. Moreover, if he holds that man can know the Absolute 
and that he spends his whole life searching for it, how can this fi- 
nite spirit, sick with the Absolute, pass away like autumn leaves? 

Hegel’s thought, as no other before or since, has been articulat- 
ed around the reality of the presence of the Absolute together with 
the suppression of causality. The reason for this would seem to be 
that, as in the case of all modern thought since the Cartesian and 
Kantian revolution, Hegel conceives causality only as a process of 
production within the coordinates of space and time. On the con- 
trary, causality because of its divine origin represents a participa- 
tion in being. Therefore, it is pure actuality and, according to He- 
gel’s own terminology, a gift of love as well as a “return” ( Riickkehr). 
But it is not the return of the immobile Infinite to itself, but of the 
finite which, having issued from the Infinite to participate in being 
and freedom, is moved in its choice towards its Principle. 


HEGEL AND St. THOMAS 


Endless discussions have taken place and will continue to occur 
over the conformity or irreconcilability of Hegel’s thought with 
respect to Christian dogma.“ What is certain, since it is repeated 
in all of Hegel’s writings, is the belief that philosophy is the highest 
form of consciousness, that it offers the supreme approach to God, 


“ For an able treatment of this point cf. E. Schmidt, op. cit., p. 9 ff. 
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and that even revealed religion attains its absolute truth in and 
through philosophical understanding: “Dies géftliche Selbstbewusst- 
sein hat als Religion noch Gestalt, die ihrem Inhalte, der Wahrheit 
nicht angemessen ist.”4 

No doubt, the uncertainties here can be understood in the light 
of the subjectivism that characterizies the development of the Re- 
form and of Protestant culture in general; but they disappear in 
the realistic climate of Catholic thought. And at this point we turn 
to St. Thomas rather than Hegel, but not without noting that in 
our day Hegel can perform a great service in helping us to come 
to grips with the Thomistic position, if only by way of contrast. 
Nor is it merely a question of contrast; for Thomas is also in search 
of the unity of Being. 


Role of Nothingness in Hegel and St. Thomas 


The difference between Thomas and Hegel is not entirely in the 
epistemological sphere—the question of idealism versus realism, a 
distinction to which Hegel attaches little importance.* As in the 
case of Heidegger, the difference lies much deeper. It stems from 
the two different metaphysical notions of nothingness and there- 
fore of creation. The Hegelian nothingness is the pure negative 
which is identical with empty and abstract being; it is dissolved 
in a logical moment which is consequent on being (finite being). 
Nothingness ends up by not being nothingness except as a mere 
dialectical moment. On the other hand, the nothingness of St. 
Thomas is positive, since it is presupposed for finite being, and thus 
both guarantees the absolute freedom of God the Creator, who cre- 
ates from nothing, and makes possible the participated freedom 
that is proper to finite spirit. This ontological positivity of the 
Thomistic nothingness in relation to the perfect actuality of God 
is expressed, metaphysically, in the positing of real potency as a 
co-principle of being. In the formal (corporeal) order, it is prime 
matter as related to form; in the existential order, it is finite es- 
sence as related to esse. From this it follows that finite being draws 
its proper consistency from esse, though this consistency is not ab- 
solute but participated. 


* Berliner Schriften, Sdmmtliche Werke XI (ed. J. Hoffmeister, Ham- 
burg, 1956), 14. 
* Cf. Wissenschaft der Logik (ed. G. Lasson), I, 145 ff. 
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The reality of the nothingness which is presupposed in creation 
is in its absolute negativity. The expression “reality of nothing- 
ness” should not be pushed too far. It expresses the “ontological 
difference” and it is used here in contradistinction to the dialec- 
tical signification that nothingness has inthe Spinozan type of meta- 
physics (especially in Hegel) and in Heidegger. They both insist 
on the intrinsic relatedness (reciprocity) and hence on the non- 
distinction between being and nothingness. Whereas they would 
say that being is not being without nothingness, our position is 
that being is being only if it is not not-being, if it is not nothingness, 
that is, if nothingness is not being. So nothingness, even after crea- 
tion, remains nothingness since it does not “pass away” in the being 
of creation. The “nothing” of biblical creation always remains no- 
thing, before, during, and after creation. Thus, it does not “do” 
nothing, still less is it the “nihilating nothingness” of Heidegger. 
Nihilation (disappearance, vanishing) stands at the same meta- 
physical distance from entification (appearing). Thus, the Par- 
menidean principle: “Being is, non-being is not,” is completed in 
the formula: “Being is being, non-being is not being,” an expression 
which, in spite of its semantic appearance, is not analytic but the 
first vindication of the synthetic status of the real as appearance. 

Whatever we call the reality of nothingness, for St. Thomas it 
corresponds to the simple “relation of order” of creatures with re- 
spect to nothingness. The most complete text on this subject is 
to be found in the De Potentia: 


When it is said that something is made from nothing, the expression can 
have two meanings, as is clear in Anselm’s Monologium (chapters Y and 
VIII). Negation applied to nothing may deny the preposition ex, or 
it may be included under the preposition. If it denies the preposition, 
it can once again have a twofold meaning: first, as negation bearing on 
the whole ; and hereitis not only the preposition that is denied but even 
the verb, as when it is said that something is made from nothing be- 
cause it is not made at all. Thus, we can say that one who remains silent 
speaks of nothing. So, it can be said of God that He is made of nothing 
because He is not made at all. But of course this way of speaking is not 
the usual one. The second sense is had when the verb remains affir- 
mative but the negation is applied only to the preposition. And here 
it is said that something is made out of nothing because it is actually 
made, but that out of which it is made does not preexist. Thus, we say 
that someone is sad for nothing or from nothing because there is no 
cause for his sadness. And in this way something is said, through crea- 
tion, to be made from nothing. 
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If, on the other hand, the preposition includes a negation, then there 
is a double meaning possible: one true, the other false. It is false if the 
positing implies a relation of cause (non-being canin no sense be the cause 
of being). It is true, however, if it implies a relation only, as when it 
is said that something is made out of nothing because it is made after 
nothing, which is true in creation. When Boethius says that there is 
no order of non-being to being, it must be understood of an order of de- 
terminate proportion, or ofan order which would be a real relation, a re- 
lation which cannot hold, as Avicenna says, between being and non- 
being.“ 


Thus, it is only through the positive meaning of nothingness to 
which scriptural creation refers that we can radically clarify the 
theoretical application of the truth of esse, simply as act.* It is 
being as finite, not esse as such that is related to nothingness. Hence: 

1) Nothingness clarifies in the intentional order the emergence 
of being in so far as it denies in itself everything that in any way 
pertains to being as being. 

2) Therefore, nothingness precedes being in that being is not 
esse. 

3) Nothingness clarifies the finitude of being, not in so far as it 
enters as a component element of being (a real moment); but as 
relating the “limit” of being to its foundation, that is, as its infinite 
distance from the Being that has brought it forth from nothing. 

With respect to Hegel and Heidegger, who take no account of 
the nothing of Christian creation, it must be said that this notion 
has been clearly explained on the theoretical plane since the time 
of St. Augustine.“* Nothingness acquires real significance to the 
extent that it is and remains truly the nothingness of nothing, that 
is, the infinite privation of being. It is only in this way it can be 
the terminus a quo for the creation of the world seen from the side 
of God, that is, for a world that is said to have been made “from 
nothing,” ex nihilo. The most important theoretical consequences 
that follow from this conception of nothingness in relation to created 
being are these: 

1) Prime matter (and potency in general) is not pure non-being, 
but belongs to being as a component part which is real and intrin- 


“ De Pot., q. 3, a.1, ad 7. Cf. also Summa Theologica, I, q. 45, a. 1, ad 3. 

46 For a comparision of Thomistic and Hegelian notions of being, cf. C. Fabro, 
DalVessere all’esistente (Brescia, 1957), p. 37 ff. 

4° See especially the Antipelagian polemic in Opus imperf. contra Julianum, 
Voice?) if. 
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sically positive. The terminus a quo of creation is nothingness, not 
matter. 

2) Matter, not just form, has been created from nothing. Matter 
is a “positing” of reality and it cannot be identified with evil. 

3) Because of the reality of nothingness, we can affirm the ra- 
dical ontological difference between the Creator and the creature, 
which was entirely lacking in classical thought and in every form 
of pantheism. 

4) The reality of nothingness establishes a double infinite dis- 
tance: (a) between being and nothingness, above all, and in virtue 
of the actuality of creation, and (b) between being and the Being 
who is God, the Creator, in so far as creation is completely free and 
gratuitous. The revised notion of nothingness in Christian thought 
follows upon a revision of the notion of being as understood in clas- 
sical thought. To the Greek formula, repeated by Hegel and 
Heidegger, Ex nihilo, nihil fit, Christian philosophy opposes the 
creatio ex nihilo. 

5) The reality of nothingness lies in the radical, metaphysical 
reference of the creature to the Creator through total dependence. 
And just as nothingness does not come to be in creation, so God 
does not pass into the finite in creating. Nothingness remains noth- 
ingness just as God remains God. What “becomes” is the creature 
suspended between nothingness and God.* 

6) Creation, then, as with all causality, takes places neither by 
synthesis nor by analysis, but as a positing and as a radical and 
absolute founding of the being of ens, of its truth and goodness, 
etc. The revision undertaken by Heidegger and Hegel, which sub- 
ordinated being and its truth to the existent (ens), allows of no es- 
cape.* 


«7 In this connection one might confer Harnack: “Dieses ‘Nichts’ ist die 
Ursache davon, dass die Welt nicht eine reine Transformation oder Ent- 
faltung Gottes ist, sondern als inferiores, resp. schillerndes Product erscheint, 
welches, weil es divina operatio ist, ist (aber ohne Selbstandigkeit gegeniiber 
Gott), und welches, sofern es selbstindig ist, nicht ist, sondern nur erscheint, 
da es seine Selbstindigkeit an dem nihil hat” (A. Harnack, Lehrbuch der 
Dogmengeschichte, I-11 Aufl. [Freiburg i. Br., 1890], Bd. III, p. 109, note). 

* “Damit [that is, with the solution of St. Augustine and St. Thomas] 
sind auch die moderne Versuche, aus dem Nichts etwas zu machen, zum 
Scheitern verurteilt. Seit Hegel, der die Einerleiheit des reinen Seins mit 
dem reinen Nichts behauptete (Logik I, 89), bis zu Heidegger, nach dem 
das Nichts ‘nichtet’ (Was ist Metaphysik?) hat das Nichts wieder eine Rolle 
gespielt” (R. Schneider, Das wandelbare Sein, Die Hauptthemen der Ontologie 
Augustins [Frankfurt a. M., 1938], p. 133). 
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7) Once it is granted that creation is absolute production, it will 
follow that, just as things do not “issue” from nothing because from 
positive nothing nothing can emerge but must be produced, so 
neither do things “issue from God.” The divine ideas which con- 
tain the essences of things, remain identical in God with the divine 
essence, and the divine Being is simple and indivisible totality. 
In creation essences, like their acts of esse, are posited outside noth- 
ingness and outside God, and they are outside nothingness be- 
cause they are posited outside God, and vice versa. Still, they do 
not exist outside God, but God fills all with His presence. 

8) Nothing could be so crude, then, as to caricature Christian 
“creation” as a “Platonism for the people.” No; it is the radical an- 
tithesis of Platonic dualism, which requires an uncreated and eter- 
nal matter and the doctrine of formal intermediaries. 

The reality of nothingness that is involved in creation is referen- 
tial in nature, not constitutive. As is clear, it is on the one hand 
the basis for the integral reality of ens by participation in so far as 
it is “posited” as essenlia and esse, matter and form, nature and 
faculty (moment of affirmation). On the other hand, it is the basis 
for the integral (total) dependence of ens by participation in esse 
per essentiam both in the orders of being and activity. 

9) If the original meaning of being is the appearing or the pre- 
sence of the present, not in the phenomenal but in the ontic sense, 
this appearing is guaranteed in its radical form only by scriptural 
creation because of the positivity of nothingness, so that the world 
appears as arising from nothingness (and God appears in the world): 
this is transcendental appearing. It is appearance in its profoundest 
sense. It founds and is constitutive of the original “position” of 
creation. It has its counterpart and foundation, a parte post, in 
the Thomistic doctrine of the real distinction between essentia and 
esse. 

10) The ontic appearing which is founded on the. metaphysical 
appearing of creation is given with the expansion of predicamental 
causality: predicamental appearing. This should not be identified 
without qualification with so-called immediate experience. One 
reason is that it is conditioned by the network of factors that con- 
cur in the emergence of the act that permits us to speak of a pre- 
sence—a presence qualified in one determined mode rather than in 
another. The second reason is that experience itself takes on qua- 
lities in the act of appearing only if the perceived data are grasped 
as incorporated in a universal. In other words, the “presence of 
the present” is guaranteed as truth only if the universal appears 
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particularized and if the particular is manifested as included in 
the universal. 

Thus, it is in reference to nothingness that creation is clarified 
and it is only in the perspective of the truth of creation that noth- 
ingness acquires its authentic speculative status as distinguished 
from ens and being in terms of the infinite distance of the ontolo- 
gical difference. It is this that makes possible or manifests the ab- 
solute constitutive action of the First Cause as lerminus a quo and 
the radical dependence of the caused. 

Again, if it be granted that this ontological difference has a found- 
ing character, that it is constitutive and not dialectical, nothingness, 
as far as the reality of its reference is concerned, always remains 
the terminus a quo of creation and of the primary causality of God. 
Thus, once created, the creature always remains poised over noth- 
ingness and is as though transcendentally specified by it. It is 
through this transcendental reference to nothingness that the trans- 
scendental and total belonging of the finite (ens) to Being is clarified. 
The latter is none other than God the Creator, and it is to Him that 
nature tends, just as it is from Him that it is totally derived (ap- 
petitus naturalis). 

In this way—and it is the only acceptable way if we are to have 
a coherent notion of participation—causality or the actuation of 
the finite is revealed to be essentially synthetic in its structure, 
both from the side of the Creator (transcendental causality) and 
from the side of the creature (predicamental causality). In this 
consists the progress of Christian thought over classical metaphysics. 
Modern philosophy has reversed the whole picture by reducing the 
synthetic character of scriptural creation to the essentiality of Par- 
menidean being. This accounts for the fact that its many and varied 
efforts have shown themselves at once so rich in speculative fecun- 
dity and yet so ambiguous in their final results. 
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The Limitations 
of Religious Existentialism 


John A. Mourant 


T IS GENERALLY acknowledged that the development of 
existentialist philosophies, whether theistic or atheistic, has 
contributed greatly to a new impetus in religious philosophies and 
to new directions in Christian theologies. The sources of this in- 
fluence are readily found in the revolt of existentialism against 
all forms of systematic rationalism, in its emphasis on _ indivi- 
dual existence rather than essence, and in its structuring of the 
ontology of the self in terms of such affective categories as feeling, 
care, hope, dread, and fear. It is unquestionably true that these 
new directions and emphases are of signal importance with res- 
pect to the religious experience and the development of a religious 
philosophy. On the other hand, however, once an attempt is made 
to explain the nature of the religious experience in terms of ex- 
istentialist categories or to elaborate a new theology, then we are 
faced with a very real difficulty in the existentialist approach. For 
explanation and communication imply the necessity of some form 
of rationale and methed and this imposes a serious limitation upon 
existentialist philosophies in so far as they are concerned with the 
exposition of religious truth. To see why this is so and to point up 
the limitations (without underestimating the real contributions) 
of the existentialist approach, I wish to restrict the content of this 
paper primarily to a study of the problem of communication in 
the writings of Séren Kierkegaard. 


Direcr AND INDIRECT COMMUNICATION OF TRUTH 


For Kierkegaard the problem of communication is bound up 
with that of truth. As is well known, he proclaimed the subjec- 
tivity of truth. He was convinced that what he termed the es- 
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sential truth, religious truth, is subjective, inward, concealed, and 
secret. As such it cannot be shared with others nor communicat- 
ed directly to them. By contrast scientific or non-religious truth 
is objective, for it can be communicated to others and shared with 
them through the medium of common ideas. Here we are in the 
world of essences and communication is based, as Kierkegaard 
would say, on the “security of social continuity,”! whereas reli- 
gious truth concerns the existence of the individual and his rela- 
tion to God, a relationship which cannot be shared with another. 
As Kierkegaard puts it: “A direct relationship between one spiri- 
tual being and another with respect to the essential truth is un- 
thinkable.”? 

Kierkegaard is reacting to Hegelian rationalism, to what he con- 
siders to be the intellectualization of existence, to that kind of 
truth which he would regard as prescinding from all individual 
and personal existence. In contrast to this kind of truth in which the 
individual merely shares and never appropriates wholly for himself, 
Kierkegaard proclaims the primacy of existential truth, that truth 
which is rooted in the relationship of the individual to God and 
which must be appropriated directly by the individual for himself.’ 

Granting that there is truth, how may it be communicated? 
Kierkegaard’s answer is that for objective, scientific truth com- 
munication is made directly between one mind and another, me- 
diated by a common language and ideas. For here we are dealing 
with abstract concepts, with the meaningful aspect of experience 
which can be shared directly with another and by means of which 
we gain a knowledge of other minds. For the existentialist, how- 
ever, such truths are impersonal and unauthentic; they lack exis- 
tential qualification. And Kierkegaard would add that direct com- 
munication presupposes certainty and that this is the distinguish- 
ing criterion marking off direct from indirect communication. 
Speaking of the religious individual and the communication of re- 
ligious truth, he says: 


1 Concluding Unscientific Postcripl (Princeton University Press, 1941), p. 76. 
Hereafter referred to as Postscript. 

* Ibid., p. 221. 

* Later we hope to show that thereis an apparent ambivalence here in Kierke- 
gaard's attitude; that at times he appears to incline toward religious objec- 
tivity and yet also insists upon the essential truth as subjective. It is this 
ambivalence as well as certain difficulties that arise in his use of mediation 
that prevents his doctrine from becoming as completely anti-intellectual as 
some other forms of existentialism. 
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Precisely because he himself is constantly in process of becoming 
inwardly or in inwardness, the religious individual can never use direct 
communication, the movement in him being the precise opposite of 
that presupposed in direct communication. Direct communication pre- 
supposes certainty; but certainty is impossible for anyone in process of 
becoming, and the semblance of certainty constitutes for such an in- 
dividual a deception.‘ 


This is both a difficult, and, as we shall see, an inadequate cri- 
terion to apply. At first sight it might seem that the very opposite 
relationship between certainty and communication should hold. We 
often affirm the highest certainty on the basis of what might be 
designated as affective criteria. We find reason unconvincing and 
believe that true certainty is to be found instead in the depths of 
one’s feelings and emotions, in what Kierkegaard terms inward- 
ness and passionate interest. Yet Kierkegaard’s analysis is con- 
sistent with his ontology, for he has identified “becoming” as the 
basic existential category. And this would preclude certainty, for 
certainty implies finality, mediation, completion. The individual 
as an existent being is always ina state of striving or becoming. 
What is true of the ontological order finds its correspondence then 
in the logical order, for truth is defined by Kierkegaard: “An ob- 
jective uncertainty held fast in an appropriation-process of the most 
passionate inwardness is the truth, the highest truth attainable 
for an existing individual.”® 

It should be noted here that for Kierkegaard truth is never a 
simple correspondence between abstract thought and an empirical 
or abstract reality, for this leads only to the empty assertion that 
the truth merely is, or what he terms a reduplication of the truth. 


‘The identity of subject and object posited through an application of the 
principle of mediation merely carries us back to where we were before, 
to the abstract definition of the truth as an identity of thought and 
being; for to determine the truth as an identity of thought and object 
is precisely the same thing as saying that the truth is, i.e. that the truth 
is a reduplication.*® 


The rejection of traditional conceptions of truth by Kierkegaard 
is due more to his own inherent conviction that truth is an appro- 


‘ Poslscripl, p. 68, note. 
§ Ibid., p. 182. 
* Ioid., p. 172, 
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priation process by the individual than for any logical cencern to 
refute other theories. The Hegelian, of course, could easily reply 
to Kierkegaard’s theory by pointing out that since the individual 
exists in time and in a process of becoming, then the truth as it ex- 
ists in him is also in a similar state of flux, or that truth never is 
but always changes. And the doctrine of the subjectivity of truth 
can be just as relativistic as that found in an objective idealism. 
For truth, being a process of appropriation by the individual and be- 
gun by an act of will on the part of each and not through any com- 
mon understanding of logical concepts, must be relative to each 
individual. Since truth cannot be shared but must be appropriated 
by each individual, this merely intensifies the problem of communi- 
cation. Furthermore, it would apparently not matter “what” the 
individual is related to in truth, for this is truth as objective. The 
significant mode of truth is in “how” the individual is related to 
truth. As Kierkegaard puts it: 


When the question of truth is raised in an objective manner, reflection 
is directed objectively to the truth, as an object to which the knower is 
related. Reflection is not focussed upon the relationship, however, but 
upon the question of whether it is the truth to which the knower is 
related. If only the object to which he is related is the truth, the subject 
is accounted to be in the truth. When the question of the truth is raised 
subjectively, reflection is directed subjectively to the nature of the 
individual’s relationship; if only the mode of this relationship is the 
truth, the individual is in the truth even if he should happen to be thus 
related to what is not true.’ 


An objective “certainty” must also be ruled out on the grounds 
that it removes or nullifies the existential paradoxes, e.g., finite 
and infinite, time and eternity, sin and faith, and in substance the 
relationship between man and God. Such antinomies do not fall 
within a dialectical pattern nor can they be cancelled out by thought 
without nullifying inwardness, subjectivity, and the very nature 
and existence of the individual. An objective certainty is a matter 
of logic, it represents an abstraction from existence and its cate- 
gories. Objective certainty is equated to the tranquillity of the 
contemplative life, the intellectual life, the life of abstractions, 
where all is decided with the necessity and finality of logic. But 
such a life is divorced from the real, problems of existence, from 


1 Ibid., p. 178. 
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the uncertainties and insecurity encountered by the individual in 
the various stages of existence and demanding decisive expres- 
sion and action by the individual. As Kierkegaard puts it: 


As soon as subjectivity is eliminated, and passion eliminated from 
subjectivity, and the infinite interest eliminated from passion, there 
is in general no decision at all, either in this problem or in any other. 
All decisiveness, all essential decisiveness, is rooted in subjectivity... 
essentially in its passion, and maximally in the personal passion which 
is infinitely interested in an eternal happiness.‘ 


Existential or religious truth is based then upon an objective un- 
certainty and this in turn is consequent upon the freedom of the 
individual. On the other hand, an objective certainty entails on- 
tological determinism, logical necessity, and finality. Freedom can- 
not culminate in any such necessity or finality, but rather must 
manifest itself continually in possibilities. It posits for the in- 
dividual “either-or” situations. Without freedom moral and re- 
ligious activity would have no meaning for Kierkegaard and the 
religious paradoxes would be of no consequence. Hence Kierke- 
gaard’s insistence on the reality of the possible and his criticism 
of the Hegelian universe on the ground that it lacked genuine pos- 
sibility in the ontological order. The world of logical possibility 
is the world of abstract essence and can lead only to an abstract 
knowledge of existence. True existence is actual concrete indi- 
vidual existence, existence as subjective and lived rather than an 
objective existence abstracted from all concrete reality.® 

Granting the dichotomy that Kierkegaard creates, namely, that 
direct communication has to do with scientific or non-religious 
truth, that it is objective in nature and can be communicated di- 
rectly because it can be shared with others through abstract and 
universal ideas, whereas indirect communication is concerned with 
a religious truth that is subjective and inward and limited to in- 
direct communication, it is necessary now to consider some of the 
problems that arise from the nature of indirect communication. 
First, why should there be any indirect communication, what motive 
or motives can we assign for it? Secondly, just how can a reli- 


* Ibid., p. 33-35. 

* Gilson’s comment here may be of interest. He states: “To identify subjec- 
tivity with existence as Kierkegaard always did, was but to turn existence 
into one more essence, that whose very essence it is to preclude objectivity.” 
Being and Some Philosophers (2d ed.; Toronto, 1952), p. 188. 
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gious or existential truth, a truth appropriated by each individual 
for himself, be communicated ? 


PROBLEMS OF COMMUNICATION: I. THE MOTIVE 


The question of the basic motivation in indirect communication 
is sometimes overlooked by Kierkegaard’s commentators and in fact 
it is not very clearly and explicitly stated by Kierkegaard himself. 
Perhaps the reason is that he became more concerned with the tech- 
nique of indirect communication than the motivation for it. The 
problem is well brought out in a comment he makes on the nature 
of double reflection: 


..communication assumes that the subject who exists in the isolation 
of his inwardness, and who desires through this inwardness to express 
the life of eternity, where sociality and fellowship is unthinkable, because 
the existential category of movement, and with it also all essential com- 
munication, is here unthinkable, since everyone must be assumed essentially 
to possess all, nevertheless wishes to impart himself; and hence desires 
at one and the same time to have his thinking in the inwardness of his 
subjective existence, and yet also to put himself into communication 
with others....!° 


Now why should such an individual who possesses all the inten- 
sity and passion of inwardness in the God-relationship, who has 
attained the subjective truth, suddenly wish to communicate that 
truth to others? Evidently there must be no intellectual concern 
to share such a truth by making it objective, for this would nullify 
truth as subjectivity. The solution to the problem is, I believe, 
twofold: personal and religious. The personal motivation is reveal- 
ed time and again in the remarks he makes concerning himself. 
Thus he likens his life to an epigram and declares: “My whole life 
is an epigram calculated to make people aware.”" He reveals it again 
when commenting upon his love for dialectic and dialectical ex- 
pressions: “Je n’ai jamais eu d’immédiateté, j’ai commencé par 
la réflexion: je suis réflexion du début a la fin. Pour moi tout est 
dialectique.”" And this tendency in his thinking is further witness- 


%” Postscript, p. 68. ; 

4 Quoted by Helmut Kuhn, Encounter with Nothingness (Chicago: Regnery, 
1950), p. 16. 

* Quoted by Jean Wahl, Etudes Kierkegaardiennes (Paris, 1938), p. 140. 
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ed in his delight in paradox and ambiguity, sometimes so ex- 
treme as to result rather in, fancy and frivolity. We get the impres- 
sion at times that much of the dialectic is more concerned with 
astonishing the reader and delighting the writer than in achiev- 
ing any religious or philosophical ends. 

That the dialectic does not achieve any specific end or finality 
has other implications. For one thing, I believe it precludes the 
mystical in Kierkegaard’s religious thought. This may seem rather 
strange since Kierkegaard identifies truth with religion and em- 
phasizes so strongly subjectivity, inwardness, and the affective 
categories of the self. Yet the very nature of Kierkegaard’s dia- 
lectic demands that it be interminable, just as ontologically the 
individual is always in a state of becoming. The paradox of the 
dialectic is that Kierkegaard must emphasize relation rather than 
finality, opposition rather than synthesis. Thus the individual 
fluctuates between the oppositions of existence—from the finite 
to the infinite, from the temporal to the eternal, from sin to faith. 
It is only in “repetitious instants” that the individual can tran- 
scend his existence and achieve a unity with the divine. “It is only 
momentarily that the particular individual is able to realize ex- 
istentially a unity of the infinite and finite which transcends exis- 
tence. This unity is realized in the moment of passion.” This 
may be thought of as paralleled in the Lutheran background of 
Kierkegaard and the belief that justification through faith occurs 
not merely once but, because of man’s constant propensity to sin, 
needs to be renewed constantly through God’s grace. It would 
appear then that the category of “repetition,” as well as that of the 
“instant,” provides in logical form the notion of a truth that can 
be achieved on successive occasions or “instants” during the life 
of the individual.“ In all this there is little place in Kierkegaard’s 
conception of the God-relationship for the prospect of an anagogic 
path and the progress of the individual toward the kind of unity 
with God that the mystics speak of. 

Resting truth as he does on the passionate interest of inward- 
ness, Kierkegaard may be said to feel impelled to communicate 
that truth to others. This does not mean proselytization but rather 


8 Postscript, p. 176. 

“ The category of “repetition” bears a curious resemblance to the Hegelian 
notion of the Aufhebung, but Kierkegaard would deny that “repetition” is 
in any sense a synthesis. 

4% See in this connection the remarks of Régis Jolivet in his Introduction 
a Kierkegaard (Paris: Editions de Fontenelle, 1946), pp. 209-10. 
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the need for a communication of truth—a need based upon that 
inward dialectic by which truth is intensified and which culminates 
in the satisfaction it gives to an individual who delights in para- 
dox and ambivalence, in poetic expression and philosophical ex- 
pression for their own sake. Like the plenitude of good which must 
be diffused, this inward truth must be communicated. 

Perhaps, too, the personality defects of Kierkegaard that tended 
to isolate him as an individual from society and the group had to 
be compensated by a striving for recognition which could be easily 
obtained by attracting attention, and, as Kiergekaard put it, “caus- 
ing people to take notice.” And as Kierkegaard’s life moves on 
and his melancholy becomes more intense, and with it apparently 
also his religiosity, he finds it necessary and easier to abandon the 
indirect approach of the pseudonyms and to resort to a more di- 
rect appeal to the public. Indirect communication culminates in 
“bearing witness,” and the personal persecutions from which Kier- 
kegaard suffered in later life merely intensify this transition from 
the pseudonyms to an “apostolate,” from the indirect to the dir- 
ect form of communication. 

In addition to the diverse personal factors at work in the life 
of Kierkegaard, the other basic motivation for the necessity of com- 
munication lies in his acceptance and interpretation of Christiani- 
ty. It must not be overlooked that Kierkegaard was more than 
a dialectician of philosophy and theology; he was an ordained Luther- 
an minister and he possessed a real homiletic ability. As I have 
noted in more detail elsewhere,’ there is a definite ambivalence in 
the religious attitude of Kierkegaard. At times his Christianity ap- 
pears quite objective, doctrinal, and orthodox; at other times, he 
is in rebellion against his Church and teaches a Christianity that 
is something wholly subjective and impossible to communicate 
precisely because it is in his eyes essentially a way of life that must 
be appropriated personally by each individual and identified with 
his own being. 

Assuming the first of these interpretations or attitudes—that 
Christianity is an objective truth——then it readily follows that the 
doctrines of Christianity must be communicated and that it is the 
luly of the individual Christian to convert others to Christianity, 
io carry out the gospel admonition, “Go ye unto the whole world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature.” 


# “The place of God in the Philosophy of Kierkegaard, “Giornale di Meta- 
fisica, ViLi (1952), 207-221. 
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Kierkegaard’s theology provides another explanation for the 
motivation to communication. To communicate the truth of Chris- 
tianity might be considereda “good work” on the part of the indi- 
vidual. This illustrates a rather interesting deviation of Kierkegaard 
from his strict Lutheran orthodoxy and also the ambivalence in 
his religious thinking. Although a good Lutheran and one who 
stressed the need of each individual to stand in a direct relation 
to God through an act of faith, yet he could break with Luther’s more 
extreme doctrine of faith and works and maintain: “Christianity’s 
requirement is: Thy life shall as strenuously as possible give ex- 
pression to works—and then one thing more is required: that thou 
humble thyself and admit, ‘But none the less | am saved by grace.’”?” 


ProBLeEM II: THE Mope 


Granting that we are impelled to an indirect communication of 
religious truth to others, the next consideration will be the means 
of indirect communication, its place in the dialectic of Kierkegaard, 
and whether this form of communication can be successfully achiev- 
ed or merely ends in another paradox. First it may be observed that 
the method of indirect communication is reflected in his writings 
in the form of the “pseudonymous works” and that as such it con- 
tinued to be used asa literary device down to 1848, when it was 
largely abandoned, although always remaining a significant aspect of 
his religious philosophy. Kuhn makes the following interesting 
comment on how the pseudonymous works serve a religious ap- 
proach: 


They do not say: “this is so! Believe that!” Instead they involve 
the reader’s mind in an experimenting search and help him to estab- 
lish that terrible and yet, as Kierkegaard believes, salutary balance 
between two apparent impossibilities—the impossibility of unbelief and 
the impossibility of faith... 


7 Self-Examination (Oxford University Press, 1941), p. 42. See also the 
note of the translator on the preceding page (41): “As early as 1519 Luther 
inveighed against the Epistle of St. James. He called it ‘an epistle of straw.’ 
It is significant that S.K. found in this Epistle his favorite texts.” 

18 With the appearance of The Point of View which is sub-titled a “direct 
communication.” 

1% Encounter with Nothingness, p. 16. 
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The indirect method is not an easy means of communication. 
The difficulty is charmingly and well illustrated by Kierkegaard 
in the following statement: 


To stop a man on the street and stand still while talking to him, is 
not so difficult as to say something to a passer-by in passing, without 
standing still and without delaying the other, without attempting to 
persuade him to go the same way, but giving him instead an impulse 
to go precisely his own way. Such is the relation between one existing 


individual and another, when the communicating concerns the truth 
as existential inwardness.”° 


What does it mean to “say something to a passer-by in passing”? 
It means to attract the attention of such an individual, to cause 
him to take notice, as Kierkegaard attempted with his aesthetic 
works, in order more subtly to introduce the religious theme,” or to 
inspire him with concern and unrest. On this last point Kierkegaard 
adds: “The very maximum of what one human being can do for another 
in relation to that wherein each man has to do solely with himself, 
is to inspire him with concern and unrest.” Concern and unrest 
over what? Over the existence of the individual and the ques- 
tioning of such existence until the possibility for him to redupli- 
cate within his existence the religious experience and religious truth 
that Kierkegaard himself achieved. For an existing individual 
who has appropriated truth cannot simply turn it over directly to 
another. He knows that the other individual in order to possess 
the truth as part of himself must actively appropriate it for him- 
self and this as a consequence of what Kierkegaard refers to as “dou- 
ble reflection.” Another individual cannot give me his experience 
of appropriating the truth with passionate inwardness, this can 
stem only from the depths of my own being and will be the “dou- 
ble reflection”—that I not only know the truth but that it is part 
of me. Lowrie expounds this point rather well: 


2» Postscript, p. 247. 

2 “If a man lives in this conceit, lives that is to say in categories entirely 
foreign to Christianity, in purely aesthetic categories, and if some one is ca- 
pable of winning and captivating him with aesthetic works, and then knows 
how to introduce the religious so promptly that with the momentum of his 
abandonment to the aesthetic the man rushes straight into the most decisive 
definitions of the religious—what? Why, then, he must take notice. What 
follows after this, however, no one can tell beforehand. But at least he 
must take notice.” Point of View (Oxford University Press, 1939), p. 37. 

* Postscript., p. 346. 
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Whereas the objective thinker can perfectly well communicate di- 
rectly the result of his own reflection, “the subjective existing thinker” 
discovers an impediment to communication in the further reflection 
that the truth he arrives at “interests” his existence (is part and parcel 
of it) and as such cannot simply be handed over to another, but to be 
appropriated, to become one’s own, it must be acquired through the 
same process of reflection by which it was originally reached. Hence 
the communication must be indirect, artfully devised to prompt the 
other to think out the thing for himself, while the subjectivity of the 
communicator remains concealed. 


This “artful” or indirect method of communication appears to 
follow a dialectic pattern of its own. Moving from a means of at- 
tracting the attention or notice of the individual, it proceeds to 
arouse the care and concern of the individual and ultimately enable 
the individual to attain the religious stage of existence. Indirect 
communication bears a close similarity to the Socratic method. 
Like Socrates, Kierkegaard insists that truth is within the individ- 
ual and just as Socrates by the maieutic art considered that it was 
his function to arouse the individual to an awareness and appre- 
hension of the truth existing within him, so Kierkegaard considered 
that it was his function to awaken the individual to a process of 
self-transformation and to a knowledge of the essential truth with- 
in him. But where the Socratic method would culminate in a knowl- 
edge of the Ideas, the method of Kierkegaard is designed to assist 
the individual in becoming a Christian, to live and participate in 
the truth of Christianity. Hence the maieutic method in turn will 
be succeeded by that of “bearing witness.” As Léwith puts it: 


The communication of Christianity must ultimately end in bearing 
witness, the maieutic form can never be final. For truth, from the 
Christian point of view, does not lie in the subject (as Socrates understood 
it), but in a revelation which must be proclaimed. In Christendom the 
maieutic form can certainly be used, simply because the majority in 
fact live under the impression that they are Christian. But since Chris- 
tianity is Christianity, the maieuticer must become the witness.™ 


Once the communicator has attained the religious stage of ex- 
istence, indirect communication is characterized by the redupli- 


% Training in Christianity (Oxford University Press, 1941), p. 132, note. 

* “On the Historical Understanding of Kierkegaard,” Review of Religion, 
VII (1943), 225-236. See also the remarks of Reider Thomte, Kierkegaard’s 
Philosophy of Religion (Princeton, 1948), p. 195. 
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cation in the existence of the individual of those truths which he 
believes. As Kierkegaard puts it: 


All communication which has regard to existence requires a commu- 
nicator—in other words, the communication is the reduplication of that 
which is communicated; to reduplicate is “to exist” in what one un- 
derstands.* 


Or as Thomte puts it: 


Reduplication means to exist in what one understands to be what 
one teaches, or to transform one’s life in conformity with what one ob- 


jectively holds to be true. It is the decisive expression for the Christian 
life. 


Two problems arise here. First, it may be questioned, as both 
Léwith and Thomte seem to indicate, whether there can be any 
finality to the process of communication. Or, perhaps it might be 
more accurate to note that there appears to be an inner contradic- 
tion in the thought of Kierkegaard on this point. For if the essen- 
tial character of individual existence is becoming and if thought is 
merely a reflection of existence, then there can be no termination 
in the dialectic. “Bearing witness” is not so much a final result 
of the process of communication in which the individual possesses 
the objective truth of revelation, for truth is inwardness, subjec- 
tivity, and becoming, but rather a return of the dialectic upon it- 
self in that by “bearing witness,” by suffering, persecution, etc., the 
individual calls attention once more to himself, endeavoring to 
make others take notice by another and perhaps more “artful meth- 
od” than that of the pseudonymous works. He now no longer speaks 
as a pseudonymous author, he achieves perhaps a higher incognito 
paralleling the divine incognito, and he speaks out directly now as 
a religious individual. Yet paradoxically he cannot establish a di- 
rect relation with another individual, for “a direct relationship be- 
tween one spiritual being and another with respect to the essen- 


tial truth is unthinkable,” hence direct communication is impos- 
sible.?’ 


* Training in Christianity, p. 133. 

"Op. cit.,, p. ‘169. 

*7 Kierkegaard makes an exception for the apostle: “The position of the 
apostle is different, for he has to preach an unknown truth, whence a direct 
form of communication may in his case have provisional validity” (Post- 
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The second problem to arise here is that apparently this curious 
dialectic of communication results not only in the communicator 
having attained the state of “bearing witness,” the “final” stage in 
the process of indirect communication, but that it seems to be im- 
plied that the person to whom the communication is directed in 
this way will also be able to achieve “reduplication” and exist in 
the truth. But what assurance can there be that this has been ac- 
complished? And if it has been, what criterion establishes this 
knowledge except some form of direct communication? Indirect 
communication can hardly be paralleled in both the communicator 
and the person to whom the truth is directed without the assump- 
tion of a direct form of communication. And existentially this is 
impossible. 

Also to imply that the same truth—the revealed doctrines of 
Christianity—has been attained by more than one individual is to 
admit tacitly that such truth has been abstracted from existence, 
that somehow this revealed truth is objective and shared in by many. 
Truth then is no longer subjectivity and has lost its uniqueness and 
inwardness. 

Finally, if the highest form of indirect communication answers 
to some form of affective dialectic moving from despair through 
dread and exemplifying itself in religious suffering and persecution, 
there remains the problem of trying to convey to another that such 
affective states are representative of a religious striving and reli- 
gious truth. And this we cannot do without some form of a rational! 
dialectic. The problem in this case is similar to that facing the 
mystic who feels the need of expressing the nature of an experience 
which is ineffable. 





Can Gop COMMUNICATE DIRECTLY ? 


Granting that the direct form of communication is closed to man, 
may it not be open to God and may not God reveal His truth and 
Himself directly to man? This could conceivably ease the problem 
of communication for Kierkegaard and the dialectic might be assum- 
ed to carry out the logical and existential task of explaining how 
the individual might appropriate for himself the truth that God 


script, p. 217). One might be tempted to the conjecture that perhaps in his 
iater years, certainly after 1848, Kierkegaard regarded himself as an “apostle,” 
if it were not for his vigorous denial in the Point of View, p. 75. 
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reveals to him. But for Kierkegaard the truth of Christianity can- 
not be directly communicated even by God. In an analysis of the 
meaning of a sign in his Training in Christianity he declares: 


To be a sign is to be, besides what one immediately is, also another 
thing; to be a sign of contradiction is to be another thing which stands 
in opposition to what one immediately is. Immediately He is an in- 
dividual man, just like other men, a lowly insignificant man; but the 
contradiction is that He is God. 


And again: 


One must perceive that direct communication is an impossibility for 
the God-man, for being the sign of contradiction He cannot communicate 
Himself directly; even to be a sign involves a qualification of reflection, 
and how much more to be a sign of contradiction. And at the same time 
one must perceive that the modern confusion has succeeded in trans- 
forming the whole of Christianity into direct communication by leaving 
out the Communicator, the God-Man.”® 


Yet Christ as the God-Man may communicate indirectly, and 
for this purpose, as Kierkegaard points out, the miracle or an af- 
firmation that He is God is sufficient: 


Yet in order that this may not result in a contradiction which exists 
for no one or does not exist for everyone (as when a mystification suc- 
ceeds so well that its effect is null), some factor must be present to 
draw attention to it. The miracle serves essentially this purpose, and 
so does a single direct assertion about being God. Yet neither the mir- 
acle, nor the single direct assertion, is to be regarded as absolutely 
direct communication; for in this wise the contradiction would eo ipso 
be removed. 


The existential paradox must be maintained, otherwise the re- 
lationship between God and man—the relationship of an infinite 
opposition whereby the nature of each is determined—would be 
cancelled out by a dialectic of mediation. Direct communication 
is as untenable in this relationship as in the relationship between 
man and man. Dialectic and mediation cannot succeed between 
God and man when it must fail between man and man. And what 


" P. 226. 
* Ibid., p. 217, note. 
* Ibid., p. 125, 
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holds true of direct communication in these relationships will also 
hold true of indirect communication. At the most indirect com- 
munication merely attracts attention; it communicates nothing. 


FINAL IMPASSE 


So in this wise the dialectic returns upon itself, much as does 
Hegel’s Absolute. Kierkegaard’s dialectic begins with the assertion 
and maintenance of contradiction as a protest against Hegel, yet 
out of the initial paradox his own dialectic merely returns to the 
highest paradox of all—that in which reason encounters the Absurd 
and in which the individual stands in existential dread. To explain 
existence he loses it by abstracting from it; yet to embrace it as 
subjective truth results in the negation of reason. The rational di- 
alectic is a reflection upon existence, the affective dialectic is a re- 
flection upon the inward states of the individual and represents 
the second of the two kinds of reflection by the individual. In fact, 
we might say that the dialectic of Kierkegaard culminates in the 
impossibility of a third reflection, which ought to be the commu- 
nication and explanation of the double reflection. This failure, 
this complete contradiction, leaves the individual exactly where he 
began—between the rational aspect of the dialectic, on the one 
hand, and the affective or existential aspect of the dialectic on the 
other. 

Thus Kierkegaard for all his ingenuity, and it is considerable, 
fails to show that truth may be communicated indirectly. And 
with the denial of the possibility of direct communication we are 
thus led in my opinion to the extremely difficult position in which 
all truth is apparently and completely relative to the individual 
and determined by the affective structure of the self. 

The intellectual impasse with which Kierkegaard’s philosophy 
concludes, and above all the difficulty in any formal communica- 
tion, is shared, I believe, by other existentialist philosophers. What 
Kierkegaard and other existentialist philosophers accomplish with 
respect to the existential categories--what I have termed the af- 
fective dialectic—does, it is true, give us new insights into phi- 
losophical anthropology and in Kierkegaard’s case throws new light 
upon the nature and significance of the religious experience. But 
the inordinate emphasis placed upon the affective categories of ex- 
istence overlooks the significant presence of the cognitive element 
present in our nature and almost seems to imply that the failure 
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of a rational dialectic somehow contributes to the validity of an 
existential dialectic. It is clearly questionable, however, that rea- 
son has so failed, just as it is equally if not more questionable wheth- 
er any phenomenological existentialism can validate its chosen form 
of experience. For what experiential grounds can there be for dis- 
tinguishing or choosing between the existentialism of Sartre and 
that of Kierkegaard? Undeniably the religious experience is of 
paramount importance, but its importance and indeed its very na- 
ture cannot be determined without the cognitive element and the 
possibilitiy of formal communication. 








Heverlee-Louvain 


Aristotle’s Definition 


of Time 


M. De Tollenaere, S.J. 


RISTOTLE IS famous for his terse definitions. One of the 
most celebrated of these—and also one of the most difficult 
to interpret—is that of time as “the number of change in respect 
of before and after.” A long Peripatetic tradition, continuing down 
to the present day through Thomistic Scholasticism, has professed 
fidelity to it. Yet even a superficial examination of the commen- 
tators of Aristotle reveals striking differences and confusion in their 
varied explanations of this mysterious definition. Is this due to the 
fact that the philosopher himself did not entirely understand what 
he tried to define and hence included in his explanations certain 
contradictions which involved his definition in a vicious circle, sup- 
posing in “before and after” itself a temporal signification? The 
author of this article does not think so. We hope to show that an 
historical reconstruction of Aristotle’s ideas not only makes possible 
a sufficiently coherent interpretation of his text, but also brings his 
teaching about time closer to the theories of our contemporaries, 
both physicists and phenomenologists, than are many Scholastic phi- 
iosophers.? 

To understand Aristotle’s theory of time we are thrown back al- 
most exclusively on a few pages of the fourth book of the Physics. 
His thought is explained there so compactly that nearly every sen- 
tence has the weight of a treatise. Since there exist so many in- 
terpretations, it seems obvious that priority must be given to the 
one which, while free from internal contradictions, renders every 
part of the text intelligible, in so far as this is possible.* 


1 For a fuller discussion of the problems involved in working out a philoso- 
phy of time, see the author’s Een Philosophie van de Tijd (Louvain: Nauwelaerts, 
1952). 


* An article by J. Moreau, “Le temps selon Aristote,” Revue philosophique 
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STARTING POINT 


Aristotle has divided his treatise into two parts, corresponding to 
two chief problems: (1) Does time exist? (2) What is the nature 
of time? The answer to the first depends obviously on the solu- 
tion given to the second. Since time must be defined as “the measure 
of change,” the answer to the first question turns out to be primari- 
ly negative: time’s existence is that of a measure, of a number; time 
would not exist if there were not a measuring or a numbering mind, 
a “soul.”* This assertion already brings Aristotle close to a pheno- 
menological inquiry. As we shall see, he emphasizes that time is a 
quantitative synthesis of multiplicity in motion. This synthesis is 
brought about by our intellect (véyo1c): his own words are: toy 
yodvoyv mpocevv0my xai ovrtiBeic.4 

Against this thesis Averroés and S. Thomas raised the difficulty 
that time is not a mathematical construction but something be- 
longing to nature (res naturae): it is the movement of the first heaven. 
Leaning toward a still more objectivist way of thinking, later Scho- 
lasticism retained only this difficulty of St. Thomas and turned it 
into a positive metaphysical thesis concerning time. Already in the 
opusculum De Tempore (attributed to St. Thomas) the author argues 
that since continuous quantity is something real, existing apart from 
the soul (“vera res extra animam”), therefore time must exist apart 
from the soul, being itself such a real continuous quantity. 

We find the perspective of Aristotle appearing again in the phe- 
nomenologists (as, for example, Heidegger, Sartre, Merleau-Ponty), 
when they distinguish between “time” and “temporality.”* “Time” 
is a synthesis (“la synthése du temps comme celle de l’espace est 
toujours 4 recommencer”).? “Temporality,” on the other hand, is an 
existential, preconceptual aspect of our consciousness; by its tem- 


de Louvain, XLVI (1948), 57-84; 245-274, possesses this advantage to a large 
degree. It will be observed how much we owe to the explanations of this 
author.—For the translation of the texts we have used W. D. Ross, Arislotle’s 
Physics (Oxford, 1936), as far as we could agree with him. 

* Phys., IV, 14, 223 a 26. 

* De An.,'TEi,6; 430): 1. 

5 Ch. 1 (in medio). 

* Cf., e.g., Heidegger, Sein und Zeit (2d ed.; Tiibingen: Niemeyer, 1957) 
pp...1i i. 


7 M. Merleau-Ponty, Phénoménologie de la perception (Paris: Gallimard, 
1947), p. 164. 
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porality, our consciousness becomes ausstehend, ekstatique; tem- 
porality brings it about that I am at a distance from my past and 
my future, that I am somehow “standing out of myself.” The word 
exstaticon comes via Heidegger from a text of Aristotle, which we 
shall examine later on. 


This affinity between Aristotle and the phenomenologists will not 
astonish us if we realize how his tract on time came into being. 
We shall find in it a description of change within our consciousness 
that is a typical example of phenomenological reflection. In this ar- 
ticle our commentary will be limited to this description. 

It will facilitate our attempt to grasp the order of ideas exposed 
if we manage to locate at the outset the standpoint from which 
they proceed. It is important, therefore, to recall that Aristotle put 
the question to himself in the following way: Why is time not motion, 
or why is time not the internal change of our consciousness? It should 
be noted that within this perspective the problem is quite other 
than to define, for instance, the relation of time to space, as later 
became the typical approach of Kant and many other philosophers. 
Shifting his philosophical inquiry from the sensible data to the pos- 
sibility of their perception, Kant postulated, as primary conditions 
of the data, first space and then time. Bergson in his turn profound- 
ly renovated this subjective current of thinking by a method of re- 
flection that begins with internal experience and goes on to describe 
how the external world is related to our interior life. Proceeding 
thus, and reversing the Kantian order, we discover first the tem- 
porality and then the spatiality of the world. 

The descriptions of the phenomenologists usually adopt the same 
starting point. This, of course, has its consequences, especially in 
constructing definitions. For Kant, to define time was to search for 
the element which constitutes a unify out of the multiplicity and 
divisibility of extension. Aristotle, on the contrary, seeks to de- 
termine what condition of our nature is responsible for the fact 
that the unity of consciousness is not a pure unity but suffers the 
dispersion of multiplicity. For him our consciousness is a dynamic 
motion having a static ground of continuity, a static dimension of 
quantity. Time is not without change, he says, but “it is not change; 
it is change only in so far as change involves quantity.”® 


* Phys., IV, 11, 289 b 2, 
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CHANGE AS MAGNITUDE 


“We must begin our inquiry into the nature of time,” remarks 
Aristotle, “by asking what element of change it is.”® “Time is thought, 
above all, to be a movement and a change”; yet it cannot be the 
same as change, because it is universal and homogeneous, while 
change is the variation and concrete activity of the thing itself: 
“The change oi anything is in that thing only, while time is every- 
where and in all things alike.” It will be noted that universality 
and ideal uniformity are also characteristics of the abstract idea. 
The uniformity of time, as opposed to change, is that of an ideal 
unit of measure: “Change may be faster or slower; time not. For 
the fast or slow is defined by reference to time; time is not defined 
by reference to time. Evidently, then, time is not change.” 

Thus time is opposed to change literally as the dimension by which 
we are conscious of the measurableness of all changes. Hence our 
modern way of speaking, that “time must be measured by a good 
clock” is not accurate. Changes or events can be measured by time, 
but time itself (as a uniform movement) cannot be measured; it 
must be represented (externally realized) by a clock that executes a 
sufficiently uniform motion. No mechanical motion has the perfect 
uniformity of time, but all changes, even the internal changes of our 
consciousness, have a uniform element in common by which they 
are comparable. This element is their quantity. 

Hence Aristotle proceeds to investigate, preferably in our mental 
change, how we are conscious of quantity in this motion. At least 
two moments are required, but their numerical distinction cannot 
be given without the construction of a distance between them. This 
numerical distinction appears together with the awareness of dif- 
ference, e.g., with the visible displacement of the minute hand. Ob- 
viously, Aristotle does not use this example but his description 
follows a similar path. 

First he lays down the necessary connexion of time with change: 


But time is not without change. For when we are conscious of no 
mental change or when we fail to notice change, we do not think time 
has elapsed, any more than the fabled sleepers in Sardinia do when they 
awake; they connect the later now with the earlier and make them one.4 


* Phys., IV, 10, 219 a 3. 
” Phys., IV, 10, 218 b 9-20. 
4 Jbid., 11, 20-27. 
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In other words, they slept so soundly that they had no aware- 
ness of time elapsed. One could modernize the fable alluded to in 
terms of a familiar modern example: Every morning a mother wakes 
her boy up at four o’clock and every morning the boy complains: 
Why can I never sleep my fill? Once, on a holiday, the mother let 
her boy sleep. He did not wake up throughout the day. And the 
next morning, when his mother came to call him, the boy com- 
plained: Why can I never sleep my fill? This fable, Aristotle tells 
us, teaches that: 


If the “now” had not changed but had remained the same, time would 
not have existed; and likewise, when this difference is not noted, we do 
not think there had been time between the two moments. The failure 
to notice the lapse of time happens when we do not mark any change 
and the state of the soul seems to be one and indivisible. If then we 
note and mark any change, we say there has been time. Hence time 
is not without movement or change.” 


Perhaps this fable is not a wholly valid argument for Aristotle’s 
position. But the connexion of time with movement hardly needs a 
proof. The illustration proves at least that Aristotle sought his 
arguments, not in the change of the external world, but in the 
internal experience of our consciousness. Time arises in our con- 
sciousness when we are conscious of a change, but it is not this 
change. It is nothing but a distance within this change, and, as a 
distance, time has a quantitative structure. The reason is clear. 
All change implies a certain distance between its beginning and its 
end, its ferminus a quo and its terminus ad quem. Now, all distance 
is a magnitude; all magnitude is continuous; and continuity is a 
property of space (Aristotle says “of place”). Hence, change implies 
always something by which it is extended in a spatial distance 
from one point to another, from before to after: 


Since what changes, changes from something into something, and 
every magnitude is continuous, change has the characteristics of mag- 
nitude; change is continuous because magnitude is so, and time is so be- 
cause change is so: for the length of the time is that of the change.” 


The philosopher is evidently searching for a legitimate transition 
from change as differentiation to local motion, and not only to local 


18 [bid., 11, 27-34. 
1 Jbid., 219 a 10-13. 
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motion but to the dimensien of space: “Before and after are pri- 
mitively local before and after.” 

The latter assertion may seem somewhat strange, at first sight. 
It emphasizes an immediate implication from continuity to multi- 
plicity, the multiplicity of the moments “before and after,” and it 
finds this multiplicity primarily in space. But the notion of conti- 
nuity does not exclusively suggest compactness or unity.“ On the 
contrary, for Aristotle it implies above all “divisibility,” especial- 
ly when he is dealing with time. This can be demonstrated with- 
out much difficulty as well from his Metaphysics as from his Phys- 
ics. One text of the latter work may be sufficient: “I call conti- 
nuous what is divisible into parts which are indefinitely divisible; 
from this it follows necessarily that time, which has such a con- 
tinuity as substratum, must be itself continuous.” 

In the context, in order to avoid a vicious circle in defining time, 
Aristotle is searching for the principle that, while opposed to the unity 
of change, nevertheless makes of change a multiplicity, a continuum 
in the sense of an “infinitely divisible.” This principle is to be sought 
in space, or, more exactly, as will appear further on, “in the posi- 
tion which a body occupies in space.” The principle of unity is to 
be sought, not in time as opposed to change, but in the “now,” in 
the present of consciousness or in the permanence of substance, so 
far as this present is a dynamic change, a quality (zodv), an actual 
and irreversible relation of potency to act, a progress. As conscious- 
ness or as substance, the “now” is indivisible; it becomes divisible 
only per accidens, by its position in space; for only a spatial magni- 
tude is quantity by itself: “Movement is quantitative because the 
distance moved through is so, and time is quantitative because 
movement is so.”?” 

Change, therefore, is measured by the spatial length moved through, 
and this measure is the essence of time: “Time is the measure of 
change.”* It is the duration by which a journey can be compared 
with a day (the displacement of the sun), a talk or a dinner with 
the displacement of a minute-hand, and so on. Evidently, such a 
duration will differ profoundly from what Bergson in the beginning 


% Ibid., 1, 14. 

% As in Metaph., IV, 6, 1016 a 5. 

* Phys., VI,2, 232 b 24; cf. the same idea in Phys., III, 1,200 b 20; Phys., 
III, 7, 207 b 16; Metaph., IV, 12, 1020 a 30; Phys., I, 2, 185 b 10; and so forth. 

17 Metaph., IV, 12, 1020 a 31. 

1 Phys., IV, 12, 220 b 32 ff. 
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of the twentieth century called “la durée vécue” or “le temps vrai”: 
“La vraie durée...n’est pas une quantité, et dés qu’on essaie de la 
mesurer, on lui substitue inconsciemment de l’espace.”” Aristotle 
calls time, not the “durée vécue,” i.e., the consciousness of my in- 
ternal change, but this change in so far as measurable, as not in- 
ternal, in so far as space can take its place. This has the advantage 
of indicating exactly the same thing as the particular quantity “que 
nos horloges divisent en parcelles égales.””° 


TimE as A NUMBER 


The same divisible quantity we call duration can be considered 
also as a number. For the multiplicity of divisible extension makes 
it possible to determine (dgi¢ew ) in the stream of change the parts 
“before and after” (xedtegov xai botegov ). In this way is the fol- 
lowing sentence to be understood, which comes as a surprise to more 
than one reader of Aristotle: “Before and after are first of all in 
place,” i.e., they have their primary analogate in spatial magnitude. 
When we keep in mind that their multiplicity is the precise point 
in question and not the order of their succession (which restores the 
unity to multiplicity) the whole context becomes clear. The ex- 
pression “with respect to before and after” regards therefore the mul- 
tiplicity and not the order of succession, not the irreversibility by 
which one of the two moments has a higher value than the other.?* 

Nor is it to be wondered at that the local “before and after” is 
called the primary analogate.* As we have said, this would na- 
turally be surprising within a Kantian context of reflection; but 


” H. Bergson, Essai sur les données immédiates de la conscience (Paris, 
1948), p. 79. No less than Heidegger, Bergson has been profoundly influenced 
by the considerations of Aristotle we are studying here. 

% Ibid., p. 80. 

21 Phys., IV, 11, 219 a 14... 

22 We concede that many authors nowadays interpret this expression 
in the sense of irreversibility. Witness, e.g., P. M. de Munnynck: “La der- 
niére partie de la formule xata td modtegov xai doteooy est peut-étre la 
plus déconcertante. Elle semble supposer toute la notion du temps.... Ces 
mots qui semblent une pierre d’achoppement, indiquent trés nettement 
Virréversibilité du temps ” (“La notion du temps,” in Philosophia Perennis, 
Festgabe Joseph Geyser, [Regensburg, 1930], II, 864). 

#3 Many interpreters have, in fact, been surprised by this affirmation of 
Aristotle: cf., e.g., Zawirski in his commentary on this text: “Aristote af- 
firme,—chose étonnante sans doute,—que l’antérieur et le postérieur sont 
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such is not Aristotle’s. The only thing that might be surprising here 
is the linguistic use of the terms “before and after” to indicate mul- 
tiple parts of geometrical magnitude, e.g., the points or segments of 
a line. But it was difficult, especially in the language of Aristotle’s 
day, to do otherwise. If instead of “before” and “after” we use the 
geometrical symbols A and B, supposing A and B are points on the 
segment AB, the whole context becomes clarified, especially the con- 
siderations on the “now.”™ But just as in Aristotle we encountered 
the difficulty that these terms for the division of a spatial magni- 
tude are better applicable to an ordered collection, so we should 
include in our own supposition the stipulation that in the purely 
spatial dimension the order of the letters A and B may be indifferent- 
ly either AB or BA.* Space, indeed, has no order in itself; it has 
no privileged places, no more than a perfect circle has privileged 
points. True, when dealing with a homogeneous environment or a 
homogeneous collection we cannot help but introduce the order of 
our own successive memory, of our own change. In this case, space 
takes on the order of our own temporal, irreversible succession. 

If we wish to discover the correct interpretation of the text we 
are studying, we must recall once more that Aristotle wishes to 
describe the essence of time, not in opposition to space, as philo- 
sophers usually do, but to motion. If the problem of irreversible 
order had been set before him, he doubtless would have affirmed 
it to be characteristic of teleological motion, i.e., of the relation be- 
tween potency and act. He does not pose this question here; he 
merely wishes to stress the idea that motion, seen as a quantity in- 
to which it is divisible, is the entire essence of what we call time. 

A unity is divisible when we are able to determine in it a limit 
by which we have at least two units, two parts. This happens prima- 
rily in all spatial magnitudes, and therefore it happens also in the 
spatial dimension of a change: “Since each change covers a distance” 
from one part to another, from “before” to “after,” it involves the 
characteristics of distance. Now, the divisibility in parts (“before” 
and “after”) belongs to the spatial; and “the distinction of the parts 
is indicated by the place they receive in space (Oécev).” “Since 


aussi originairement dans l’espace et par conséquent dans la grandeur” 
(Z. Zawirski, L’évolution de la notion de temps [Cracow, 1936], pp. 15, 19). 
* As is well known, these considerations on the “now” are very important 
in Aristotle’s treatise on time. But it would carry us too far afield to take up 
here this difficult analysis. 
* The Melaphysics contains some considerations upon the indifferent order 
in a spatial magnitude: cf. IV, 11, 1018 b 13 ff. 
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the distinction of ‘before’ and ‘after’ is proper to magnitude, it 
must be proper to change too, but then in an analogous sense.” 

We obtain a division and at least two parts when we fix a limit 
(the instant) and mark each part with a number. Thus the mag- 


nitude (of duration) turns into a numbered multitude (for example, 
it is half past two): 


We notice time, when we limit change, marking its before and after, 
and we say time has elapsed when we are conscious of a distinction be- 
tween before and after. We mark before and after by comprehending 
them to be distinct (numerically, GAAo xa: dAdo) and by comprehending 
something intermediate, different from the two. Because when we see 
the two ends different from the middle, and the mind calls these mo- 
ments “two,” the one “before” and the other “after,” then we call this 
intermediary “time.” What is marked by moments is time.” 


The change in question can be a walk, a whole life, a disease. Time 
is, in all these changes indifferently, the distance between two mo- 
ments. 

In view of all this, it seems sufficiently clear that for Aristotle 
the terms “after” and “before” indicate only multiplicity in change 
(“the mind calls them two”). He takes the trouble to underline in 
another way, namely, by opposition to the unity of consciousness, 
that he has multiplicity of change in view: “On the contrary, we 
do not recognize a lapse of time—because we do not recognize change 
to have taken place—when we perceive the ‘now’ as one, and not 
with a distinction of before and after in a change; or when we per- 
ceive as the same two moments which indeed are different.” 

The definition is now ready: “For this is time: the number of 
change, in respect of before and after.”* 

What is the exact meaning of the word “number” (do$ué¢) in 
this definition? The expression “before and after” denotes, as we 
have seen, a vague negation of unity, an experience of multipli- 
city out of which the synthesizing mind can form both the ordi- 
nal and the cardinal numbers as well as the unit of measure. Neither 
of these structures is intended here or, more exactly, no well-de- 


* Phys., IV, 11, 219 a 10-17. To emphasize that the quantity of “before 
and after” is not specific to change, he adds a parenthesis: “We find before 
and after in change, because change is in a subject; before and after are not 
the essence of change” (20-21). 

a7 Phys., IV, 11, 219 a 22-30. 

* Phys., IV, 11, 219 a 31 - b 2. 
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fined one of them. At first sight, this interpretation seems in de- 
fiance of our guiding principle, the interpretation of Aristotle by 
himself: neither in the Physics nor in the Metaphysics do we find 
arithmos in this vague meaning.” But the following text in the trea- 
tise we are studying shows that Aristotle himself is aware of this 
exception. Immediately after his definition he goes on to specify 
his meaning of arithmos in this way: we ought to distinguish, he 
says, between the “number we count with” (the ordinal number or 
the cardinal number) and the multiplicity “which is counted or can 
be counted.” Time is a number “to be counted.” 

Does Aristotle in making this distinction want to say that the 
“number to be counted” is nothing else than the movement of the 
first of heavens? Averroés and St. Thomas interpret this difficult 
text in this way: 


Time is not a number as abstracted out of the numbered thing; it ex- 
ists in the numbered (in numerato), otherwise it would not be continuous. 
Time is not a mathematical structure but a thing of nature. Therefore 
we must say with Averroés that time has its unity from the unity of 
the motion of the first heaven.* 


We believe that this interpretation has not been proved. For Ar- 
istotle, the movement of the heavens is nothing but a standard of 
measure peculiarly apt to measure the quantitative aspect of move- 
ment, and therefore preferable as a standard unity.» We choose 
somewhat arbitrarily this unity for measuring changes, in the same 
way as we choose a stick for measuring magnitudes. “Time can be 
thought of as the movement of the celestial sphere,” says Aristotle, 
but he does not commit himself to this as his own conception. As he 
says for the identification of time with the sphere itself, that this 
theory is too simplistic to warrant inquiry into the arguments 
for it.* 

Nevertheless the followers of St. Thomas, among others the au- 
thor of the opusculum De Tempore, opted in favor of this more ob- 


* Cf., e.g., Phys., IV, 11, 219 b 5-9; Metaph., IV, 6, 1016 b 10 and 1017 a 3-5. 

* “Tempus non est numerus ut abstractus extra numeratum, sed ut in 
numerato existens, alioquin non esset continuus. Tempus non est quid ma- 
thematicum, sed naturale. Ideo dicendum cum Commentatore in IV Physic., 
text. 130 et 132, quod tempus est unum ab unitate motus primi mobilis” 
(il Sent., d. 2,:q. 1, a. 2, and S. Th., 1, 10, 6), 

*% uétoov wddota, cf. Phys., IV, 14, 223 b 19 and Metaph., I, 1, 1053 a 8-13. 

* Phys., IV, 14, 223 b 21. 

* Phys., TV, 10, 218 b 1. &. 
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jectivist theory and taught with even more explicitness than their 
master that time exists as an objective reality, as a res naturae. 
This over-objective view of time is far more difficult to integrate 
with modern relativity physics because time as an objective datum 
of nature must also be an absolute. On the contrary, when time, 
as Aristotle holds it, is nothing but a dimension constructed by our 
consciousness in order to measure change, one has no difficulty in 
accepting, with Einstein, that this measuring itself is dependent on 
the movement in which we are involved. 

If the meaning of the word “number” is in this context an in- 
definite multiplicity “that can be counted” or “a dimension to be 
measured,” why, then, did Aristotle use this word? Probably be- 
cause the notion intended was quite a new one, and he had not 
the copious terminology of our modern scientific language at his dis- 
position. Perhaps, too, the beautiful myth from the Timaeus was 
running through his head when he wrote this treatise. For in the 
Timaeus time is also called a “number” and is opposed to the unity 
of the eternal. Many ideas from this myth penetrated Scholastic 
philosophy through the medium of Boethius and other Platonizing 
thinkers. For this reason it is worth noting here the most impor- 
tant of these ideas and comparing the Platonic view with the Aris- 
totelian. Let us recall the text of the Timaeus: 


When the Father created this beautiful image of the immortal Gods, 
[the world] he was glad, and he tried to make it still more like the mo- 
del. But to adapt perfectly this eternal [the invariable, cf. Tim., 29 a] 
to the created was almost impossible. For this reason he projected a 
movable image of the eternal, composed the sky, and realized in this 
way an eternal image of the sole aion, which image evolves according 
to number and is called “time.” Days, nights, months, seasons are 
parts of time, and the Father brings about their genesis; “was” and 
“will be” are aspects of time; they do not apply to the eternal substance, 
but they apply to the progressing evolution in time, for they are mo- 
tion. On the contrary, what remains always immovably the same cannot 
grow older or younger by time, cannot become, or be brought into 
being, or have a future. In brief, to this eternal being nothing of the 
genesis in which we perceive motion is applicable. Past and future are 
aspects of time, insofar as it imitates the eternal and unfolds itself 
according to number.*4 


The Aristotelian treatise on time contains numerous allusions to 
this myth of Plato, so that we may suppose that the theory of Plato 


% Timaeus, 37 d ff.; summary. 
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was a starting point for Aristotle’s own considerations. At any rate, 
Plato had called time a number which in its multiplicity imitates 
the invariable identity of the eternal. The Stagirite is at this mo- 
ment sufficiently Aristotelian to avoid carefully all remnants of 
idealism. Yet common to the notion of number in the myth of 
Plato and in the Metaphysics, as well as in the definition considered 
here, is its antithesis to unity. For Plato this unity is the identity 
of the eternal ideas; for Aristotle the unity is the living act of a 
teleological motion. Here lies the whole resemblance between their 
notions of time. But according to the epistemology of Aristotle, 
time must be a mental construction like the construction of a con- 
cept. However, it is not abstract like an ordinary number; it is a 
multiplicity that can be counted or be measured. “Le temps est 
un aspect mesurable du mouvement, la dimension du successif.”* 


Time AND TEMPORAL MULTIPLICITY 


The conclusion to which Aristotle is led in his reaction against 
the idealism of Plato has its own obscurities. As an ideal of mere 
displacement, mere divisible motion from which all finality is re- 
moved as far as possible, time becomes an abstract borderline cese 
of perfectly regular motion. This regular displacement must be the 
measuring rod or the dimension by which we evaluate the velocity 
of other movements (growth, alteration, decay, etc.) or events (a 
speech, a journey, a strike). On the other hand, the “number to 
be counted” is in fact not precisely an abstract number nor a measur- 
ing rod, arbitrarily selected; it is a concrete experience that affects 
our consciousness, both our knowledge and our volition. Therefore 
we are forced to distinguish, more sharply than did Aristotle, con- 
ventional time as abstract, regular motion from the multiplicity out 
of which time (and space) is constructed. 

True, he has rectified the Platonic conception in the above myth 
by maintaining that time asa number is not something real, an event 
existing in nature, but only an abstractive reaction of our mind: 
“Since time is the measure of movement and of movement’s being... 
time has the function of a measuring-rod...and to be ‘in time’ means, 
to be measured by time.” Still, the improvement on Plato’s ideal- 
ism is rather clumsy, as will appear from what follows. 


%* J. Moreau, “Le temps selon Aristote,” art. cit., p. 81. 
* Phys., IV, 12, 221 a 1-4, 
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In the myth of Timaeus, growing old and wearing out were attri- 
buted directly to time. Aristotle agrees: 


It is necessary, too, that the things which are in time be acted on 
by time; as we say, time wears things away, and all things are aged 
by time, and we forget things through time, and on the other hand we 
say that we learn nothing by time, and that no one becomes young or 
beautiful through time. For time is in itself rather a cause of destruc- 
tion; for it is the number of movement and movement destroys things.*’ 


The peculiarities here ascribed to time are peculiarities of multi- 
plicity as found in our concrete existence or in real motion, not in 
the abstract measuring-rod. By its multiplicity our existence or a 
change in the external world has something disintegrating, exstati- 
con, as Aristotle himself puts it.** The following passage, however, 
shows that he feels the need of a clearer distinction between tem- 
poral multiplicity (the “temporalité” of French existentialism) and 
measuring time: 


In fact all change by itself makes things depart from their former 
state; and all things become and perish in time. Whence some have 
called time the wisest of things, while the Pythagorean Paron called it 
the most foolish, because in it we forget; and this idea is more exact. 
So it is evident that time in itself is rather the cause of perishing than 
of becoming, as we said already (for change is something disintegrating 
in itself); only*per accidens is time the cause of becoming and being.*® 


It can be observed that in this part of the text the philosopher 
finds it necessary to distinguish the teleological aspect of change, 
which as act is cause of becoming and of genesis, and the exstati- 
con which is the substratum of measuring time. But neither is this 
substratum identical with time: “Nothing comes into being with- 
out movement or action, while things perish even without move- 
ment. But even this destruction is not caused by time; though it 
is true that this change does unfold in time.” 

We write in time in italics in the above text in order to recall 
that this expression means for Aristotle measured by time. The ez- 
staticon of motion which causes destruction, decay, weariness, tedium 
is measured by time; in the strict sense of the words it is not caused 


# Phys., IV, 12, 221 a 31 b 2. 

388 In Sein und Zeit Heidegger uses the same word for the same idea: “aus- 
stehend,” p. 241. 

% Phys., IV, 13, 222 b 16-27. 
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by time. It appears from this correction of his own words that even 
in these examples Aristotle did not entirely lose sight of the ab- 
stract character of the dimension by which we evaluate the length 
of a movement. This abstract character differs according to the 
manner in which we oppose the indivisible unity of our mind or of 
a process of change to divisible multiplicity, or in other words, to 
materiality. Depending upon the form in which mind synthesizes 
the multiplicity, the latter will be a continuous magnitude when 
time is thought and represented as a uniform line, a longer or shorter 
duration; it will be a greater or smaller number (ordinal or cardi- 
nal) when it is thought as a synthesis of multiple moments.” 

In so far as it is structured, on the other hand, time has the ab- 
stract identity of a number. There is one identical time of multiple 
movements just as there is one number fen of ten really different 
horses.“ Just as we multiply or divide a unit of measure in order 
to know a spatial magnitude, so we multiply or divide a move- 
ment (a step, the movement of a minute hand, the movement of 
the sun) in order to evaluate the length of time (in miles, minutes, 
days). 


CONCLUSION 


Not all is perfect in Aristotle’s exposition. One would desire a 
sharper distinction, as we have said, between the “ecstatic” mul- 
tiplicity, called “temporalité” by our contemporaries, and the struc- 
tured time of our watches. But it is sufficiently clear that for Ar- 
istotle time is not a res naturae, as it was for his medieval inter- 
preters. Yet a clearer distinction between temporality and structured 


time would certainly have facilitated commentary on texts like the 
following: 


If nothing but soul can count, and among the faculties of the soul 
only the intellect, there cannot be number without soul; but the sub- 
stratum of number remains, namely for him who takes for granted that 
motion exists without soul. The multiplicity of the before and after be- 


longs to the movement; but time is this multiplicity so far as count- 
able.” 


# Phys., IV, 12, 220 b 2-3. 
* Phys., IV, 12, 220 b 10-12. 
42 Phys., IV, 14, 223 a 21-29. 
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Thus does he answer the question whether time would exist if 
not constructed by the soul. The answer becomes clearer when it 
takes the form of a distinction: as an abstract number time would 
not exist without the soul; as multiplicity it is as real as every change. 

In conclusion, we can summarize Aristotle’s teaching as follows: 
Time is a quantitative magnitude, occurring in all motion, because 
we perceive a distance between both terms of every movement. 
As a magnitude, motion is divisible in before and after, i.e., in mul- 
tiple moments, and consequently these moments are countable. The 
magnitude of a successive duration as well as the numbered time 
are structures of our mind. 
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Analogy as a Rule of Meaning 


for Religious Language 


James F. Ross 


N THIS paper I am attempting to restate the analogy theory 
of St. Thomas Aquinas in terms of modern semantic ana- 
lysis. I am restating it because its general outline is little known 
and because its vast significance for present-day philosophers con- 
cerned with problems of religious language is little understood. 

In addition to its deserved philosophical interest, the theory has 
additional historical value as an example of a very common solu- 
tion to the problem of informative theological language offered 
throughout the thirteenth century in Western philosophy. It is 
essentially a reply to the question: “Can you show that theological 
statements are meaningful?” A. N. Prior has remarked: “The real 
intellectual difficulty of the believer or would-be believer is not the 
problem of proof but the problem of meaning.”! It is worth noting 
that the same question was hotly and subtly discussed by most of 
the medieval writers and the most common conclusion was that a 
theory of analogy was required. Most recent writers in philoso- 
phical theology have made some reference to the theory of analogy 
current in medieval times, and almost universally these writers have 
judged it hopeless. As will appear in the course of this paper, authors 
like Flew and MacKinnon,? Farrer, and Mascall* have offered in- 


1 This is the utterance of Logician in the conversation reported in “Can 
Religion Be Discussed?,” New Essays in Philosophical Theelogy, ed. A. Flew 
and A. Macintyre (New York: Macmillan, 1955), p. 3. 

* A. Flew and D. M. MacKinnon, “Creation,” in New Essays in Philosophical 
Theology. 

3 A. M. Farrer, Finife and Infinite (Westminster: Dacre Press, 1943), 
passim. 

4 E. L. Mascall, Existence and Analogy (London: Longmans, 1949), passim. 
The chief problem is that Mascall follows Pénido, Cajetan, John of St. Thomas, 
Garrigou-Lagrange, and many cther writers in interpreting the proportion- 
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terpretations of the analogy doctrine considerably different from 
the one I shall propose. I consider their interpretations as seriously 
deficient and misleading, and I shall endeavor to show implicit- 
ly> both how little they understood the complexity of the doctrine 
and how much more penetrating a language theory the analogy 
rules constitute than most modern writers have supposed. 

St. Thomas Aquinas actually formulated four distinct but com- 
plementary analogy rules. In this paper I am concerned to ana- 
lyze only the two most important of these, although the other two 
rules are stated in the list of definitions given below. This paper 
is divided into three main parts, the first two sections being sum- 
maries of the ‘exhibition analyses’ by which the two rules in which 
we are interested are formulated. The third section is a brief sketch 
of how these rules were employed to solve the problems of infor- 
mative discourse about God. 

Before undertaking the analysis of analogy rules, I must make 
the following additional points of introduction: 

1. The two rules of analogy herein discussed are concerned with 
the comparative meaning of two or more instances of the same term 
used as predicate in two or more statements of the form a) “X is 
7” ‘and ‘b), “ Y.is: T.” 

2. As a result, we must distinguish between the fechnical sense 
of ‘analogy’ which we shall use and at least one other ordinary 
language sense of ‘analogy.’ 

When the word ‘analogous’ occurs in ordinary language, there 
is usually a context of comparison: “Spanish is analogous to Por- ial 
tuguese”; “The navigator of a ship and the ruler of a state are ana- 
logous”; etc. Things are said to be analogous if they have common 
characteristics or similar relations. And the term ‘analogy’ is of- 
ten taken as a synonym of ‘similar’ or ‘similarity.’ 

We are not speaking of the analogy of things in this paper; we 
are speaking of the analogy of ferms. And ‘being analogous’ will 


ality analogy on the model of a simple mathematical proportionality, with 
the result that analogy as a theory of inference (not employed by St. Tho- 
mas) is confused with analogy as atheory of meaning. This kind of pseu- 
do-mathematical talk, represented by formulas like “life of cabbage: es- 
sence of cabbage = life of elephant: essence of elephant”—even if one does 
not take the * =’ literally—is inimicai to the whole objective of St. Thomas, 
which was to make the meaningfulness of religious language obvious and 
clear from its very similarity to the way we talk in everyday life. 

* Lack of space will prevent an explicit critique of each of the above- 
mentioned interpretations. 
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signify a semantical property of a term in several of its instances. 
Which semantical property? The property of conforming in its 
employment to one of the analogy rules stated below. Hence, the 
analogy theory of St. Thomas is concerned with the similarity of 
meaning of instances of the same term—not directly with the simi- 
larity of things. Of course, Aquinas argues that similarity of mean- 
ing is connected with the similarity of the things signified by the 
terms in question; but that comes much later and is not part of 
the meaning-theory itself. 

3. St. Thomas’ analogy rules are the results of a language ana- 
lysis and are designed to solve specific language problems. The 
first of these is this: Aquinas, for theological reasons, was commit- 
ted to accepting the traditional Christian language about God which 
is found in the liturgy and in the traditional catechetical instruc- 
tion given children and converts, as being accurate, informative 
and true. This was ‘ordinary language’ and was to be accepted 
as being applicable to God. But Aquinas has undertaken to solve 
the following problem: How could he show that this language (all 
of the terms, expressions and employments of which are learned 
from human experience) can be applied, without such equivoca- 
tion as would render invalid all argument, to God, an entity which 
is so different from the objects of experience as to be ‘inexperience- 
able’ in any of the ways common to ordinary human experience? 
Although the analogy theory I am treating as a whole was actual- 
ly formulated piecemeal as problems arose over the applicability 
of ‘experience’ predicates to God, the object of the whole theory 
is to preserve the literal sense of ordinary beliefs about God. 

The second specific language problem St. Thomas was trying to 
solve is as follows: He accepted the Aristotelian theory of the cate- 
gories as a Classification of predicates such that entities denoted by 
the predicates in a given category, say ‘substance,’ were all those 
things denoted by all the terms in that category used univocally. 
As a result, transcategorial statements cannot have univocal pre- 
dicates. An example of a transcategorial statement is: “Both trees 
and numbers exist”—where ‘trees’ belongs to the category of sub- 
stance and ‘numbers’ to quantity. Aquinas would remark that 
the whole statement given is elliptical for two statements in which 
the predicate ‘exists’ occurs twice and is used analogously. Hence, 
the theory of analogy was required to justify the meaningfulness 
of transcategorial statements. And, since metaphysical statements 
were by their very generality transcategorial, the theory of ana- 
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logy was required as a justification of the metaphysician’s claim to 
be uttering meaningful discourse. 


4. The following are the definitions employed in this study:* 


DEFINITIONS 


General Conditions: 1. (a) and (b) stand for sentences 
2. All definitions are for (a) and (b) in a lan- 
guage ‘|.’ 

Def. I - 1: Verbal Symbol: 

“*S’ is a verbal symbol”: 

if ‘S’ is a recognizable pattern of marks or of secunds used for 
the purpose of expression and communication. (What is regarded 
as the same pattern in difficult instances is partly a matter of phy- 
sical similarity, and partly a matter of conventional understanding.) 
Two marks or two sounds having the same recognizable pattern 
are two instances of the same symbol, not two different symbols. 
Def. I - 2: Linguistic Expression: 

“*L’ is a linguistic expression”: 

if ‘L’ is a verbal symbol (S), and if S is associated with a fixed 
meaning either by convention or stipulation. 
Def. I - 3: Same Expression: 

“*L’ in sentence (a) and ‘L’ in sentence (b) are the same ex- 
pression”: 

if ‘L’ in (a) and ‘L’ in (b) are instances of the same symbol, and 
if the two instances are not totally equivocal. 
Def. I - 4: Word: 

“*W’ is a word”: 

if ‘W’ is a linguistic expression. 
Def. I - 5: Same Word: 

“*'W’ in sentence (a) and ‘W’ in sentence (b) are the same word”: 

if ‘W’ in (a) and (b) respectively is a linguistic expression, and 
if (according to Def. 1 - 1) ‘W’ in (a) and ‘W’ in (b) are numerical 
instances of the same verbal symbol. Note: ‘W’ in (a) and ‘W’ in 
(b) can be the same word without being the same expression. 
Dej. I - 6: Term: 

“*T’ is a term”: 


* It shoud be noted that the definitions beginning with Roman numeral I 
are derived in common from (and are not entirely attributed to either) St. 
Thomas and C, I. Lewis, Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle: Open Court, 1946). 
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if ‘T’ is a word capable of naming or applying to a thing or things. 
Note: All terms are words, but not all words are terms. 
Def. I - 7: Same Term: 

“*T’ in (a) and ‘T’ in (b) are the same term”: 

if in each case ‘T’ is a term and if ‘T’ in (a) and in (b) is the 
same word. Note: Sometimes ‘T’ in (a) and ‘T’ in (b) will be the 
same word and the same expression (Def. I - 3), and sometimes the 
same word but not the same expression. When ‘T’ in (a) and ‘T’ in 
(b) are the same term, they are “instances of term T.” This is a de- 
parture from the practice of C. I. Lewis in Knowledge and Valua- 
tion, but it conforms to the practice of the Scholastics whom I am 
explaining, and using Lewis’ definitions would require two paral- 
lel sets of definitions which would constantly require correlation. 


Def. I - 8: Same Term and Same Expression: 


““T’ in (a) and ‘T’ in (b) are the same term and the same expres- 
sion”: 

if (1) ‘T’ in (a) and ‘T’ in (b) are the same word; and (2) if ‘T’ 
in (a) and ‘T’ in (b) are the same expression. 
Def. I - 9: Same Meaning of Same Term: 

‘T’ in (a) and ‘T’ in (b) have the same meaning”: 

if (1) ‘T’ in (a) and ‘T’ in (b) are instances of the term ‘T,’ i. e. 
are the same term; and (2) ‘T’ in (a) and in (b) is used univocally 
(Def. I - 12). 
Def. I - 10: Signif ication: 

“Term ‘T’ signifies F” if: 

F is one of the properties which it is both necessary and suffi- 
cient for a thing to have in order to be denoted by ‘T.’ 


The definitions beginning with Roman numerals II, III, and IV are derived 
from St. Thomas. Definitions JJ-1 and IV-7 are the two additional analogy 
rules which will not be explained in this paper. 

It should also be remembered that the names given these four analogy 
rules were not coined by Aquinas but were applied by Thomas De Vio (Car- 
dinal Cajetan) in his work On the Analogy of Names, trans. by Bushenski 
and Koren (Pittsburgh: Duquesne Univ. Press, 1953). It should be added 
that the interpretation of the analogy theory presented in this article 
coincides in the main with that put forward by Cajetan, not merely by election, 
but by selection, in that the writer thinks it appropriate both on exegetical 
grounds with regard to St. Thomas and on systematic grounds as part of 
the systematic equipment needed for a solution of the contemporary question 
of the meaningfulness of religious utterances. 
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Def. I - 11: Intention: 


The intention of term ‘T’ is the conjunction of all other terms 
each of which must be applicable to anything to which the term 
‘T’ is correctly applicable. 


Def. I - 12: Univocity: 

a) “Term ‘T’ is used univocally in (a) and (b)”: 

if ‘T’ in (a) signifies the same property as ‘T’ in (b). 

b) “Term ‘T’ is used univocally in (a) and (b)”: if there is a one 
to one correspondence of the same terms in the intention of ‘T’ in 
(a) and of ‘T’ in (b). 

Def. I - 13: Equivocity: 

“Term ‘T’ is used equivocally in (a) and (b)”: 

if ‘T’ in (a) and ‘T’ in (b) are not univocal. 
Def. I - 14: Total Equivocation: 

“Term ‘T’ is totally equivocal in (a) and (b)”: 

if there is no property which is included both in the significa- 
tion of ‘T’ in (a) and in the signification of ‘T’ in (b). 

Def. I - 15: Partial Equivocation: 

“Term ‘T’ is partially equivocal in (a) and (b)”: 

if ‘T’ in (a) and ‘T”’ in (b) are used equivocally, but not totally 
equivocally. 

Def. II - 1: Analogy of Inequality: 
“Term ‘T’ is analogous by inequality in (a) and (b)”: 
if 1. ‘T’ in (a) and ‘T’ in (b) are instances of the same term. 
2. ‘T’ in (a) and ‘T’ in (b) are univocal by Def. I - 12. 
3. The property F, signified by ‘T’ in (a) and (b) is either: 
1) not physically congruent, in the one case being a non- 
separable part of the subject, and in the other, all of the 
subject; or 
2) different in degree according to some standard; or 
3) possessed by the subject in (a) in a different mode (ne- 
cessity, contingency, etc.) from the subject in (b). 
Def. III - 1: Analogy of Attribution: 

“Term ‘T’ is analogous by attribution in (a) and (b)”: 

if 1. ‘T’ occurs as predicate in two or more indicative senten- 
ces: (a) “F is T” and (b) “G is T.” 

2. ‘T’ in (a) signifies a property T of F. 
3. ‘T’ in (b) signifies a relation of G to F where G is either 
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a cause of F’s having property T or is in some respect an effect or 
affected causally by F’s having property T. 
Def. IV - 1: Sameness of Res Significata: 

“The res significata of ‘T’ is the same in (a) and (b)”: 

if 1. there are given at least two sentences (a) and (b) in which 
there is respectively a predicate term ‘T.’ 

2. ‘T’ in (a) and ‘T’ in (b) are instances of the same term. 

3. ‘T’ signifies property T of X in (a) and T of Y in (b). 

4. all the terms of the intention of ‘T’ in (a) which specify 
the class of things to which property T belongs, occur in the inten- 
tion of ‘T’ in (b). 

Def. 1V - 2: Difference of Modus Significandi: 
“The modus significandi of ‘T’ is different in (a) and (b)”; 
if 1, 2, 3, and 4 of Def. IV - 1 hold. 

5. for any thing Z, having the property T implies that Z can 
perform either actions (A) 1, 2, 3, - n; or (B) 2, 3, 4, - n and not 1; 
or (C) 3, 4, - n and not 1 and 2; or....; or n.... 

6. the intention of ‘T’ in sentence (a) and in (b) is determi- 
ned by the intention of the subject term ‘X’ or ‘ Y’ in such a way 
that only one of the alternative groups of actions is signified. 

7. the terms of the intention of ‘T’ in (a) which specify which 
of the alternates (A), (B) or (C) is performed, are not the same as 
the terms in the intention of ‘T’ in (b) which, consequently, speci- 
fy a different alternative. 


Def. IV - 3: Similar: 
“A is similar to B”: 
if 1. A and B are terms, things, properties, relations, or any- 
thing of any kind or kinds. 
2. A and B are in some respect or respects identical. 
3. A and B and the identical respect or respects are not nu- 
merically identical. 


Def. IV - 4: Proportional Similarity: 
“ATx and BTy are proportionally similar”: 
if 1. A and B are things, x and y are properties, actions, etc. 


2. there is a term ‘T’ which signifies the two instances of re- 
lation T. 


3. ATx and BTy are proportions: i.e., A is related to x by T 
and B is related to y by T. 


4. ‘T’ when used in the statement “ATx is proportionally si- 
milar to BTy” is not univocal. 
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5. T in ATx and in BTy is not numerically identical. 
6. T in ATx and T in BTy are similar. 
Def. IV - 5: Analogy of Proper Proportionality: 
“Term ‘T’ is used analogously by proper proportionality in (a) 
and (b)”: 
if 1. ‘T’ occurs as predicate in two or more sentences of the form 
(a) “A is (or has) T,” and (b) “B is (or has) T,” where ‘B’ and ‘A’ 
denote individual things A and B. 
2. ‘Tl’ signifies a relation T which holds between x (where x 
is a property, action, event, relation, etc.) and A; and between y 
(property, action, relation, etc.) and B. 
3. ATx and BTy are proportionally similar. 
Def. 1V - 6: Similarity of Relations: 
“Relation R is similar to relation R!”: 
if 1. both are relations; 
2. they have common formal properties with respect to either 


a formal or merely linguistic set of axioms, the latter not being ex- 
plicitly formulated in ordinary language. 
Def. IV - 7: Analogy of Improper Proportionality: 
“Term ‘T’ is analogous by improper proportionality in (a) and (b)”: 
if A) alternative 1: 

1. ‘T’ is used as a predicate in a sentence (a) of the form “F 
is T.” 

2. the denotation of ‘T’ is a class of objects Z having as mem- 
bers individuals w, y, z, according to the ordinary rule for its em- 
ployment. 

3. F is not a member of Z. 

4, between F and the members of Z there is a proportional 
similarity with respect to relations R and R! and the characteristic 
behavior or other properties of F and the members of Z. 

5. ‘T’ is used as a predicate of F to call attention to the simi- 
lar relations of F and the elements of Z. 

6. ‘T’ is equivocal with respect to its occurrence in (a) and 
in sentences where it denotes members of Z. 

B) alternative 2: 

1. ‘T’ is used as predicate in two indicative sentences of the 
form (a) “x is T” and (b) “y is T,” where ‘x’ and ‘y’ denote x 
and y, individual things. 

2. term ‘T’ is used as predicate of ‘x’ with respect to alanguage 
rule R which determines the intention of ‘T’ and x has the property 


signified by *T.’ 


ee 
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3. ‘T’ cannot be used as predicate of ‘y’ because y does not 
have the property signified by ‘T.’ 

4. in terms of R, sentence (b) is incorrect. 

5. ‘T’ is equivocal with respect to (a) and (b). 

6. there is a similarity between a relation of x to its charac- 
teristics and the relation of y to its characteristics. 

7. ‘T’ is used of y to call attention to the similarity. 


5. In the sections of this paper where I summarize two of the 
exhibition analyses by which Aquinas developed the language rules of 
Analogy of Attribution, Def. JJJ-1, and Proper, Proportionality, Def. 
VJ-5, there is a basic presumption that the cases of ordinary lan- 
guage which are taken for examination are in fact cases of infor- 
mative language. And the rules which result are supposed to be 
recipes by which St. Thomas can construct other parallel uses of lan- 
guage which will also be informative. These statements generated 
according to these rules will be applicable in arguments about God 
and in metaphysical contexts without further justification as to 
their meaningfulness, provided that St. Thomas’ analysis of ordi- 
nary language has in fact produced the rules according to which the 
ordinary language employment of certain terms is rendered mean- 
ingful. 

6. There is no direct argument for any philosophical point in 
what follows. But I suggest that the analogy theory herein dis- 
cussed does offer evidence for the following two claims: 

a) If one wishes to talk of God in informative language (that is, 
the language of literal assertion) and to employ the language of 
Christian tradition (the Creeds, etc.) one must have an analogy theo- 
ry something like that herein explained. 

b) If one wishes to maintain that there are any exclusive cate- 
gories (in Aristotle’s sense) of things in the world and at the same 
time supposes that there can be any universally true metaphysi- 
cal statements, he must have a meaning-theory fundamentally si- 
milar to the proportionality theory of St. Thomas. 


ANALOGY OF ATTRIBUTION 


The first of the analogy rules is called the rule of ‘attribution.’ 
We are concerned here with sets of two statements of the form a) 
“F is T” and b) “G is T.” We shall take two examples of such pairs 
of statements: 

(1) a) Fido is healthy. 
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b) Fido’s bark is healthy. 
(2) a) John is brilliant. 
b) John’s work is brilliant. 

The first of these pairs is roughly the example used by St. Tho- 
mas. The other is contributed to push his analysis a little further 
than he did in his own desultory discussions of attribution. It might 
be useful to keep in mind that I am following St. Thomas’ line of 
thought up to Def. JJJ-1 and its corollaries. 

In his analysis of attribution, St. Thomas wishes to discuss the 
cases where a term occurs as the predicate of two statements with 
different subjects, only one of which subjects, by the usual rules 
governing the employment of predicate terms to signify properties 
of the subject, could have the property signified by the predicate 
term. 

It is easy to see what Aquinas means from his example.’ Sup- 
pose we have two statements: (a) “The dog is healthy” and (b) “His 
bark is healthy.” It is clear from conventional linguistic practice 
that both employments of the term are informative and proper in 
ordinary discourse. St. Thomas believed the property of “being 
healthy” to be compatible only with animals and plants as such, 
and he concludes rightly that at least part of what is signified by 
the term ‘healthy’ in both these cases is numerically the same: 
the one state of affairs of the whole dog.’ In other words, the term 
‘healthy’ in sentence (b) does not signify some property numeri- 
cally different from what ‘healthy’ signifies in sentence (a); it does 
not signify a numerically different instance of health. Presuming 
that the ‘bark’ in (b) belongs to the dog in (a), then the health in 
(b) is one and the same as the health in (a). 

He says that the predicates of some sentences signify properties 
which inhere in what is denoted by the grammatical subject, e.g., 
sentence (a); and the predicates in other sentences, like (b), do not 
signify properties all of which inhere in the subject of that sentence, 
but rather partially specify that the subject of that sentence is re- 
lated to the subject of that other sentence in which the same pre- 
dicate does signify a property inherent in the subject. (I am using 
‘subject’ to stand for ‘whatis denoted by the grammatical subject.’) 


7 De Veritate, q. 2, a. 11, c. This example occurs frequently in St. Thomas’ 
passages on analogy. Some representative passages are: De Veritale, q. 1, 
a. 4, c. ad finem; In IV Metaph., lect. 1, n. 537; Sum. Theol., I, q. 16, a. 6; 
C. Gent., I, 34; I Sent., d. 19, q. 5, a. 2, ad 11. 

® Cf. In IV Metaph., lect. 1, n. 539; In XI Metaph., lect. 3, n. 2196; I, q. 16, 
a. 6, c 
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The predicate term in (b) partially specifies the relation of the se- 
condary subject of (b) to the primary subject because the predicate 
term in such a sentence usually only tells us which of the proper- 
ties of the primary subject we should look to if we wish to figure 
out the relation of the secondary subject to the primary subject.® 
The other conditions which I shall cite for analogy of attribution 
will further specify the kinds of relations that may obtain between 
primary and secondary subjects. In any given use of ordinary lan- 
guage, reflection is expected to disclose the particular kind of re- 
lation which obtains. But when constructing philosophical instances 
of analogy of attribution, the philosopher will have to show the two 
subjects to be related in one or the other of the ways known from 
the forthcoming ordinary language exhibition to justify such uses of 
terms. 

Before discussing the kinds of relations which are found to ob- 
tain in ordinary language instances, and before investigating the 
possibility and usefulness of philosophical constructions, it may be 
helpful to consider the following question. Given the sentences (a) 
and (b), above, and given that part of what is signified by ‘healthy’ 
in (b) is numerically the same as that property signified by ‘heal- 
thy’ in (a), and given further that there is only one health which 
is inherent in the dog, does sentence (b) say anything about the 
dog’s bark or not? That is, sentences in general purport to say some- 
thing about what the subject denotes (they do not say what the 
subject denotes, but only something about what the subject de- 
notes). If ‘healthy’ signifies a property of the dog, one might con- 
clude that then the sentence (b) says nothing about the bark. How- 
ever, Aquinas notes that if (b) is to function as sentences usually 
do, it will in fact say something about the dog’s bark. St. Thomas’ 
move was to say: “The sentence (b) says the dog’s bark is related 
to the dog’s health in a certain one of the specified kinds of ways 
in which a predicate of the ‘dog’ can be used of its ‘bark’ or of 
‘medicine.’” This move is later found to be equivalent to saying: 
“Sentence (b) is a short-hand for the statement: ‘The dog’s bark is 
a sign that the dog is healthy.’” What is said is that the bark per- 
forms a signilying service with respect to the presence of an inhering 
property ‘health’ in the dog. In summary, this analysis, so far, 
proposes that the statement (b) tells us that and how the subject 
either actually or potentially functions (i.e., is related) with respect 


* Cf. De Veritaie, q. 21, a. 4, ad 2; In XI Metaph., lect. 3, n. 2196; John of 
St. Thomas, Logica, II, 13, 3 (Reiser edition, Turin, 1930, p. 484). 
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to a certain property belonging to another subject. Most of the tra- 
ditional Thomists, Cajetan and John of St. Thomas and many neo- 
Thomists, have expressly interpreted the ‘designation’ of the ana- 
logous term with respect to the secondary subject (secondary ana- 
logate) to be merely ‘extrinsic,’ merely designating accidental (for- 
tuitous, even though constant) relations. However, these writers 
cautiously add that this does not exclude the “presence of the ana- 
logous property in the secondary analogates, although imperfect- 
ly.” What they could mean by this is obscure and the fact that 
they place their emphasis on the extrinsic relations which they say 
are ‘designated’ is the point I wish to emphasize. As far as I can 
see, what they are saying is exactly the analysis given above: that 
the sentence (b) tells us that and how the secondary subject either 
actually or potentially functions with respect to a certain property 
(signified by the predicate term) belonging to the primary subject 
in (a). For the authors mentioned, then, the initial conditions for 
an analogy of attribution are of two kinds: (1) The term is used 
at least once (in the two sentences under consideration) to signify 
a property inherent in a subject. (2) The term is used on other oc- 
casions of subjects which do not actually possess the property but 
are related in specified ways to the things which do have the pro- 
perty. 

Many interpreters have claimed that the sentence containing the 
secondary use of an analogous term of this kind does not say any- 
thing about the nature or properties of its subject in itself, but only 
states facts about the relation of the subject to the primary subject 
with respect to the property signified by the analogous term. Con- 
trary to this commonly accepted interpretation, I shall attempt to 
show that these secondary sentences do say something about the na- 


1” [In this connection one should consider: Hampus Lyttkens, The Analogy 
between God and the World (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1953); G. M. 
Manser, Das Wesen des Thomismus, 3 auf]. (Freiburg i. Schw.: Paulusverlag, 
1949) p. 447; M. T.-L. Pénido, Le réle de l’analogie en théologie dogmalique 
(Paris: Vrin, 1931), p. 34; K. Feckes, Die Analogie in unserem Goileserkennen 
(Miinster: Albertus-Magnus-Akademie zu Koln, Band II, Heft 3, 1928), 
p. 158. Also: J. Ramirez, “De Analogia secundum doctrinam arislotelico- 
thomisticam,” La Ciencia Tomisia, XXIV (1921), 243; A. Goergen, Kardinal 
Cajetans Lehre von der Analogie (Miinchen, 1938), pp. 68, 80; J. Maritain, 
Degrees of Knowledge (2d. ed.; New York: Scribner, 1959), p. 418; R. Garri- 
gou-Lagrange, God: His Existence and Nature (St. Louis: Herder, 1936), 
II, 207; G. B. Phelan, Saint Thomas and Analogy (Milwaukee: Marquette 
Univ. Press, 1948), p. 37; J. Le Rohellec, “De fundamento metaphysico 
analogiae,” Divus Thomas XXIX (1926), 81-87. 
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ture of the subject, even though it be very little and indirectly. A 
person who says “That’s a healthy bark your dog’s got” is saying 
something about the dog, to be sure, but he is also saying some- 
thing about the bark.“ And when I tell you “This food is health- 
ful,” I am not only telling you something about the relation of 
the food to your health; I am telling you something about the food, 
which is additional to its relation as cause of health. It is true that 
you would not know very much about the food if you did not know 
what properties food would have to have in order to be healthful. 
But if you did, it would be legitimate for you to conclude that this 
food has those properties (or at least that I believed it had these 
properties); and thus I would have told you something about the food. 

Another example: When we say that a student’s work is bril- 
liant, we are not only saying something about the fact that this 
work is a sign of the brilliance of the student who wrote it, we are 
saying something about the work itself. Even though the term 
‘brilliant’ appears to be applied primarily to students who can and 
habitually do produce work of a given quality, saying “The work 
is brilliant” tells a person who has some information about the stan- 
dards for being called ‘brilliant’ and the kind of work brilliant people 
produce, something about the work produced. 

However, this brings up a further problem. For the sake of an 
example, I assumed that the primary sense of ‘brilliant’ was the 
instance of the term signifying the intellectual prowess and crea- 
tivity of the student and that the secondary sense has its applica- 
tion to the work produced. Actually, in re-examining certain terms 
functioning analogously it is sometimes difficult to say which is the 
primary instance of the term, although it is clear that the two in- 
stances are different but related. 

Aquinas, preparing for philosophical employment of analogy, of- 
fers a rule for deciding which instance is primary . He distinguishes 
between the order of things and the order of knowledge. In effect, 
he says that the use of the term which is supposed by the other uses 
of the same term is the primary one, the one which must be known 
first in order to use the term of the other cases.” Thus, it seems 
that to be correct in calling a student ‘brilliant’ we must have evi- 
dence of the high quality of his work, and since the potentiality of 
producing high quality work is what is meant by ‘brilliant’ when 


1 Cf: I, q. 13, a. 2, ad 2; ad 3; I, q. 13, a. 6, c.; De Potentia, q. 7, a. 5. 
12 See C. Gent., I, 34. Many writers have accepted this rule as a means of 
distinguishing the analogates; see Goergen, op. cit., p. 16; Manser, op. cil., p. 450. 
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applied to the student, just the opposite of my previous assump- 
tion is the case: the primary sense of the term on Aquinas’ rule is 
to signify ’high quality work’ although the more frequent use of the 
term may be to signify a person’s capacity for producing such work. 

Aquinas points out that the order of things may be different from 
the order of knowledge. There can be times when the order of things 
is neither the same as the order of knowledge nor as the order of 
applying the terms which follows it. Our example of ‘brilliant’ is 
a case in point. As a matter of fact, the student must have cer- 
tain powers before he can produce high quality work; this is a cau- 
sal and logical priority. But we do not know his powers until he 
has produced some high quality work; this is a psychological 
priority. Hence, we describe his powers in terms of the quality of 
his work, although he works in terms of his powers. 

It is this fact which Aquinas cites as part of one of the arguments 
to show that we can ‘name’ God from His effects, because even 
though we know God from His effects, the properties of the effects 
are derived from the powers of God. St. Thomas says: 


Sometimes, indeed, that which is prior in nature is secondary regard- 
ing knowledge, and then among the analogues there is not the same 
order both regarding the things and the order of the term: thus the pow- 
er of healing which is in medicines is naturally prior to the health which 
is in the animal, as cause to effect; but because we know that power through 
its effect, we also name it from its effect. And thus it happens that ‘health- 
ful’ is prior in order of nature, but the animal is called ‘healthy’ with 
priority in the order of naming." 


So far, the exposition of analogy of attribution has shown Aquinas 
to be exhibiting the following points about the function of certain 
words in ordinary language which are called ‘analogous by attri- 
bution’: 

1. The ‘analogy of attribution’ is concerned with the compara- 
tive functions of two instances of the same term occurring as pre- 
dicate in two sentences, one primary, the other secondary. 


3 C, Gent., I, 34. This argument is useful only if enough similarity has 
already been demonstrated between God and other things to justify a state- 
ment that a causal relation holds. It is this distinction which Hampus Lytt- 
kens, op. cil., p. 283, seizes upon to justify some statements about God. 
This position is similar to that of Sylvester of Ferrara. Even if there is such 
an analogy, it cannot be the basic one, for it supposes true statements about 
God. 
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2. A term analogous in this way is used in at least one instance 
in a sentence as predicate where all the properties it signifies do 
not belong to the subject, but where it signifies a relation of that 
subject to another subject possessing the property normally signi- 
fied by the term and related via that property. 

3. These predicate terms always have a primary use where in 
some indicative sentence they signify a property inherent in the 
subject and have this property as their definitive property. 

4, Irrespective of the fact that these secondary sentences do not 
signify a specific property of the entity denoted by the subject, 
they do give information about the properties of the subject. 

5. The property signified by an analogous term in its primary 
and secondary occurrences is numerically one. That is, there is only 
one property of ‘health’ which belongs to the dog, and the secon- 
dary sentence does not say it belongs to the bark. 

The several other points so far made regarding (1) the kind of 
analysis Aquinas was doing, (2) the uses to which he would put the 
analysis, (3) the fact that the Thomists do not make much use of 
analogy of attribution in natural theology, and (4) the fact that 
there is a rule for deciding which of the terms, in doubtful cases, will 
be considered the primary one, are all points necessary in the ex- 
position; however, they are not part of the special information ne- 
cessary for the analysis which will be developed. 

Let us consider the other properties of analogy of attribution. 

6. “The primary analogate is put into the definition of the others 
with respect to the analogous name.”™ St. Thomas says: 


It is necessary in all cases where terms are used analogously of sever- 
al things, that they are all used with respect to one; and thus, that one 
use must be contained in the definition of all. And since the notion 
which the term signifies is its definition, as is said in the Fourth Book 
of the Metaphysics, it is necessary that that term be used primarily of 
that which is supposed in the definition of the others, and secondarily 
of the others, in the order by which they approach more or less to the 
primary term: thus ‘healthy’ which is used of ‘animal’ is part of the 
definition of ‘healthy’ which is used of ‘medicine’, which is called healthy in 
as much as it causes health in the animal; and of the definition of ‘healthy’ 
which is used of ‘urine’, which is called ‘healthy’ in as much as it is 
a sign of the health of the animal.% 


4 Cajetan, De. Nom. Anal., Ch. 2, par.. 14. 
i, @. 15, &.. 6,-C 
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Suppose we take “healthy’ as used in the sentence (a) “My dog is 
healthy” to be defined as follows: “X is healthy” equals by defini- 
tion: “X has a certain organic state characterized by properties a, 
ot eee n.” We are not concerned that the assertion ‘X is healthy’ 
is defeasible even though all the properties are present. By hypo- 
thesis, let us suppose it can be and is defined by a finite list of pro- 
perties and degrees of properties. If we are going to define the term 
‘healthy’ in the following sentences, we shall have to appeal to the 
definitions already given of ‘healthy’ in the sentence (a) above. 

(b) “My dog’s bark is healthy.” 

(c) “His pills and dog-food are healthy.” 

Sentence (b) can only mean something like this: “My dog’s bark 
has those qualities which are signs to me that the dog is ‘healthy’ 
that is, has the organic state characterized by a, b, ¢, ..... n.” Hence, 
I take it that Aquinas’ point is clear: In all cases where a term is 
used as a predicate to attribute a relation to a subject with respect 
to a property possessed by a different subject, and where the term 
used normally signifies that property of the other subject, the de- 
finition of the term in its primary sense is part of the definition of 
the term in its secondary sense." 

Aquinas does not try to rule out the possibility that two diffe- 
rent people might disagree about which is the primary sense of the 
analogous term, nor does he deny that they might even disagree 
about when to use the term because of that. Suppose that some- 
one has been reared only hearing the word ‘healthy’ applied when 
a dog’s or man’s voice was loud and clear. The term ‘healthy’ 
might thus be associated with the meaning of ‘loud and clear voice.’ 
When I say to him that the dog or man is healthy, he interprets 
this to mean ‘capable of a loud and clear vocal utterance.’ Thus 
his conception of the significance of both sentences (a) and (b) is 
different from mine. Another person might learn that the term 


1 This point is made repeatedly and einphatically by St. Thomas. For 
example: I, q. 13, a. 10 corpus; I, q. i3, a. 6; III, q. 60, a. 1: “Omnia quae 
habent ordinem ad unum aliquid, licet diversimode, ab illo denominari 
possunt...sic igitur sacramentum potest aliquid dici vel quia in se habet 
aliquam sanctitatem occultam, et secundum hoc sacramentum idem est quod 
sacrum secretum, vel quia habet aliquem ordinem ad hance sanctitatem, vel 
causae, vel signi, vel secundum quamcumque aliam habitudinem.” Also I, q. 
15, a. 6: “Quando aliquid praedicatur univoce de multis, illud in quolibet 
eorum secundum propriam rationem invenilur...quando aliquid dicitur 
analogice de multis, illud invenitur secundum propriam rationem in uno 
eorum tantum a quo alia denominantur.” 
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‘healthy’ usually follows another set of rules which also reverse the 
relative priority of the ‘senses’ of the analogous term. But neither 
event, his learning to apply the word by a different convention, 
nor his reversing the convention, would be an exception to the rule 
presupposed by Aquinas, which could be formulated thus: 


In any case where a term is neither univocal nor totally equivocal 
but occurs in several instances as predicate of indicative sentences, the 
meaning it has in at least one instance (supposing that we have at hand 
at least one each of every kind of instance in which the word can be used 
according to the conventional rules for its employment) must be en- 
tirely included in the meaning it has in every other instance. 


In fact, on the definitions given of univocity and total equivocity, 
the rule is a tautology. Cajetan,!’ Pénido,’® Aquinas,” and Aris- 
totle® (at least as Cajetan interprets him) all seem to imply that 
the secondary analogate can only be related to the primary ana- 
logate as efficient, final, material, or exemplary cause (which they 
extend to equal: sign and symptom). When we say that a man is 
charitable, Cajetan would say we are showing that he is disposi- 
tionally (at least) the efficient cause of charitable acts; when we 
say a given kind of action is charitable, we are saying that its per- 
formance is usually a sign of a charitable act. It functions as a 
sign because it is usually an effect of charity. Thus Aquinas’ rule 
for analogy of attribution contains a provision that the secondary 
uses of the term will signify a causal relation of their subject to the 
normal subject of the property. By this he means that the subject 
of the secondary sentence must denote something which is either 
cause or effect (in the wide, Aristotelian sense of the four causes) 
of the property signified by the primary occurrence of the term, as 
belonging to the primary subject. 

7. Hence, this is the seventh characteristic: The secondary ana- 
logate in its definition, in addition to the definitions of the term in 
its primary instance, will also contain a phrase specifying a causal 
relation to the signification of the primary term. 

8. The eighth characteristic of this kind of analogy is that the 
“term does not have one definite meaning common to all its par- 
tial modes.’”2! There is nothing about the term itself as it occurs in 


1 De Nom. Anal., Ch. 2, par. 9. 
* Pénido, Op. Cit, Dp. da 

De Principiis Naturae, Ch. 6. 
” In IV Metaph, 2, 1003 a 34 ff. 
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various sentences which tells us that it is not being used ‘denomi- 
natively,’ to signify its definitive property as inherent in the sub- 
ject; nor is there anything about the form of sentences which tells 
us that the term is not being used to signify its definitive property 
of the subject. When we formulate (1) ‘The dog is healthy’ and (2) 
‘The bark is healthy,’ they are both of the same form: X is F and 
Y is F. That the term ‘F’ has not the same meaning in both sen- 
tences is only known from the ‘logical rules of ordinary language.’ 
Sometimes we are not sure whether a term indicates only a property 
of its subject or a relation to a property of another subject, as was 
shown by the example of ‘brilliant’ when applied to the student 
and his work. However, Cajetan’s point is clear enough. The term 
cannot possibly have exactly the same meaning in all its instances 
if we include as part of its meaning in some instances the relation- 
ship of the definitive property to the subject. 

Some Scotists have said that what is analogous is not the pro- 
perty term but the copula. “The dog is healthy” means: The dog 
has the property ‘healthy’; “The bark is healthy” means : The bark 
is related to the health of the dog. But Aquinas’ supposition seems 
to be recommended by its simplicity and by the fact that relevant 
questions and answers about the dog’s bark being healthy would 
indicate that in ordinary discourse the speaker realizes he doesn’t 
mean by ‘healthy’ exactly the same thing in both cases. 

The analysis which St. Thomas suggests for the statement “Term 
‘T’ is analogous by attribution in (a) and (b)” is as follows: 

Def. III - 1: Analogy of Attribution: 

“Term ‘T’ is analogous by attribution in (a) and (b)” if: 

1. ‘T’ oceurs as predicate in two or more indicative sentences: 
(a) “F is T” and (b) “G is T.” 

2. ‘T’ in (a) signifies a property T of F. 

3. ‘T’ in (b) signifies a relation of G to F where G is either a cause 
of F’s having property T or is in some respect an effect or affected 
causally by F’s having property T. 

The following propositions are implied by the definition and are 
corollaries: 

1. There is only one (numerically) instance of the property T of 
‘T’ in (a) and it belongs to subject F. 


* Cajetan, De Nom. Anal., Ch. 2, par. 15. This is equivalent to the claim 
that the term is partially equivocal on our definitions. 
2 This is not a phrase mentioned as one used by St. Thomas. 
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2. The term ‘T’ in sentence (b) cannot be defined unless the en- 
tire definition of the term ‘T’ in sentence (a) is made part of its de- 
finition; and still the definition will not be complete, because part 
of the intention must be a specification of the causal relation of 
G to F. 

3. The term ‘T’ does not have the same intention in both of its 
instances in (a) and (b) : i.e., the term ‘T’ is not formally univocal, 
Def. I-12; nor is it totally equivocal. 

Terms are said to be analogous by attribution not because they 
attribute a property to subjects which logically cannot have that 
property, but because the sentences in which they are used in their 
secondary meanings ascribe a causal relation of their subjects to the 
thing having that property, and at the same time imply that the 
subject of the secondary sentence has whatever properties, rela- 
tions, and dispositions are necessary in order to be related in that 
way to the subject of the primary analogate (the term used in its 
primary sense). 


ANALOGY OF PROPER PROPORTIONALITY 


In looking at the language analysis by which this rule for Anal- 
ogy of Proper Proportionality is generated, we are concerned with 
pairs of statements of the following forms: 

1. a) “A is (or has) T.” 

b) “B is (or has) T.” 

2. a) “ATx” 

b) “BTy” 

And the supposition is that statements of the first form which 
fit the rule we are developing (Def. IV-5) are reducible in principle 
to statements of the second form. This supposition is not an inte- 
gral part of the theory; and it seems to have independent justifi- 
cation. Examples of each form are: 

1. a) Fido has knowledge of his dog house. 

b) Plato has knowledge of philosophy. 

or 

a) Fido is the cause of his barking. 

b) Plato is the cause of his actions. 
2. a) Fido knows his dog house. 

b) Plato knows philosophy. 


or 
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a) Fido caused the barking. 
b) Plato caused the murderous shot. 

1. Let us take it as given, by inspection of the examples, that 
the predicates ‘knows’ and ‘causes’ are nol univocal in (a) and (b) 
of each set. This is the first characteristic of the language rule. Lat- 
er paragraphs will justify this presumption, if it should be in 
doubt here. 

2. The second characteristic is that there are al least two instances 
of the property signified by ‘T.’ 

On this condition rests the first and most important difference 
between Analogy of Proportionality and Attribution. In the latter 
case, there is numerically only one instance of the definitive proper- 
ty signified by both instances of the analogous term, whereas in 
this case there must be one instance of the property for each in- 
stance of the term as predicate of a sentence with a different subject. 

A problem raised by this requirement can be phrased thus: if the 
term is equivocal, then the intention (or connotation) of the term 
must differ in its various instances; i.e., a sentence affirming and 
denying a term ‘T’ of the same subject would be contradictory if 
the intention of the term was identical in each instance; and the 
term would not be equivocal by Def. J-13. If the intention of the 
term differs, then a criterion must be given of how far the inten- 
tion of the term can vary in two instances of the term before a dif- 
ferent property is signified. For if different properties are signified 
by a term in two of its instances, then the second condition of the 
analogy of proper proportionality is either unsatisfied or ambiguous. 
The second condition states, briefly, that the two things denoted 
by the term ‘T’ must have the property signified by ‘T’ and that 
the first condition must still be preserved: that the term is equivo- 
cal. On the assumption that ‘T’ is equivocal, one might say, “ Yes, 
the things denoted do have the property signified in each case, but 
the properties are not the same.” And if “Term ‘T’ in its instances 
signifies the same property” equals by definition “Term ‘T’ in its 
instances has the same intention,” then either the term is univocal 
or the second condition is unsatisfiable. Hence, we must demand 
some analysis from St. Thomas which will allow a term to be uni- 
vocal in signification (Def. J-12-a) while being equivocal in not con- 
forming to the rule for univocity in intention (Def. J-12-b). 

St. Thomas claims to offer such an analysis; for he held the 
theory that the intention (infentio) of a term specifies not only the 
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kind of property signified but the way the property is signified. 
And hence, “signification” has two senses: the res significata and 
the modus significandi. It was part of his theory that the linguistic 
rules which govern the use of a term, and thereby determine its in- 
tention, make into elements of the intention of a term those terms 
which specify the modus significandi (which I shall explain shortly). 
To our objection that when we define a term we cite the terms char- 
acteristic of its intention and we never find a term indicating the 
mode of signification, Aquinas would reply that most of our pre- 
dicates signify in the same mode of signification, and that for or- 
dinary purposes it is not necessary to make such a distinction. Fur- 
thermore, it is only a logical technique for one to distinguish be- 
tween what is signified and how it is signified, because in every ac- 
tual instance of discourse about the world of experience the mode 
of signification corresponds to the mode of existence which the pro- 
perty has,™ and, consequently, is implicit in the rule which governs 
the employment of a term. In the Commentary on the First Book 
of Sentences, Aquinas says: 


Although every perfection which belongs to creatures is taken by ex- 
emplary causality from God, as from a principle having unified in it- 
self all perfections, no creature can receive that perfection according to 
the same mode by which it is in God. So, the creature fails to be a per- 
fect representation of the exemplar because of the different mode in 
which the perfections are received. And because of that (difference in 
the mode of receiving) there is a scale, as it were, among creatures ac- 
cording to which some creatures receive from God more and higher per- 
fections and participate in His perfections more fully. And because of 
this there are two aspects of the terms to consider: the thing [rem which 
equals ‘what kind of thing’] signified and the mode of being signified. 
Therefore we must consider that when we, who know God only from 
creatures, employ a term, we always fall short of a representation of 
God with respect to the ‘mode of being signified’: because the term 
signifies the divine perfections through the mode by which they are par- 
ticipated in by creatures. 

If, however, we consider what is signified by the term, what the term 
is used to signify, we find that some terms are used primarily to signify 
the perfections exemplified in God alone, not being concerned with 


23 We are assuming that the sentences (a) and (b) are true, that the sub- 
jects are not numerically identical, and that the sentences say the subjects 
have a certain property. I am still using ‘subject’ in the private sense stip- 
ulated in Part I, where it refers to what is denoted by the grammatical subject. 

24 St. Thomas seems to assume this: C. Gent., II, Ch. 98; I, q. 19, a. 4; q. 75, 
a.5. Iam using ‘element’ to signify terms which make up the intention of 
another term. 
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any mode in their signification; and that some terms are said to 
signify a perfection received according to a given mode of participa- 
tion; for example, all knowing is an imitation of divine knowing, 
and all knowledge of divine knowledge. Therefore, the term ‘sense’ 
is used to signify knowing through that mode by which knowledge is 
materially received through the power of the conjoined organ. But the 
term ‘knowledge’ does not signify a particular mode of participating 
in its principal signification. Hence, it must be said that all those terms 
which are used to signify a perfection absolutely are properly used of 
God, and primarily are used of Him with respect to what is signified, 
even though not with respect to the mode of signification, such as ‘wis- 
dom,’ ‘goodness,’ ‘essence,’ and others of this type.*5 


I have used this passage to illustrate two things: (1) that Aquinas 
understands a difference between what is signified (the kind of pro- 
perty. signified) and what kinds of conditions are supposed as sur- 
rounding what is signified, even though both are signified simul- 
taneously by any term given its use in a determinate context; and (2) 
that Aquinas has two different uses of the phrase ‘modus signifi- 
candi’ which function in entirely different ways. First, there is the 
sense in which ‘knowledge’ as used of a man and of a dog is under- 
stood to be different, not in what is meant by ‘knowledge,’ but in 
what kind of knowledge is possible. Since ‘knowing’ is a property 
which admits of degrees according to the ability of the person, and of 
kinds according to the nature of the thing which knows, in the two 
sentences (a) “Fido knows his dog house” and (b) “Plato knows phi- 
losophy,” the term ‘knows’ is different not as to what is signified 
but as to which kind of knowledge is signified. To avoid possible 
confusion, I point out that St. Thomas did not believe that sen- 
tence (a) is an anthropomorphic or metaphorical description of the 
dog’s actions. He merely claimed that words like ‘knowing,’ ‘wise,’ 
‘good’ are vague with respect to classes of activity included in the 
signification of the term. He says the intention of ‘knows’ is pro- 
portionally the same in sentence (a) and (b), but the mode in which 
the property is possessed makes entirely different the kinds of ac- 
tion which can be performed. 

This allows the Thomist to construct a hierarchy of * powers’ or ‘ per- 
fections’ on the Neoplatonic assumption that (1) being a man is 
better than being an animal and an animal better than a plant, etc.; 
and (2) any other beings which know or will in a simpler (less 
complex), freer way and act more accurately to satisfy their desires 


% I Sent., d. 22, q. 1, a. 2 corpus. 
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are higher on the scale of perfection in beings. Those properties 
which belong to several levels of the hierachy* and which are 
named by a single term are said to be named by an analogous term. 
Thus in Thomist terms the foundation of this kind of analogy is 
the unequal and different-in-kind participation of different natures 
in the same property according to differing modes of being determi- 
ned by their natures.” 

Divine knowing, human knowing, and animal knowing are all 
‘knowing,’ but one is not the other; yet the term ‘knowing’ (apart 
from any particular sentence) is neutral with respect to the three 
modes of knowing. An obvious objection is this: if the term ‘knowing’ 
is neutral with respect to the three various modes, then why is the 
term not univocal? St. Thomas’ answer is that terms are univo- 
cal or equivocal by comparison of their use in sentences, and ‘knowing’ 
as used in a sentence with ‘dog’ for a subject and in another sen- 
tence with ‘man’ for a subject is not univocal, even though he would 
admit we may form a meta-language term ‘knowing’ which is neu- 
tral with respect to all object-language senses of ‘know’; but then 
the meta-language sense of knowing will not be univocal with 
any object-language sense. 

In considering this example, we must remember that St. Thomas’ 
conception of knowing is considerably different from contempo- 
rary notions. He assumes (1) that the man is more than quanti- 
tatively different from the dog; he is essentially different; (2) the 
possessio formae alterius ut alterius, which constitutes knowing, is 
fundamentally known as a human activity involving abstraction and 
it is the mode of ‘abstraction’ which is ‘cancelled out’ as inappli- 
cable when ‘knowing’ is used in sentences about animals. 

If, in attempting to criticize the Thomist claim that there is a 
foundation for the analogy of the term ‘knowing’ in the unequal 
and disparate participations of things in the powers of knowing, we 
were to suggest that we could formulate three different concepts of 
knowing and terms for each, one for humans, animals, and God, 
St. Thomas would reply that the properties signified would have 


% The term ‘hierarchy’ itself is analogous for St. Thomas in the state- 
ments about the hierarchy of things under God. I, q. 108, a. 1, c. He offers 
a definition in q. 108, a. 2, c. and 7 Sent. d. 9, q. 1, a. 1, where it is obvious 
that this term is itself used analogously by proper proportionality. This is 
further evidence of the crucial nature of this language for St. Thomas’ phi- 
losophy and theology. 

s? Cf. I, gq. 75, a. 5, ad 1; C. Gent., III, Ch. 92. 
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in common something which is the basis for an analogous term. (It 
is here that analogy becomes a theory about things, or at least sup- 
poses one.) For example, Aquinas could formulate a vague con- 
cept which would include the three concepts of knowing, as I said. 
To do this, let us accept Aquinas’ technical and admittedly recon- 
dite partial definition of ‘knowing’ as the possessio formae alterius 
ut alterius, “the possession of the form of another as belonging to 
another.” For St. Thomas, however, this is not a complete defini- 
tion, for he wishes to add the phrase: ‘according to one’s natural 
mode of possession.’ So, ‘knowing’ is “the possession of the form 
of another as belonging to another according to one’s natural mode 
of possession.” This concept is neutral with respect to the concepts 
of knowing. But it is not on the same level as the other three no- 
tions. It is a meta-language notion which includes the other three 
and which signifies all three equally and alternatively. In the sen- 
tences (a) “Sense knowing is the possession of the form of another 
as belonging to another according to one’s natural mode of posses- 
sion” and “Divine knowing is the possession etc.,” the phrase “pos- 
session of the form etc.” serves as a univocal term. It is a predi- 
cate in sentences about predicates of sentences used earlier as ex- 
amples; hence, it is a predicate in meta-language sentences. But 
the fact that we can form a term in a meta-language whose inten- 
tion will include the intentions of terms occurring in object-language 
statements and which are analogous, does not make the analogous 
terms univocal. In fact, the only reason our constructed term can 
include the intentions of the analogous terms is that we constructed 
it to signify the intentions of the analogous terms; and the only 
time it actually includes the intentions of the other terms is when 
it occurs in a meta-language sentence. 

From this discussion, it should be clear why St. Thomas could 
say, “What is ‘knowing’ for a man is not what is ‘knowing’ for a 
dog, although both are properly called ‘knowing.’”*s There are some 
instances of terms used as predicates where they signify not only 
what property is possessed but what kind of possession the proper- 
ty is had by. 

Moreover, the language rules which govern the employment of terms 
like ‘knowing’ make the intention of the term (which has a section 
of its intention that, if imagined in C. I. Lewis’ terms, Dej. I-12, 


* The general assumption upon which this is based is stated by St. Thomas: 
I Sent., d. 38, q. 1, a. 2: “Unumquodque autem est in aliquo per modum 
ipsius, et non per modum sui.” 
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is a conjunction of other terms) contain some conjoined disjunc- 
tions of terms. When a term like ‘knows’ is used in a given sen- 
tence (b), a contextis established which cancels out the inapplicable 
elements of the intention of ‘knows’ in (a), thus making the inten- 
tion fixed in the sentence as a conjunction of terms. Aquinas would 
say that the elements cancelled out are the inapplicable modes of 
possession; i.e., from the intention of ‘knowing’ in the sentence 
“Fido knows his dog house” there are cancelled out of the inten- 
tion any terms like ‘abstractly,’ ‘by deduction,’ ‘by induction,’ 
etc.” 

The second sense of, the phrase ‘modus significandi’ refers to ele- 
ments of the intention of a term which are derived from the way 
we learn the term.® For, Aquinas says, many people do not under- 
stand the difference between the way a dog knows and the way a 
human knows (in fact, it is almost impossible to specify), chiefly 
because we apply ‘knowing’ to dogs, having recognized the simi- 
larity of their actions to ours. Hence, for these people, in the con- 
notation of the term ‘knowing’ there are elements which are ap- 
propriate only to humans; and most times, even when they are con- 
sciously ruled out when the term is used in sentences about animals, 
they are not replaced by anything definite.*4 That is, within the 
intention of the term applied to animals there is no term which 
specifies how the dog knows. This point is of considerable impor- 
tance for Aquinas in his discussion of language about God. If the 
intensions of terms have as elements terms which express the mode 
by which the property signified by the term is possessed, and if all 
the modes of possession are determined by the nature of the thing 
which has the property, then the terms of our experience-language, 
if applied directly to God, would signify a way of having the pro- 
perty which is no more compatible with the nature of God than the 
elements of the intention of ‘knowing’ which make it signify ‘know- 


2 St. Thomas’ analysis of meaning offers a clear sense of ‘contextual’ 
meaning. That is: The contextual meaning of two instances of the same 
term is different if the difference in context is a sufficient condition for the 
claim that the two instances of the term differ in intention. ‘Contextual 
meaning’ might be thus defined in terms of the effect of the context upon 
the intention of terms therein. 

2% De Potentia, q. 9, a. 3, ad 1; I, q. 13, a. 8; C. Gent., I, Ch. 30; J Sent., 
G. tame te By De me : 

“| ‘This is, of course, an interpretation of St. Thomas. I am not assuming 


thal present day philosophers would discuss various meanings of ‘knowing’ 
in this way. 
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ing as humans know’ would be compatible with the nature of the 
dog. 

But if the sentence in which the term is used establishes for a 
person who understands the nature of the subject the context which 
‘rules in’ or ‘rules out’ certain elements of the intension of a term, 
then some elements will not be common to the intention of the term 
‘knows’ in the sentences (a) “God knows” and (b) “A man knows.” 
And St. Thomas’ rule is: the nature of the thing denoted by the lo- 
gical subject determines the modal elements of the intention of pre- 
dicates which are applied to the subject. 

This analysis has supplied the elements of Aquinas’ answer to the 
problem proposed earlier: namely, if the analogous term signifies 
two different properties, it should be called ‘equivocal’; but Aquinas’ 
second condition for analogy of proper proportionality is that the 
two things must have the property signified by the analogous term. 
Yet if the term signifies two instances of the same property, then 
there seems to be no reason why it should be called ‘equivocal,’ 
for it will be univocal on our definition of univocity /-12-a and not 
univocal on Def. J-12-b. However, in terms of Def. J-11: Inten- 
tion, Aquinas would thus say that, in brief, the term is used uni- 
vocally if it has the same intention in each instance, and the inten- 
tion in two instances is the same if all elements of the intention in 
one instance are common to the intention of the term in the other. 
But he holds that the ‘mode of signification’ is part of the inten- 
tion of the term (wherever a mode of possession is relevant). Thus, 
if the ‘mode of signifying’ is different, the intention of the term is 
different even though the property signified be the same; and hence 
the term is equivocal (Def. J-13). And, he would argue, there are 
cases where a term is univocal in signification but equivocal in in- 
tention, just because there are modes of signification. 

Although I have indicated that St. Thomas does not believe it 
possible to separate, more than logically and artificially, the res sig- 
nificata from the modus significandi, the example of ‘knowing’ is 
some help in understanding what he means. The res significata is 
what is common to all activities which we can call ‘knowing.’ But 
what we call ‘knowing’ admits of kinds and of degrees. There is 
no instance of knowing which is not one kind or another, and both 
the kind, ‘sense’ or ‘abstract,’ and the metaphysical mode, ‘finite’ 
or ‘infinite’, are part of the meaning of ‘knowing’ in any synthetic 
statement in which it occurs. This is what is meant by modus sig- 
nificandi. 
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St. Thomas’ two statements that the modus significandi differs 
and that the res significata is the same when some terms are ap- 
plied to God can be defined as follows: 


Def. IV - 1: Sameness of Res Significata: 

“The res significata of ‘T’ is the same”: 

if 1. There are given at least two sentences (a) and (b) in which 
there is respectively a predicate term ‘T’. 

2. ‘T’ in (a) and ‘T’ in (b) are instances of the same term. 

3. ‘T’ signifies property T of X in (a) and T of Y in (b). 

4. All the terms of the intention of ‘T’ in (a) which specify 
the class of things to which property T belongs, occur in the inten- 
tion of ‘T’ in (b). 

Def. IV - 2: Difference of Modus Significandi: 

“The modus significandi of ‘T’ is different”: 

if 1, 2, 3, and 4 of Def. IV - 1 hold. 

5. For any thing Z, having the property T implies that Z can 
perform either actions (A) 1, 2, 3, - n; or (B) 2, 3, 4,-n and not 1; 
or (C) 3, 4, - n and not 1 and 2; or...... * (Osu: 

6. The intention of ‘T’ in sentence (a) and in (b) is determined 
by the intention of the subject term ‘X’ or * Y’ in such a way that 
only one of the alternative groups of actions is signified. 

7. The terms of the intention of ‘T’ in (a) which specify which 
of the alternates (A), (B) or (C) is performed, are not the same as 
the terms in the intention of ‘T’ in (b) which, consequently, specify 
a different alternative. 

Thus, St. Thomas could hold that a term which differs in modus 
significandi but is the same in res significata is equivocal, even 
though all things denoted by the term will have the same property 
signified. That there is at least one such term is evident from the 
example given: “knowing,” provided we accept at least provisionally 
Aquinas’ analysis of the nature of knowing. 

One would be inclined to seek an easy formulation of the ana- 
logy of proper proportionality in terms of the points so far explained 
by saying that terms are analogous by proper proportionality if 
they differ in their respective instances in modus significandi but 
not with respect to res significata. However, this is not what Aquinas 
meant by analogy of proper proportionality. This is merely the rea- 
son why certain terms cannot be used of God and creatures univocally 
and it is St. Thomas’ explanation of how a term can in two instances 
signify the same properly and yet be equivocal. St. Thomas has merely 
explained how the first and second conditions of this analogy can 
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be rendered compatible. He has yet to exhibit the other condi- 
tions of this analogy. 

3. The third characteristic of terms analogous by proportiona- 
lity is that there must be a proportional similarity between what 
is denoted by ‘T’ in (a) and what is denoted by ‘T’ in (b). 

I shall briefly explain what Aquinas meant by similarity, second- 
ly what he meant by proportion, and thirdly, what he meant by pro- 
portional similarity. 

a) Similarity: Aquinas has four senses of ‘similarity’; since the ex- 
planation of these notions is not possible under the circumstances 
of this paper, let us, instead, take a very general definition of 
‘similarity’ as being sufficient for our purposes. “Two things are 
similar if they are in some respect or respects identical but never 
numerically identical.” The ‘respect or respects’ can be and must 
be specified, says Thomas, wherever a factual proposition “This A 
is similar to that B” is analysed. This very general definition is 
what I have given as Def. IV-3. 

b) Proportion: For Aquinas the term ‘proportion’ (not propor- 
tionality, now) is a synonym of ‘relation.’ And a proportion ob- 
tains between A and X where a relation obtains between A and X. 
Note: I stipulate that ‘property’ is a one place predicate in object- 
language sentences; ‘relation’ is a two or more place predicate. 

c) Proportionality: When Aquinas says: “A proportionality holds 
between A and B,” he means: There is a similarity in the propor- 
tions (or relations) of A and B. That is, a relation R obtains be- 
tween A and some property, thing or event, K, and a relation R! 
obtains between B and some property, thing or event, Y, and R 
and R! are similar. 

Ilence, a proportional similarity obtains between any two things, 
A and B, which have similar relations to some property, event, 
or thing. So, Aquinas would say that a proportional similarity ob- 
tains between Plato and Fido because the relations signified by 
‘knowing’ which obtain between Fido and his dog house and Plato- 
and his philosophy are similar (that is, in its two instances the re- 
lation signified by the term ‘knows’ has some common properties 
or relations.) 

Since the term ‘knows’ denotes both Fido and Plato, St. Thomas 
has formulated his third characteristic of the analogy as follows: 
there must be a proportional similarity between what is denoted 
by ‘T’ in (a) and ‘T’ in (b). 

1) Turning now to Definitions [V-4, Proportional Similarity, and 
IV-5, Analogy of Proper Proportionality, we observe that the lat- 
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ter is formulated in terms of the former. A term is analogous by pro- 
per portionality if it signifies in both its instances relations of the 
respective subjects and if the subjects, in regard to these relations, 
are proportionally similar. 

And the subjects are proportionally similar if there exist entities, 
relations, properties or events such that ATx and BTy are true or 
could be true, and term ‘T’ used to refer to the two instances of 
T would not be univocal, and the relations T of ATx and BTy are 
similar. 

5) Similarity of Relations. 

For the analogy of proportionality rule to be fully established, 
it must be possible to apply the definition of proportional similari- 
ty to things and to decide whether or not two things are in fact pro- 
portionally similar. But to do this, we need a criterion for simi- 
larity of relations. That is, it is a necessary condition of this ana- 
logy that the things denoted by the predicate be proportionally sim- 
ilar and it is a necessary condition of proportional similarity that 
the relations of the things be similar. Hence to apply the rule con- 
fidently in crucial cases we should need a criterion of similarity of 
relations. 

Now, St. Thomas had not the slightest doubt that with regard 
to most ordinary language uses of terms like ‘knows,’ ‘exists,’ etc., 
in senses which fulfill this rule of analogy (like the two paradigm 
sentences: (a) “Plato knows philosophy” and (b) “Fido knows his 
dog house”), the reason the term was extended to its analogical use 
about dogs by human convention in the first place was that men 
had recognized the similarity in the relations. And later, in talking 
about God, Aquinas points out that if one can establish that God 
has certain relations to the world (from empirical premises) then it 
will follow from the general form of language that the relations are 
similar to relations of our experience. 

Taking account of what Bochenski has projpused® and of what 
Aquinas seems to have had in mind, I suggest the following defini- 
tion (JV-6) of Similarity of Relations: 

Def. IV - 6: Similarity of Relations: 

“Relation R is similar to relation R?”: 

if 1. Both are relations. 

2. They have common formal properties with respect to either 
a formal or merely linguistic set of axioms, the latter not being ex- 


* I, M. Bochenski, “On Analogy,” The Thomist, XI (1948), 424-47. 
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plicity formulated in ordinary language, or, they have a common 
property. 

The difficulties with this criterion of similarity are obvious; Bo- 
chenski’s proposed criterion says relations are similar if they have 
common formal properties, i.e., common syntactical and semantical 
properties. This is obviously not a thought which St. Thomas might 
have had. Furthermore, while this offers some hope for a more 
careful development of the analogy theory, it means that a great 
deal of analysis would have to be done to see if the relations attri- 
buted to God do have common properties with relations in the world 
of experience. Such a criterion supposes a more extensive formalized 
language than seems practicable. The second alternative, the pro- 
posal that the relations have common properties with respect to 
linguistic axioms which are presupposed by implicit language rules 
governing the employment of the analogous term, is very similar 
to St. Thomas’ assumption that if the relations are sufficiently si- 
milar we will recognize that fact and use the same term to signify 
the two relations. I am not really sure what such language rules 
would be like. 

This deficiency in the analogy theory is serious, because it is so 
difficult to imagine a set of rules under which the necessary con- 
ditions for analogy of proper proportionality (that the relations be 
similar) could be determined to have been fulfilled. Yet, it would 
be an ad ignorantiam error to argue that no such criterion is pos- 
sible. However, let us go on to see how this theory is applied to 
language about God. For I think it will be found that the diffi- 
culty I have just mentioned is not so prominent when the rule is 
used in practice, although it is clear that a fully accurate and adequate 
analogy theory will have to contain a practicable criterion of si- 
milarity of relations. 


APPLICATION OF THE ANALOGY RULES TO LANGUAGE 
ABOUT GoD 


1. Aquinas argues that he needs a theory of analogy for language 
about God because: 

a) If the predicate terms in G-statements (statements with ‘God’ 
or a synonymn as the subject) are folally equivocal with respect to 
the occurrences of the same predicate terms in E-statements (with 
any object of ordinary, direct or indirect experience as subject), 
then all arguments with an E-statement in the premises and a G-state- 
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ment as the conclusion will be invalid, committing the fallacy of 
equivocation; and all G-statements will be meaningless because none 
of human experience will count either as evidence for or as expli- 
cations of those statements. 

b) If the predicates of G-statements are univocal with respect to 
instances of the same predicates in E-statements, then God will be 
anthropomorphic, since all predicates we have are derived from ex- 
perience and are primarily used of limited or finite things. And it 
was a basic thesis among the medievals that our descriptive cate- 
gories of the world are of ‘the world-as-experienced,’ are homo- 
centric. The term ‘finite’ or ‘dependent’ refers for Thomas to a 
mode of existence, and he holds that the context of all our language 
supposes that part of the meaning of the predicate terms is the mode 
of existence of the entity to which the property is attributed. I 
made this point earlier in distinguishing the modus significandi from 
the res significata. He insists that if you do not make such a dis- 
tinction of kind from mode, you will not be describing the Chris- 
tian God, the transcendent God. Furthermore, he also argues that 
if God is to have such properties as self-existence and omnipotence, 
He must be a significantly different® kind of thing from anything in 
our experience. So, the predicates attributed to Him cannot be u- 
nivocal with any E-statement occurrences of the same terms.* 

2. As a result, the terms in G-statements must be partially e- 
quivocal with respect to the same terms in E-statements. St. Thom- 
as claims that he can show as a matter of empirical fact that if we 
use these analogy rules we can explain the way these predicates in 
G-statements are related to ordinary E-sentence occurrences of the 
same terms; and, moreover, if we do explain the theological lan- 
guage this way, we shall (1) preserve the transcendence of God; 
(2) preserve the intelligibility of theological language; (3) make sense 


* | have said here ‘significantly different’ because Aquinas is not com- 
mitted to the absurd notion that God is entirely different from creatures. 
In fact, the analogy theory is designed to permit expression in language of 
the similarity between God and creatures while protecting our discourse 
from a claim that God is directly similar to creatures. 

%* In effect, Aquinas admits both contemporary philosophical points: 
(a) if G-statement predicates are equivocal with respect to all E-statement 
occurrences of those predicates, then all G-statements are meaningless to 
us who have understanding only of the terms in our E-statement language; 
and (b) if the G-statement predicates are univocal with a representative 
set of instances of those predicates in E-statements, then our statements 
about God will be, in most cases, obviously false and in the remainder, mis- 
leading. 
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of the claim that human experience can furnish some evidence for 
the truth of the theological beliefs. For, God will be af mos! pro- 
portionally similar to the world. That is, God’s operations will have 
properties in common with some operations, like causing, which are 
internal to the world. And we will name®*® God from his operations 
(in a way to be described). So, while all our natural knowledge of 
God’s properties will be by inference from His operations, what we 
do attribute to God will not be grossly anthropomorphic and will 
not be arrived at by invalid arguments. How, in outline, this ap- 
plication of the analogy rules is carried out, I shall now describe. 

1. Aquinas believes that he can show that between the world de- 
scribed in E-statements, the world of experience, and some entity 
not part of that world there obtain several relations: (1) ‘being moved 
by’; (2) ‘being efficiently caused by’; (3) ‘being conserved in ex- 
istence by’; (4) ‘being excelled by’; (5) ‘being designed by’ (each 
relation is established by one of the five existential arguments).* 

2. A term which signifies these relations, (let us take only one, for 
consideration, say, ‘being caused by’) can not be used in exactly 
the same way as it is used in a sentence like this: “My black eye 
was caused by John.” For this latter is an E-statement and the 
fundamental assumption is that God won't have any properties or 
relations in the same way as any of His creatures. (This assump- 
tion is outside the purview of our analysis; let us take it as a sup- 
position that all theologians would accept it.) 

So, the argument is: God is at most proportionally similar to 
John (that is, is not directly similar) because the relation ‘being 


35 ‘Name’ here is a verb which Aquinas used to cover both the description 
of God in terms of common nouns: ‘creator,’ ‘designer,’ etc. and to cover 
the process of attribution: “God is merciful,” etc. 

3% The application of the analogy theory will require the demonstration 
(logically prior) of the existence of a relation (say, ‘being caused by’) be- 
tween the objects of experience and some one entity not otherwise specified. 
The reason we choose to call the relationship ‘being caused by’ is that the 
kind of evidence at hand is exactly the kind of evidence present when we 
call the relationship between my black-eye and my antagonist one of ‘being 
caused by.’ It is true that the well-known difficulties against the traditional 
arguments for the existence of a First Cause, etc., may make the application 
of the analogy rules suspect. But, one can for the sake of the discussion either 
imagine that new evidence has been found that there exists an entity which 
is First Cause, or one can take it as a matter of religious faith that such a 
Creator exists. We are now concerned with the sense of these statements 
(“A First Cause exists” or “A Creator exists”) which will be analyzed by the 
application of the analogy rules, 
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caused by’ is similar (but not identical) in the statements of the 
form (a) wCg and (b) bCj.*7 And the term ‘being caused by’ is 
analogous by proportionality because in its two occurrences it is used 
equivocally but not totally equivocally. The reason why we cannot 
replace this term (‘being caused by’) with a univocal term is that in 
(a) the ‘mode of signification’ which is proper to ‘C’ in (b) has 
been cancelled out; and because we don’t know the characteristics 
of the mode of possession by which God has His properties, we can’t 
fill in the part of the signification which is cancelled out. 

So, the term ‘being caused by,’ while having all elements of its 
intention present which are necessary to distinguish ‘being caused 
by’ from any other relation, s/ill does not have present the posi- 
tive elements (elements not made up of negations of finite modes) 
by which to distinguish the divine mode of being from the finite 
mode. And yet, even if these latter modal elements were present, 
the term would still be equivocal because the modal elements of 
‘C’ in (a) and ‘C’ in (b) would be different. 

3. All natural knowledge of God consists basically in showing that 
certain relationships with possible worlds actually obtain between 
things that exist and God.* 

4. These relation terms, which are thus analogous by proper pro- 
portionality with instances of the same terms in statements about 
the world, are then transferred into names of the other relatum, 
‘God.’ This transference of relation terms into names follows the 
rule of Analogy of Attribution, since you can call a person by the 
names of his actions, because he is the cause of his actions. Thus 
we call a man who smokes, a ‘smoker,’ and a man who judges, 
Judge, and a man who designs, a ‘designer.’ And transforming the 
name of an effect to become a name of the cause is an instance of 
analogy of attribution.*® So, the entity X which has the relation 
‘being mediate or immediate cause’ of all other entities and events 
is called ‘First Cause.’ 


*7 Where “wCg” means “The World is caused by God” and “bCj” means 
“The black-eye is caused by John.” 

8° The term ‘God’ is a shorthand for the definite description which would 
result from a combination of all the properties shown to be attributable to 
one unique being with some (psychologically prior) property such as ‘First 
Cause’ or ‘Creator.’ 

3% It may be argued that where morphological changes occur, such as from 
‘smoke’ to ‘smoker,’ there is no one term which is used according to the 


rule of analogy of attribution, and hence no linguistic analogy. Instead 
there is a case of a broader ‘conceptual’ process called denomination, 
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5. Next, utilizing the fact that secondary employments of terms 
analogous by attribution still tell us something about the subject, 
St. Thomas proceeds to determine what properties God would have 
to have if He is the Cause, the Judge, the Conserver, etc. Thus He 
arrives at properties like: intelligence, free will, simplicity, etc. But 
these terms can all be turned into ‘relation predicates’ and shown 
to be analogous by proportionality with respect to ordinary lan- 
guage occurrences of the same terms—-occurrences which are psycho- 
logically prior. 

6. Hence, all statements about God employ terms which are anal- 
ogous by proper proportionality with respect to psychologically prior 
instances of the same terms in ordinary experience-describing state- 
ments. Thus analogy of proper proportionality is the general form 
of language about God. 

In a word, Aquinas supposes that there are two basic sets of state- 
ments made in discussing the existence and nature of God. (A) 
The statements which assert that some relation ‘R’ obtains be- 
tween entities of a certain kind (the things of the world) and some 
entity not a member of that kind. (B) The statements which em- 
ploy cognate forms of the relation term ‘R’ as common nouns or 
adjectives to either name or describe the entity. An example of 
(A) is: “Every thing which has really distinct properties is causal- 
ly dependent upon some entity which does not have distinct pro- 
perties; and there are some entities which have distinct properties.” 
An example of (B) is: “There exists a First Cause.” It is immediate- 
ly obvious that statements of set (B) logically presuppose both 


where the meaning of the one term is derivative from the meaning of the 
other. In every such case, however, a new lerm could be coined which would 
fulfill the functions of both the original and derivative terms and which would 
have its diverse functions related according to the rule of analogy of attribution. 

Hence, while the analogy of attribution involved here is not actually 
linguistic (since there is no one term to fulfill the rules), it is highly probable 
that the conceptual operations which preceded the development of the dif- 
fering terms were the same as those involved in any linguistic analogy of 
attribution. This is supported by the fact that in every such case it is possible, 
by coining a new term, to construct such an analogy. Perhaps a more com- 
mon case of naming a cause in terms of its effects is this: the sensed quality 
red has the same name as the property (physical dispositional) red; for the 
redness of things is their disposition to cause us to have the sensations called 
‘red.’ Thus I would argue (cf. also De Veritate, q. 21, a. 4, ad 2) that wherever 
there is extrinsic denomination, there is analogy of attribution. This would, 
of course, render a large part of our knowledge of the world knowledge through 
analogy of attribution; but I think this is exactly what St. Thomas would 
have held. 
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the truth and meaningfulness of statements of set (A). How set 
(B) is derived from (A) is described in the next section (7). The re- 
lation terms that occur in sentences of set (A) are said to be anal- 
ogous by proper proportionality with ordinary language occurrences 
of the same term, or suppose statements where terms are employed 
in a manner according to that analogy rule. 

7. Some statements about God employ terms which, in addition 
to being used analogously by proportionality with respect to E-state- 
ments, are also used analogously by attribution with respect to other, 
and logically prior G-statements. That is, the statement “The world 
is caused by God” is logically prior to “God is the First Cause.” 
The statements which attribute common names to God employ pre- 
dicates analogous by attribution with respect to instances of the same 
predicates occurring in statements asserting that certain relations ob- 
tain between the world and God. Thus, to say “God is the artificer, 
the designer, the Judge,” etc., is to employ as a common name a 
term which by both logical and psychological priority is employed 
in a statement which says “The world is made, planned, and judged 
by God.” 

In summary, having ruled out univocal language about God, 
Aquinas claims that his analogy rules offer a way of taking ordi- 
nary language literally in orthodox claims about God. Further- 
more, he claims that he cannot be accused of accepting an inade- 
quate kind of language about God, for no other language is possible 
given the Christian assumption that God is transcendent and dif- 
ferent in kind from all other things. 

Perhaps the sense of the claim I made at the outset, but did 
not directly support, is now clearer: if one wishes to render phil- 
osophically plausible the claim of most orthodox Christians that their 
traditional descriptive statements about God are both literally mean- 
ingful and true, one must employ an analogy theory fundamental- 
ly similar to that of St. Thomas; and, I might add, the existence 
of such a theory as that of Aquinas, even with its substantial de- 
fects, renders quite plausible the belief of many Christians that their 
theological utterances are indeed literally meaningful. It seems 
that the whole question of whether or not explicit rules can be de- 
veloped to give a criterion for the meaningfulness of religious state- 
ments must be re-opened and re-examined in the light of the sub- 
stantial progress that can be made toward such rules with a pro- 
perly understood and developed theory of analogy. 
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on Culture 
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HEN WE speak of the impact which science has on culture 
and will have still more in the future—we think, first of 
all, of its impact on fechnical culture. Yet this is by no means 
the only aspect to be considered. We shall, however, start from 
here. The close relationship between the influence of science on 
the technical side of culture and its impact on other aspects guar- 
antees that the latter will not be neglected. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ANCIENT AND MODERN SCIENCE 


The technical possibilities opened up by modern science are not 
only much greater, but also of an overwhelmingly richer variety 
than those available before its development, for technical possi- 
bilities always depend on the knowledge of material things and on 
the way they can be transformed into useful things. In Antiquity 
and the Middle Ages the knowledge of nature that could be used 
for technical purposes was limited to those aspects of material things 
which could be attained by direct sense experience, available to 
anyone who could use his senses. The properly intellectual know- 
ledge of nature in those days was more or less philosophical. The 
general characteristics of nature were studied, not the specific ones, 
as may be illustrated by the efforts of Heraclitus, Parmenides, 
Democritus, Plato, and Aristotle to grasp the essence of nature. 
Their main problem was whether the essence of nature had to be 
sought in a never ending change or in a permanent being (Heraclitus 
versus Parmenides). Or was nature a subtle combination of being 
and becoming as Democritus, Plato, and Aristotle conceived it? 

It is a well-known fact that modern science can be traced back 
to Greek philosophy. In Greece, twenty-five centuries ago, the 
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foundations were laid. Yet the main contribution of Greece to 
science was not so much the discovery of its important scientific 
facts as of the scientific attitude itself, that typical kind of attitude 
that forms a necessary presupposition for science. For this reason 
the speculations of Greek philosophers about nature and about hu- 
man knowledge have been of the greatest importance for the origin 
and genesis of natural science. They were, however, not of imme- 
diate importance for mastering nature. The aim of Greek philo- 
sophy was not to transform nature, but to know nature as it was. 

The philosophy of Antiquity and the Middle Ages was thus char- 
acterised by a great distance between theoretical and practical 
knowledge (ézot7jun and tezv7). In principle this gap was bridged 
in the seventeenth century when modern science came into exist- 
ence. For modern science did not limit itself to the study of the 
general features of nature, it tried to understand the specific be- 
havior of the different kinds of matter. If there were general prin- 
ciples involved in the new science, they were none the less aimed 
at the explanation of specific behavior. For this reason modern 
science could give a theoretical basis for the technical transforma- 
tion of nature. Nevertheless this practical aspect of science only 
gradually gained ground, first of all, because in the seventeenth 
century the theoretical data still were rather rudimentary and frag- 
mentary, and secondly, because the greatest successes were in the 
field of astronomy, where practical applications did not seem very 
obvious. But notwithstanding the fact that modern natural science 
at its outset did not seem closely tied up with technical applica- 
tions, there should be no mistake about the intrinsic relationship 
between science and technology. They belong to each other. That 
can already be seen from the way modern science came into existence. 

It arose as a result of the meeting of the th-oretical attitude of 
Greek thought with the accumulated practical knowledge of pri- 
mitive technology. The latter supplied many data on the behavior 
of matter which were gathered by practical induction and now were 
brought into a scientific system. But not only for its coming into 
existence did science need technical knowledge; technical know- 
ledge is also necessary for its development. For natural science must 
get its data by means of external observation (i.e., registration by 
sense-experience). Therefore, in order to enable science to pene- 
trate into the internal structure of matter, this internal structure 
must be laid open for external observation and this can be done 
only when technical means are used which make it possible for the 
senses to penetrate into the internal structure (for example: the 
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knife of the anatomist or X-rays). Moreover, the nature of science 
calls for experiments, i.e., the objects of research must be brought 
into unusual circumstances; and this could be realized only by tech- 
nical means and skill. 

Natural science and technology belong together, therefore, both 
for the sake of natural science as well as for the sake of technology. 
Whereas technology helps science to penetrate into the internal 
structure of matter and thus to develop a theoretical model of this 
structure, this model in its turn opens up new technical possibilities. 
For the theoretical models enable us to envisage possible changes 
in matter, which can never be thought of by empirical knowledge 
alone. Perhaps it is better to say that before scientific knowledge 
was available men could think of certain technical possibilities, 
but at the same time were forced to the opinion that the imagined 
possibilities could never be reached. They seemed too fantastic 
and to belong entirely to the realm of imagination. Thus men have 
always thought of the possibility of flying, but it seemed that this 
possibility was beyond the scope of his natural powers. Birds could 
fly; men could not. The way eighteenth-century writers spoke 
about interplanetary travel may illustrate our point. Their descrip- 
tion of such imaginary travels was only meant to convince their 
contemporaries that if man should travel in space, he would find 
there exactly the situation as described by astronomy. But it went 
without saying that interplanetary travel was impossible for man, 
bound as he was to the earth (by natural forces). 


REPERCUSSIONS ON MAN’s VIEW OF THE WORLD 


The very essence of technology here comes to the fore. It aims 
at materializing the possibilities which the mind has envisaged. 
It should be stressed, therefore, that although technology works 
with matter, its function is basically a spiritual one, that is, to trans- 
form matter and to organize material forces in such a way that 
matter serves the human mind and enables it to unfold the possi- 
bilities conceived by it. By means of technology man can do the 
thing his mind has conceived. 

It is clear that the increasing power of the mind to keep matter 
responsive to its will has had great repercussions beyond the strict 
technical fields. It brought about a new viewpoint on nature, on 
the relationship between man and nature, and also on man him- 
self and on society. At the outset nature was looked upon as some- 
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thing stable, an unchangeable cosmos that on the one side made 
human existence possible and on the other side limited this existence. 
In consequence, the aim of all intellectual activity seemed to be li- 
mited to the understanding of the cosmos and of the human situa- 
tion in that cosmos. The scope of human possibilities in that stable 
cosmos was clearly indicated by the way in which nature itself 
supplied these possibilities. Early technology, therefore, used na- 
tural materials and natural power (human, animal, wind, and water 
power) for its constructions. Only a very small part of nature was 
available for technical purposes, only that part that seemed to mani- 
fest a natural invitation to be used. 

After the birth of technical science, however, man sees the whole 
of nature as something that is available for technical purposes. 
All matter can be transformed. We are no longer restricted to 
such materials and such forces as are immediately available in na- 
ture and which are especially suited for certain ends; nowadays 
any kind of matter can be used as material for technical products 
and as source of energy. Of course, it remains true that this uni- 
versal and unlimited use of matter is possible only if we use matter 
in accordance with the laws of nature. Modern technology is able 
to reach its ends only when the transformations of matter are ex- 
ecuted according to patterns prescribed by nature. In that respect 
nothing has changed in comparison with the situation of technology 
not yet inspired by scientific knowledge. The possibilities of tech- 
nical transformation of nature are entirely dependent upon the 
way nature allows these transformations. 

Yet, in other respects, something essential has changed. Man 
is no longer dependent upon the natural formations of matter, i.e., 
the forms of matter found in nature itself; he is nowadays depen- 
dent only upon the elementary structures of matter as discovered 
by science. Thus the relationship of man with nature has altered 
and in consequence his outlook on nature and on man. For by dis- 
covering nature as a field of possibilities and not as a stable for- 
mation man has by the same token discovered himself as a being 
whose essence it is to disclose the possibilities of nature. The char- 
acteristic feature of human existence in nature is not exclusively 
to study nature as it is, but also to create new formations in nature 
and thus to “humanize” nature. 

This new insight into the mutability of nature and into the pos- 
sibilities of an evolution under the guidance of man’s intellect has 
in its turn certain consequences for his view of human society. For- 
merly human society appeared to be stable in accordance with the 
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stability of nature and the limited possibilities of using natural 
resources. Its forms were dependent upon the kind of resources that 
were geographically available. With the growth of technical pos- 
sibilities, however, new dimensions become visible in human so- 
ciety also. Many of the “natural” forms of society appear to have 
only a relative value. These forms, too, are capable of development 
and evolution. 

In consequence, even moral ideas change their content. With 
the development of new social and economic possibilities, new 
moral ideals appear, such as, for example, the idea that an exist- 
ence worthy of a human being can be realized for everyone, and 
not only for the happy few. Illness, starvation, poverty, and lack 
of education for the majority of people are no longer considered 
as natural phenomena which are unavoidable and for which no- 
body can be held responsible. They can be overcome by human 
effort and by using the appropriate technical and economic means. 
In this respect, too, the gap can be bridged between the ethical 
ideal as spiritually viewed and the impossibility of realizing this 
‘ideal because of the lack of natural resources. As technology enables 
us to remove the material handicaps which do not allow the human 
mind to unfold its own possibilities, so socio-economic technology 
creates the possibility of developing new forms of human society 
which correspond indeed with human ideals, but had in the past 
seemed impossible to realize. Fairyland and utopia, which mankind 
had formerly scarcely dared to desire, can now become reality. 

It goes without saying that the new role of technology has great 
consequences also for science. Science is no longer a privilege of 
those people who do not have to work for a living. It is now one 
of the most essential economic tasks; it is highly useful labor. On 
the other hand, labor is no longer a means to secure a scanty living 
from nature; it is now an essential factor in the “humanizing” of 
nature. Both are needed in this process: science which thinks up 
the possibilities and labor which actualizes them. 


RESULTING ANXIETY OF MopDERN MAN 


Although neither the development of technology nor the cor- 
responding change in man’s view of nature and of his relationship 
with nature are cause for worry in themselves, it is a fact that man- 
kind is not satisfied with the situation that the development of tech- 
nology has brought about. It is symptomatic of this general feel- 
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ing of uneasiness that recent utopian literature shows a preference 
for describing the terrors of technical civilization rather than its 
accomplishments. Mankind is afraid that it will lose more than 
it will gain with the development of technical possibilities. It is 
afraid of losing the soul of its culture and thinks that the price of 
the “humanization” of nature will be the loss of humanity. This 
paradox calls for an answer. Why are we so afraid of technical de- 


velopment? What is the reason for the ambivalent feeling towards 
the results of science? 


The answer can be found when we focus our attention on an im- 
portant aspect of technology which reveals a basic feature of the 
human situation with respect to nature. We have already stressed 
the fact that in technology man still remains dependent upon 
nature. First of all, any technical construction must be based upon 
natural forces. Only by using these forces as they are can tech- 
nology be successful. Secondly, the technical idea must be realiz- 
ed in matter, which as such has an autonomous existence. Matter 
exists independently of man. We can use it, transform it, but never 
create or annihilate it, or even change its nature. In consequence, 
a technical construction, for example a machine, does not work 
according to the idea which the constructor had in mind and which 
guided the construction, but according to the way in which that 
idea has been objectively realized in matter. The machine has, 
therefore, a certain autonomy. It works according to its actual 
construction, irrespective of whether or not this actual construc- 
tion correctly realizes the idea of its maker. 

The same applies to the technical world considered as a whole. 
This world with its machines and technical organizations has a cer- 
tain autonomy notwithstanding the fact that it is a product of hu- 
man activity. Even the men who work the machines are in a cer- 
tain sense subject to the autonomy of the technical constructions, 
for they can use these constructions only by submitting to the de- 
mands of the constructions. To sum up: due to the autonomy of 
the technical world as a whole, it reflects not only the autonomy of 
the natural forces used in it, not only the human ingenuity and 
skill of transformation, but also human mistakes and errors, and 
above al! that mysterious factor: human malice. By means of their 
involvement in the technical world human failure and evil have 
thus taken on an objective existence in material and technical or- 
ganization. 

For all these reasons man is frightened by the inhuman power 
of the technical world. He has the feeling of being at its mercy. 
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This feeling has a certain affinity with the way he formerly felt 
himself to be at the mercy of nature. There is, however, one im- 
portant point of difference. Man knew that he was not respon- 
sible for nature. Nature was considered a gift of the Gods to men, 
or the creation of God, or itself God. At any rate it was not a pro- 
duct of men. The technical world, on the other hand, is partly 
man-made. Therefore man feels his responsibility for it. Yet he 
feels, too, that he is not equal to that responsibility. The techni- 
cal world may be his work, it may be dependent upon him for its 
coming into being, but man himself is dependent upon a more ori- 
ginal power, the power of nature, the power of autonomy which 
brings it about that all things which man has invested in nature 
by means of technology participate in that autonomy. No wonder 
that in our time a philosophy of despair and of the meaningless- 
ness of human existence should come to the fore at the very mo- 
ment that science and technics seem to be able to overcome the 
traditional distresses of human existence. This sense of despair 
should be ascribed not only to two world-wars and to the latent 
threat of a third one. Its cause should be sought deeper. The threat 
of a technical war with all its terrors demonstrates the fundamen- 
tally precarious position of human existence. 

Yet, there can be no doubt that science and technology are great 
assets for mankind. For they open up the possibility of transform- 
ing nature and society in such a way that they are more in agree- 
ment with man’s spiritual longing for truth and love. Deep in his 
heart man is convinced that the use of his power to transform the 
world must be good, that in doing this man fulfills his destiny, 
that thus he lives up to the deepest exigencies of his nature. It is 
clear, however, that the spiritual aims of this great scientific and 
technical enterprise can be achieved only if men try first to become 
better men. Otherwise technical progress will only project human 
evil on a gigantic scale. 


NECESSARY ROLE OF CONTEMPLATIVE KNOWLEDGE 


At the outset of Western civilization, the Greek philosophers 
clearly saw man as the being that questions himself. In their eyes, 
therefore, the highest form of activity was philosophy, the intel- 
lectual effort to answer the question about the very nature of man. 
This theoria or contemplative knowledge they valued higher than 
any practical knowledge. Theoria found its end in itself; it served 
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no practical purpose. After the long development of science we 
are bound to ask whether the Greeks did not underestimate the in- 
trinsic relationship between theoretical and practical knowledge. 
The answer must be, of course, in the affirmative. 

Yet, the difference between the Greek view of the value of theore- 
tical science, of contemplation, and the view we have learned from 
the history of science is not as great as at first sight it seems to be. 
For the ambivalence toward science and technology which is typi- 
cal of our time is largely due to the fact that we are uncertain as 
to the ultimate meaning of human existence. We have learned to 
build up science, to use its results. But we have lost the sense of 
contemplation, of reflection upon what science and technology have 
to reveal to us about the ultimate meaning of human existence. 

We have seen that notwithstanding the great progress science 
and technology have made in mastering nature, nothing funda- 
mentally has changed. Our technical possibilities still remain de- 
pendent upon the structure of nature. Nature still remains, first of 
all, a datum. The same applies even to human nature, for although 
history has revealed a tremendous development of human possi- 
bilities, human nature has not fundamentally changed. Any hu- 
man progress has remained within the limits of human nature, 
which we did not create. Human nature remains a datum for us, 
not without possibilities of evolution, but nevertheless a datum. 

Yet, though human nature is a datum, it is so in a highly pecu- 
liar way. This appears most clearly when we reflect upon those 
activities in which our freedom is manifested, as, for example, the 
creation of science and technology. We experience these activities 
as something resulting from human nature. They represent pos- 
sibilities given to us, but they are actualized only by our own effort. 
Mankind always realized the peculiar character of human nature 
by speaking of ethical obligations. For to speak of ethical obliga- 
tions makes sense only when these obligations, on the one hand, 
are given with human nature, and on the other, require activity 
on the part of man which is not given with nature itself, since he 
has to work on himself. 


This fact, that human nature has about it something of a datum, 
confronts mankind with the fundamental problem as to what the 
ultimate meaning of human existence is. Now it is clear that the 
activities of transforming nature and society in such a way that 
life comes closer to what human existence ought to be, do throw 
a new light upon the fundamental problem of the ultimate meaning 
of human existence. But they.can never solve this problem. On 
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the contrary, instead of being solved it is rendered even more acute. 
For the contribution made by science and technology to make life 
more worthy of a human being shows clearly enough the features 
of a means to an end. It can never be itself an end. 

When the struggle for life is less urgent, when the material needs 
are more or less provided for, then the problem of the ultimate 
meaning of human life becomes even more acute. What the Greeks 
have seen clearly, namely, that the real happiness of man lies in 
the contemplation of what man is, in the intellectual self-realiza- 
tion of man, applies with still greater force to our time, precisely 
because modern life can be free of want. When the first necessi- 
ties of life claim all our activity and attention, we live in a kind of 
intellectual stupefaction. When, however, our activities become 
more human, as in cultivating science and technology, the ques- 
tions as to the ultimate meaning of all these intellectual activities 
become urgent, because they are the most important questions man 
can ask. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries it could seem 
plausible that science might take over the role formerly played by 
philosophy and theology. But that misunderstanding gradually dis- 
appeared when the development of natural science revealed the 
proper character of this science. Science never answers ultimate 
problems. Yet this misunderstanding has had a lasting influence on 
European culture, because it dissociated this culture from its ori- 
gins. The cultural crisis of our time is caused by the painful dis- 
crepancy between the acquired possibilities of making life more 
human and the loss of the certainty that these possibilities will in- 
deed increase human happiness. 

We are certain that we are able and, therefore, are obliged to 
increase the means to human happiness. But at the same time we 
realize more than ever that they are only means. And many people 
doubt whether they will bring happiness, for while we are more 
than ever before in history confronted with the problem of the ul- 
timate meaning of human existence, we either do not know the 
answer or do not agree upon the answer. There are even people 
who wonder seriously if it makes sense to ask the question at all. 

It is for this reason that the Western world feels uncertain and 
uneasy in its attitude towards non-Western cultures. On the one 
hand, it knows the necessity of propagating its scientific, techni- 
cal, and socio-economic achievements, because they are univer- 
sal in character and not limited merely to one culture. On the other 
hand, the Western world as a whole is afraid that these achieve- 
ments will destroy the original cultures of the non-Western world, 
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realizing as it does that without an underlying philosophical and 
religious attitude modern technical civilization can do more harm 
than good. 

Yet whatever the difficulties, there can be no doubt that sci- 
entific and technical civilization forms an intrinsic part of human 
culture. Man, being what he is, namely a unity of body and spirit, 
can never live up to his highest exigencies without mastering na- 
ture intellectually and technically. It is equally true, however, 
that science and technology are blind instruments in the hands of men 
who do not know the ultimate meaning of human existence. The 
answer man gives to this question forms the core of his culture. 
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A Note on 
Subjective Truth 


William D. Nietmann 


THE PROBLEM of objective truth arises only as we objecti- 

fy the world by holding it in question. The situation is re- 
versed with subjective truth, for the problem of subjective truth 
arises when our own being is held in question. There are, it seems 
to me, two ways in which one’s being is held in question. Both 
ways accentuate the uniqueness of each person. One way focuses 
attention upon existence and the other upon co-existence. We shall 
remark upon each way. 

A person’s existence is always held in question by the prospect 
of his non-being, of his annihilation, of his total absence. The ab- 
sence which is death is total, and not relative like marking a stu- 
dent absent because he is not present at a certain time and place. 
It is death. Although doctors may stupify us, morticians prettify 
us, and cemeteries care for us perpetually in ever-level time-proof 
vaults, de-emphasizing death does not reduce the death rate—which 
remains one apiece. As long as men die, the prospect of total ab- 
sence shrouds them and holds their being in question. 

But the prospect of annihilation is merely the biological pole of 
the threat of utter non-being. There is a spiritual pole, namely, 
the absence of any absolute purpose for our being. Consider that 
not only is the death rate one apiece; so too is the birth rate. No 
more than I ask that I die did I ask that I be born. If I had ne- 
ver been born, no one would ask why. Any purpose for my being 
here at all is not my purpose; and all the purposes I generate while 


Editor’s Note. These pages are an excerpt from the author’s paper on 
“Objective and Subjective Knowledge,” presented at the Annual Inter-American 
Philosophical Convention, held at San José, Costa Rica, in July, 1961. 
The theme of the plenary sessions was th. status of ontology today. 
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I am in existence merely separate me from total and absolute ab- 
sence, out of which I emerged and into which I collapse. When I 
ask the question of the meaning of my life, life doesn’t answer me; 
I do. Hence my justification for my being, unlike other objective 
knowledge, is grounded in the very being that is held in question. 
Garments woven by intellectual activity do not cover the scandal 
of the helpless, abandoned, naked subject I know myself to be. 
Birth and death mark me as unique, for these, which are inaliena- 
bly my own, separate me from all else. It is such knowledge that 
I call subjective. 

But the uniqueness of each human being is marked not only by 
the unbidden fortuity of birth and the inescapable event of death. 
Such uniqueness is further accentuated by co-existence of a plural- 
ity of human beings, not one of whom can substitute his being for 
that of another. There is, to be sure, objective knowledge of others; 
we can even conceive of ourselves in another’s stead. But such 
knowledge we have produced in answer to our own questions. The 
subject thus grasped is grasped as classified, as objectified. He is 
no longer unique when he is translated into a known object. It is 
not another as a known object that gives rise to subjective know- 
ledge of him. For it is only when our being itself is called to account 
by the presence of another that there is subjective knowledge of 
him; and this knowledge occurs in us as an obligation which we 
must accept or reject. For example, the silent voice of the beaten 
man on the Jericho road addressed the priest and the Levite as well 
as the Samaritan.! His mere presence imposed on each alike an obli- 
gation to him that none had assumed. The obligation was not a 
demand for an objective explanation of the victim’s plight, but for 
involvement in his destiny. In subjective knowledge I know my- 
self as a subject not only because of my own groundless existence 
but also because of co-existence as a subject among subjects. 

Our final considerations concern subjective truth. In contrast to 
objective truth, where uncertainty arises because we can’t be sure 
of our own answer to our own question, the uncertainty of sub- 
jective truth arises because we can’t be sure of our own being. Let 
us see why it is that the uniqueness which marks our existence and 
our co-existence keeps us in the posture of uncertainty concern- 
ing the truth of our being itself. 

When a person finds himself co-existing with another—with the 
beaten man, for example—a decision is called for. In the decision 


1 Cf. Luke 10: 25-37, 
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he makes concerning the other, the chooser chooses his own sub- 
jective truth. In his choosing, he is unique. No one else can choose 
for him what he truly is in the presence of another subject. But 
when he chooses himself as a co-existing subject, what has he done? 
For although each man must in some way respond to the obliga- 
tion by which he is bound to the subjectivity of another, his response 
is but the response of his own subjectivity—a subjectivity which 
(as we remarked earlier) is ungrounded, for a person’s being is u- 
niquely and non-transferably held in question by the prospect of 
his non-being. Thus, we who cannot stand alone in our existence 
must stand alone in our co-existence. 

This contradiction of our uniqueness cannot be relieved by be- 
liefs about the meaning of life here and hereafter, for verification 
of belief simply calls for more beliefs to be verified—all of them 
grounded in the very being that is held in question. Subjective un- 
certainty does not call for beliefs, which are a mode of man’s being, 
but for religious trust, which is an open exposure of man’s being 
itself to the prospect of his non-being, his annihilation. In religious 
trust a person accepts the uniqueness of being as a gift, and further 
accepts himself as acceptable to the Giver. At this point existence 
itself becomes co-existence with another, namely, God. But, even 
on Calvary such co-existence engendered by trust begets not com- 
fortable human certainty, but hope. For the same voice that from 
the cross cried, “Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit,” also 
cried, “My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?”? 


* Cf. Matthew 27: 46; Luke 23: 46. 
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Joseph F. Donceel, S.J. 


It may come as a surprise to many philosophers, especially in Europe, 
to hear that New York University has devoted its first Institute of Phi- 
losophy to a discussion of Determinism and Freedom in the Age of Mo- 
dern Science. To most continental thinkers such a discussion sounds like 
a thing of the past. Ever since Bergson masterfully vindicated free will 
as one of the immediate data of consciousness, determinism has lost favor 
with the majority of continental philosophers, surviving only in systems 
which trace their roots to the nineteenth century, especially in Dialec- 
tical Materialism. The more recent philosophical schools on the conti- 
nent, phenomenology and existentialism, together with neo-Thomism, are 
firm defenders of freedom. 

The situation is different in the English-speaking countries, especially 
in the United States. They have hardly been affected by phenomenology 
and existentialism; and neo-Thomism, although flourishing, has little in- 
fluence upon the mainstream of their philosophical thought. The main 
currents in contemporary American philosophy seem to be pragmatism, 
logical positivism, and analysis. The pragmatists favor some kind of free- 
dom, the logical positivists reject it, and the analysts seem to be puzzled 
by the concept of free will. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find American philosophers divided 
into determinists and defenders of human freedom.! Both sides are ably 
represented in the New York University Institute. I cannot, of course, 


1 In the Symposium the defenders of free will are sometimes referred to as “inde- 
terminists.” I shall not use this expression, because it evokes the shade of “freedom 
of indifference,” which, with many defenders of free will, I reject. Although “liber- 
tarian” sounds rather pompous, I prefer it to “indeterminist.” 
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discuss the ten papers read at the Symposium and the many commentaries 
which followed. My purpose is more modest and frankly irenic: to con- 
sider some of the difficulties raised against the doctrine of free will, and 
to submit a few possible answers to them. Should my paper convince a 
few determinists that their position is not so far removed from a moder- 
ate doctrine of free will, I would feel amply rewarded. 

The main difficulties mentioned in the Symposium against the freedom 
of the will derive from psychology and psychoanalysis. The main unmen- 
tioned difficulty seems to derive from a narrowing of the pilosophical out- 
look of many American thinkers under the direct influence of logical pos- 
itivism and the indirect influence of Hume and Kant. 


OBJECTIONS OF THE PSYCHOANALYSTS 


The difficulties deriving from psychoanalysis are forcefully presented by 
two of the speakers, Paul Edwards and John Hospers. 

Hospers’ two principal objections against human freedom are the fol- 
lowing: (1) many of our actions are determined by unconscious motives; 
(2) we act according to our character, and since we are not responsible for 
our character, we cannot be responsible for the actions flowing from it. 

A subject acts under the influence of unconscious motivation when 
his behavior is “brought about by unconscious conflicts developed in in- 
fancy, over which he had no control and of which (without training in 
psychiatry) he does not even have knowledge.”? For instance : 


The mother blames her daughter for choosing the wrong men as can- 
didates for husbands; but though the daughter thinks she is choosing 
freely and spends a considerable amount of time “deciding” among them, 
the identification with her sick father, resulting from Oedipal fantasies 
in early childhood, prevents her from caring for any but sick men, twenty 
or thirty years older than herself. Blaming her is beside the point; she 
cannot help it, and she cannot change it.® 


What is unconscious in this case? Not the attraction for elderly sick 
men, but the origin of that attraction. Hospers takes it for granted that 
this eliminates freedom. Is that so evident? I may suddenly develop a 
strong craving for steak with onions. I have no idea why I feel that way ; 
the origin of my whim is unconscious. Yet I may freely accept or reject it. 


* John Hospers, “What Means This Freedom?” Determinism and Freedom, p. 114. 
Henceforth I shall refer to this book as DF. 
* Loe. cit. 
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Or, if we prefer a psychological ‘example: Mary is being interviewed by 
a prospective employer who offers her a very handsome salary as a pri- 
vate secretary. But as soon as she lays eyes on the man, she dislikes him. 
She does not know why ; the origin of her dislike is unconscious. We hap- 
pen to know that he reminds her unconsciously of an uncle whom she 
used to hate as a small girl. A typical case of unconscious motivation; 
yet by no means sufficient to deprive Mary of her freedom of choice. This 
spontaneous dislike is one of the factors she will have to consider when 
making up her mind. She may ignore it as irrelevant (“Never mind his 
face, his money is all right”), or she may freely decide to look elsewhere 
for a more congenial employer. 

The young lady mentioned by Hospers is probably neurotic. Supposing, 
however, that hers is a rather mild neurosis, I would say that, although 
she cannot help feeling attracted by elderly sick men, she can freely re- 
sist that attraction. If the complaining mother has trained her daughter 
to use her head when important matters are at stake, not always to act 
as “she feels,” but rather as “she ought,” the young lady, although con- 
tinuing to be attracted to “Daddy-types,” may, unromantically but very 
wisely, decide to accept a young and healthy suitor for whom she feels 
little or no attraction. If the neurosis is severe, it might be difficult for 
her to reject her infatuation. But this would demonstrate, not that human 
beings are determined, but only that severe neurosis curtails human free- 
dom, a fact which no moderate libertarian would deny. 

Hence I agree with Hospers, if he means that infantile experiences 
may produce in us feelings, attitudes, desires, likes and dislikes, cravings 
and aversions of whose origin we are not aware. But as long as we are 
aware of these mental contents themselves, and can confront them with 
the leading purpose of our life and the principles of conduct which we 
have decided to follow, they do not remove our freedom. They may res- 
trict it, make its exercise more difficult; they do not destroy it. 

Up to this point my disagreement with Hospers is more a question of 
emphasis than of principle. We both agree that some psychological fac- 
tors, such as unconscious motivation, may curtail or remove human free- 
dom. But it is most probable that these cases are not as frequent, and the 
ensuing loss of free will not as considerable as, with many psychiatrists, 
Hospers seems to believe. 


ARE WE DETERMINED BY OuR CHARACTER ? 


Hospers’ second objection against human freedom goes further and 
strikes at the root of moral responsibility. 
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How can anyone be responsible for his actions, since they grow out 
of his character, which is shaped and molded and made what it is by in- 
fluences—some hereditary, but most of them stemming from early par- 
ental environment—that were not of his own making or choosing ?* 


Here again we are given examples. The first one refers to a criminal 
condemned to death for having strangled several persons. Shall we con- 
sider him responsible, asks the author, when 


... we learn of parents who rejected him from babyhood, of the childhood 
spent in one foster home after another, where it was always plain to him 
that he was not wanted; of the constantly frustrated early desire for af- 
fection, the hard shell of nonchalance and bitterness that he assumed to 
cover the painful and humiliating fact of being unwanted, and his sub- 
sequent attempts to heal these wounds to his shattered ego through de- 
fensive aggression.‘ 


Only those who have an exaggerated idea of human freedom would 
refuse to admit that the responsibility of this man is considerably reduced. 
Not, however, because he possesses no free will, but because he left it un- 
developed, because he did not receive any training in the use of his free- 
dom. Therefore I submit that the example is not well chosen. Would it 
be fair to argue that all human beings are dumb, by quoting the example 
of an uneducated adult? 

Here is a more challenging example. 


A child raised under slum conditions, whose parents are socially am- 
bitious and envy families with money, but who nevertheless squander 
the little they have on drink, may simply be unable in later life to mo- 
bilize a drive sufficient to overcome these early conditions....When cer- 
tain conditions are fulfilled (concerning the subject’s early life), he will 
always thereafter be a spendthrift, and no rational considerations will 
be able to change this.® 


I agree with all this. But I would insist that, among these conditions 
which must be fulfilled, the most important is precisely that the subject, 
at first in small matters, gradually in more important things, have refused, 
and freely refused, to resist this trend. If he makes no effort to overcome 
the unfortunate influence of his environment, he will indeed succumb to 
it. But it is up to him to make such efforts. 

Hospers is aware of this. He writes: 


‘ Ibid., p. 119. 
5 Ibid., p. 120. 
* Ibid., p. 124. 
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But, one will say, he could have overcome his spendthrift tendencies; 
some people do. Quite true: some people do. They are lucky. They have 
it in them to overcome early deficiencies by exerting great effort, and 
they are capable of exerting the effort. Some of us, luckier still, can over- 
come them with but little effort; and a few, the luckiest, haven’t the de- 
ficiencies to overcome. It’s all a matter of luck....’ 

But, one persists, it isn’t a matter simply of luck, it is a matter of ef- 
fort. Very well then, it’s a matter of effort; without exerting the effort 
you may not overcome the deficiency. But whether or not you are the 
kind of person who has it in him to exert the effort is a matter of luck.® 

The position, then, is this: if we can overcome the effects of early en- 
vironment, the ability to do so is itself a product of the early environment. 
We did not give ourselves this ability; and if we lack it we cannot be blamed 
for not having it.® 


This is a serious objection, which deserves careful consideration. 

It may be broken down into these two statements: (1) What we do depends 
on our character. (2) Our character is not of our own making. If both 
these statements are true, there is obviously no room left for freedom of 
the will. But are they true? Only in part, it seems to me. 


SPONTANEOUS AND CONTROLLED CHARACTER 


Prof. Hospers does not tell us what he means by “character.” It is, 
obviously, that which explains why a person acts the way he acts. There- 
fore we might define it as the organized totality of an individual’s tenden- 
cies. Every individual possesses a great number of tendencies or drives, 
some of them primarily inborn, others more dependent on the environ- 
ment. These drives are organized, in this sense that some of them are 
predominant, others auxiliary; some of them prevail most of the time, oth- 
ers can only on rare occasions assert themselves. Some people have an 
aggressive character, others are submissive. Some are gregarious, others 
ambitious. Even when the same drive is predominant, the ensuing char- 
acter may be different, because of the relative importance of the auxili- 
ary tendencies. Thus John and Paul may both be aggressive personal- 
ities. But John’s agressiveness is tempered by his gregariousness, his in- 
terest in people, while Paul’s aggressiveness is made obnoxious by greed 
and acquisitiveness. 

Now it is quite true that these drives and tendencies are not of the in- 
dividual’s making ; they are what they are on account of his heredity and 


? Ibid., p. 125. 
* Ibid., p. 125-126, 
* Ibid., p. 126. 
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his environment. There is one tendency, however, the most fundamental 
of all, which, although to some extent inherited and molded by the environ- 
ment, is capable of transcending both these influences and deciding of 
its own development and direction. 

It is traditionally known as the will. It manifest itselfs in every human 
consciousness as the craving for happiness, for complete self-realization. 
It could be shown (although for obvious reasons I cannot attempt to do 
this here) that this fundamental tendency of man is steadily drawn not 
only by the many finite values of everyday life, but, more fundamentally, 
by the Infinite Value, the Perfect Good, by God.'° 

As Supreme Good, God continually invites and attracts us. We do 
not consciously experience this attraction as deriving from God. It reach- 
es us, on the conscious level, under the guise of attractive finite goods. 
It is up to us to accept or to reject the attraction of the Supreme Good. 
We accept it when we freely choose only those finite goods which lead 
us ultimately to Him ; we reject it when we prefer finite goods which lead 
us away from Him. 

Our will does not come from us; the attraction of the Supreme Good 
is not of our own making. What lies in our power is the way we use our 
God-given will in the presence of the God-sent attraction. Our volitional 
life is not a monologue, but a dialogue. 

Is the will, thus understood, a component of human character? It might 
be useful to introduce a distinction : the will is not a component of man’s 
spontaneous character ; it is the essential component of his controlled char- 
acter. The former comprises man’s drives. It is a product of heredity 
and environment. It is totally determined. The latter contains not on- 
ly drives, but also the will. Because of this volitional component, it is, 
to some extent, of our own making. 

The distinction is not purely academic. I may be strongly impelled to 
do something, yet, after reflection, I refrain from doing it. I may “feel 
like” answering an insulting remark with a squelching retort ; on second 
thought I keep quiet and leave the room. What I would have done, had 
I “let myself go,” had I given in to my spontaneous character, is different 
from what I have actually done, under the impulsion of my controlled 
character. 

A psychoanalyst might admit the fact but reject the interpretation. He 
would claim that my initial impulse was held in check by my superego, 
not by my will. For some instances he might be right. But I doubt wheth- 


© Should the reader reject the idea that the human will strives towards God, he may 
be willing to admit that man desires happiness and self-realization. Although it 
makes the reasoning somewhat fuzzy, such a substitution may do. 
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er his explanation holds for all such cases. There are instances where I 
might control myself almost automatically, for unconscious reasons, be- 
cause that is the way I have been brought up. That kind of restraint may 
be ascribed to the superego. Are there not other cases, however, where 
I hold myself in check for reasons which stand clearly before my mind, 
which I have autonomously accepted and to whose guidance I freely sub- 
mit? In such cases it is not the superego but the will which is at work. 


THE DOMINANT INCLINATION 


But there is more to man’s character than his drives and his will. Both 
of these were given to him with his nature ; they are not of his own making. 
Something in man’s character is of his own making. We may call it the 
“dominant inclination.” 

Every time we perform a morally good or bad action, we mortgage, to 
some extent, all our future activities. Having once resisted the allurement 
of selfishness and obeyed the call of duty, we shall find it easier to do the 
same thing when the next moral conflict occurs. If, on the other hand, 
we yield to the temptation and stray from the right path, the probability 
increases that we shall act likewise at the next opportunity. If such choi- 
ces occur often enough, we shall slowly develop what has been called a 
“dominant inclination,” pushing us towards good or towards evil. It is 
an inclination, nota determination. It makes it easier for us to act in the 
right or in the wrong way, but it does not determine or force our choice. 
This inclination has been freely acquired and it can, although not without 
difficulty, be freely overcome, modified, or even reversed. 

In the presence of a moral decision, of a choice between moral good and 
evil, the reactions of some people can almost infallibly be predicted. Thus 
we are almost certain what a really “good” man, what a saint will do in 
such circumstances. Not that he is determined to choose the moral good. 
He has, for many years, lived in such a way; he has, as a result of his en- 
deavors, made himself into such a person that the moral good strongly 
appeals to him. His duty is that which he naturally likes, prefers, and 
chooses. In such a case the underlying attraction of the Supreme Good 
and the superficial preferences of everyday life happen to coincide. In 
spite of his predictable reactions this man is supremely free; in him, to 


4 J. Mouroux, The Meaning of Man (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1948), p. 156. 
Others speak in a similar sense of a “basie option,” underlying every one of our free 
choices. See L. Vander Kerken, De Goede Mens en zijn Gebreken (Antwerp: Standaard, 
1957), chapter III. 
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use an expression of Maurice Blondel, the “willing will” and the “willed 
will” are harmoniously unified. 

Something similar happensin the confirmed egoist, who lives only for 
himself. By repeatedly and freely yielding to his selfishness, he has made 
himself into a person who is almost unable to resist his egoistic propen- 
sities. His choices become increasingly predictable, yet he too is free. 
Or rather, he has freely given up his real liberty, and he lives freely in a 
state of moral bondage. 

What kind of relation obtains between these components of man’s total 
character? We might perhaps put it as follows, in the traditional termin- 
ology of hylomorphism: Man’s drives and tendencies (whose organized 
totality constitutes his spontaneous character) are to his will, with its 
dominant inclination, what the determined is to the determining element, 
what matter is to form, what the body is to the soul. As the body animated 
by the soul is the human person, so spontaneous character animated by 
the will and its dominant inclination constitutes man’s controlled character. 

After these explanations it will not be difficult to answer the two ques- 
tions proposed earlier: Do our actions derive from our character? Is our 
character of our own making? 

There can be no doubt that our actions derive from our character. Not 
always in the same way, however. Instinctive, impulsive reactions, which 
occur on the spur of the moment, flow generally from our spontaneous 
character and are, as a rule, not free.” But important actions, which have 
been preceded by some amount of reflection, proceed from our control- 
led character. They are free, and their freedom increases with the growing 
predominance of our will and of our dominant inclination within our total 
character. 


Is Our CHARACTER OF OUR OWN MAKING? 


Is our character of ourown making? Not entirely, but to a certain extent. 
To that extent we are free. Our spontaneous character. is not our own 
work; our will is given to us with our being and is not of our own making. 
But it is up to us to use it in such a way as to develop the right kind of 
dominant inclination. That inclination is undoubtedly of our own making. 

The focus of the discussion is getting sharper. Even though flowing 
from our character, our actions are free, because and in so far as we are 


12 In some people the dominant inclination may be so strong that it leads almost 
at once to a decision. Although the ensuing action may seem impulsive, it is not, at 
least not in the usual sense of the word, impulsive and unfree. 
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responsible for that character. We are responsible for our character, be- 
cause its free component, the dominant inclination, is the result of our 
own efforts or lack of effort. 

Precisely, objects Prof. Paul Edwards, in order to exert such efforts 
the person must be capable of doing so. The ability to exert the neces- 
sary efforts is not of the person’s own making. 


It is true that A helped to form his own later character. But his start- 
ing point, his desire to change, his energy and courage, were already there. 
They may or may not have been the result of previous efforts on his own 
part. But there must have been a first effort, and the effort at that time 
was the result of factors that were not of his making.” 


This puts the problem squarely where it belongs, with the first moral 
choice, the first personal effort. Instead of considering it abstractly, let 
us take an example Johnny, aged seven, has discovered a few coins in 
Mother’s drawer He feels like taking them and buying candy with them. 
He is aware that this is stealing and wrong. I suppose that Johnny has 
reached the stage where things are not wrong because they are forbidden, 
but forbidden because they are wrong. Traditionally, we would say that 
Johnny has reached the age of discretion; in modern parlance, that John- 
ny’s superego has been replaced, or, more correctly, is animated by his 
conscience.“ So this is Johnny’s first free choice, his first moral decision. 
A momentous decision it is! 

The youngster may decide to ignore his rather vague misgivings in be- 
half of the clearly beckoning pleasure. In that way he decides implicitly 
that his happiness consists in his own private advantage. He puts him- 
self up as the center of the universe; he resists the attraction of the Su- 
preme Good. All this very dimly, of course, implicitly, without clear aware- 
ness, yet not without far-reaching effects. Next time, when another 
similar choice has to be made, he will more easily incline in the same di- 
rection. Slowly and freely he is building a dominant inclination of self- 
ishness. If, on the other hand, the child chooses not to steal the coins, 
he is implicitly paying allegiance to a vaguely felt absolute moral order, 
putting it above his private preferences, steering the course of his moral 
life in the direction of the Good. The next decision will easily turn out 
in the same manner, and Johnny has started freely to build the right kind 
of dominant inclination. 


# Paul Edwards, “Hard and Soft Determinism,” DF, p. 109. 
4 The relation of superego and conscience is the same as that which exists between 
sense and intellect, body and soul. 
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All this implies that the first moral choice of the child is of the utmost 
importance. It is not just a choice between some particular good or 
evil, but, to some extent, a choice between good and evil in general. It 
picks not this or that means in order to reach some end. It decides about 
the end itself.® 

We do not know at what age a child is capable of performing his first 
free choice. But if man is a free agent, he must bave, some time in his 
life, made his first free decision, exerted his first moral effort, made a start 
of building his own controlled character, Here then is the crucial question 
for determinists and upholders of human free will. Is there a time in the 
child’s life when he has to make a first free choice? Determinists say: 
There is never a first free choice, since free choices do not exist. I hold, 
with the libertarians Athat there is such a first free decision. There can 
be no doubt that it is influenced (possibly strongly’ ,influenced), by many 
factors which are wholly beyond the child’s control. But the decisive 
influence, the necessary and sufficient condition of the choice is the young- 
ster’s free acquiescence in or refusal of the attraction which the Supreme 
Value exerts upon his budding will. 

No scientific experiments or philosophical arguments will ever demon- 
strete that this act of that youngster implies a first free decision. Neither 
can they disprove that there must be such a first moral choice. No doctrine 
of human freedom can deny the reality of such a first free choice. Tak- 
ing such a doctrine for granted, I am only trying to make the following 
point: The obvious facts that our actions flow from our character, that 
our character is not wholly of our making, that whatever may be of our 
own making in it leads us back to some initial effort—all these facts do 
not impugn the reality of man’s free will. 

Suppose now that, having stolen the money, Johnny experiences no ill 
effects. He suppresses the vague feelings of guilt which followed his ac- 
tion; mother never found out about the money; the candy was delicious; 
sharing it with his pals increased his standing with the group. The adults 
around him would not care, even if they knew. They act exactly in the 
same way, only on a larger scale. Their words and examples invite the 
youngster to flout law and order and to look only for fun and pleasure. 
This total lack of moral education will have upon the child’s volitional 
life as bad an influence as a lack of intellectual stimulation would have 
upon the development of his intelligence. Even in such an environment 
an honest man may grow up, more often even than weexpect. The chances 


4% This explains why Aquinas attributed so much importance to the first free decision. 
Cf. Summa Theol., I-II, q. 89, a. 6. See the study of Jacques Maritain on this topic in 
The Range of Reason. (New York: Scribner, 1952), pp. 66-85. 
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are, however, that John will be heading for delinquency. Should he in- 
deed drift in that direction, his responsibility will undoubtedly be con- 
siderably less than that of a normal youngster, who has received a solid 
education. 

The reason for this diminished responsibility is not, however, that John 
is not free. He is a very loyal member of his gang. A police investigator 
tries to bribe him into reporting the names of some hoodlums who have 
critically wounded an aged shopkeeper. John is indignant at the very 
idea of “squealing” on his gang, and although he needs the money badly 
right now, he freely refuses the proferred bribe. This is a perfectly free 
action, dictated by a wrong sense of morality. Where the youth has ac- 
quired the necessary knowledge and enjoyed the indispensable training (here 
in gang loyalty), he is free. But in the field of real morality, where both 
conditions have been sadly lacking, his freedom is considerably impaired. 

I conclude that lack of moral education may decrease the moral respon- 
sibility of some individuals, just as absence of schooling may leave their 
intelligence stunted. But it seems wise to assess man’s possibilities as 
they show up in normal circumstances. Even the most favorable envir- 
onment, however, will not automatically develop human freedom. Through 
his own moral efforts each person must from the start freely take part 
in his education fer responsibility. 


PROFESSOR BLANSHARD’S DETERMINISM 


The theory of the dominant inclination, which I have briefly outlined, 
makes me bold to state that Professor Brand Blanshard, whose remarkable 
paper starts with the blunt statement, “I am a determinist,”® is not as 
much of a determinist as he may think. The differences which separate 
his position from moderate libertarianism are very small indeed. One 
begins to suspect as much, when one reads, “If anyone were to show me 
that determinism involved either materialism or mechanism, I would re- 
nounce it at once, for that would be equivalent, in my opinion, to reducing 
it to absurdity.”!”7 Determinism without mechanism is a rather unusual 
position. Blanshard tries to defend it by means of the hypothesis of dif- 
ferent levels of causality within the psychical realm. 

Hie applies that theory first to the fields of musical composition and 
logical inference. What leads the composer in writing the next bar of 
his symphony and the logician when inferring his conclusion? Not the 


46 B. Bilanshard, “The Case for Determinism,” DF, p. 3. 
17 Jbid., p. 10. 
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laws of memory or of association (lower level of causality), although they 
may be at work, but respectively the “constraint of an aesthetic ideal” 
and the “constraint of necessities in the object” (higher level of causality). 
Although these two levels are quite different, the former working mechan- 
ically, the latter not, both of them imply determinism. 

In the same way, continues Blanshard, “Action impelled by the sense 
of duty, as Kant perceived, is action on a different level from anything 
mechanical or associative.”4* Yet such an action is determined. 


The determination is still there, but, since it is a determination by the 
moral necessities of the case, it is just what the moral man wants and thus 
is the equivalent of freedom. For the moral man, like the logician and the 
artist, is really seeking self-surrender. Through him as through the others 
an impersonal ideal is working, and to the extent that this ideal takes 


possession of him and molds him according to its pattern, he feels free 
and is free. 


This interpretation of a free action would meet the approval of many 
defenders of human freedom. How then can Blanshard claim that such 
actions are determined? Does he not reify the moral ideal too much? For, 
as Professor Carl G. Hempel noted in commenting on Blanshard’s paper, 
“How a given person is going to act will be determined, not by an ideal 
standard pertinent to the action, but rather by whether or not the agent 
has a certain disposition, namely, that of acting in accordance with the 
standard.” In other words, when Blanshard says that the determination 
is “just what the moral man wants,” we naturally ask: Does the moral 
man want this determination freely or necessarily? If necessarily, why 
does he sometimes fail to act morally? Blanshard seems to attribute the 
occasional failures solely to intellectual mistakes. “Of course, it (the good) 
does not guide him infallibly. On the values of a particular case he may 
easily be mistaken.”*! This is undoubtedly one reason for moral deviations. 
But there is another more important reason. Or would Blanshard exclude 
the possibility of cases where the person clearly sees his duty, yet omits 
to do it? It would seem then that the moral man wants the guidance of 
the good freely. That is exactly the doctrine of the upholders of the free- 
dom of the will. 

Or again, when Blanshard writes, “Through him as through the others 
an impersonal ideal is working, and to the extent that this ideal takes pos- 


18 Ibid., p. 14. 
% Loc. cit. 


2° Carl G. Hempel, “Some Reflections on ‘The Case for Determinism,’” DF, p. 162. 
2 Jbid., p. 14. 
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session of him and molds him according to its pattern, he feels free and 
is free,”®? we cannot help inquiring: Does the moral man freely welcome 
that ideal which takes possession of him, or is it foisted upon him willy- 
nilly? If he has to accept it, how can he ever fall away from it? If he 
accepts it voluntarily, we have a case of real freedom. 

It seems then that only a small difference separates the doctrine of 
human freedom from Blanshard’s kind of determinism. Should he insist 
on being a determinist, he must hold that the moral man necessarily wants 
to be determined by the good, does not freely welcome the moral ideal 
which takes possession of him. The theory of the dominant inclination 
seems to be more faithful to experience. Johnny, to come back to my 
example, has, in his first free decision, vaguely perceived the moral ideal, 
freely welcomed it and acted in accordance with it. This very fact makes 
the ideal shine more clearly before his mind and increases its hold upon 
his will. Every right choice will augment that clearness and strengthen 
that hold. His actions will become more and more predictable, because 
he freely allows himself to be more and more determined by duty or by the 
good. Yet he will never be perfectly identified with his ideal; he can 
and he will occasionally betray it freely. As Mouroux says of the man 
enslaved to vice, “The only determinism that holds him is one that has 
been willed and constructed, and is therefore capable of being refused and 
destroyed.”*> The same is true of the moral man. 


AMBIVALENT ATTITUDE TOWARDS FREEDOM 


Among the members of the Symposium who uphold determinism, quite 
a number are uneasily aware of the momentous practical consequences of 
that doctrine. In his excellent paper Sidney Hook, himseJf not a deter- 
minist, quotes Smerdyakov’s formula in The Brothers Karamazov: “All 
things are permissible.”** Some speakers endeavor bravely to reconcile deter- 
minism and moral responsibility, but their attemps are unconvincing. 
Most instructive is the case of those members of the Symposium who feel 
that moral responsibility should be upheld, that it implies freedom of 
the will and that, nevertheless, man cannot be considered a free agent. 
This interesting attitude comes out most clearly in the remarkable con- 
tribution of Richard Taylor. The speaker points out that moral respon- 
sibility can be salvaged only if man is considered as a self, a person, an 


Loc. cit. 
23 Mouroux, Meaning of Man, p. 157. 
2 Sidney Hook, “Necessity, Indeterminism, and Sentimentalism,” DF, p. 179. 
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agent, who performs actions, rather than as a “series of states or events,” 
in which some events are the sufficient condition for the occurrence of 
others. 

Yet, although he admits that such is the philosophy of man admitted 
by common sense, he seems reluctant to accept it, because 


... both of these conceptions—that of an agent as distinct from the states 
or events of his history, and that of performing as distinct from being a 
sufficient condition—are certainly odd and hard to conceive of clearly. In- 
deed, a philosopher could not be accused of stubbornness if he preferred 
to give up moral responsibility to embracing these two notions.* 


A spiritualistic philosopher cannot help wondering why Professor Taylor 
finds these two conceptions so odd and hard to conceive of clearly. True, 
these notions “have long since been out of fashion,”®* but only in some phil- 
osophical circles, not so in others. “They are most difficult to comprehend 
clearly,””” if clear comprehension is conceived in a rather narrow scien- 
tific way. Might not a doubt be cast on the value of a philosophy which 
has no conceptual niche for such important notions as human freedom 
and moral responsibility ? 


Wuy Some PHILOSOPHERS PREFER DETERMINISM 


The impressions gathered from a study of the Symposium papers sug- 
gest a couple of reasons which make determinism so palatable to quite a 
number of English-speaking philosophers. These reasons are connected 
with the great and rightful respect which these philosophers have for the 
natural sciences. 

The first reason seems to be the following: If we gave up phenomenism 
and determinism, we would have to admit that some events are uncaused. 
But all events are caused. Therefore.... Now, for a sniritualistic philo- 
sopher this equating of caused event and determined event sounds very 
strange. Yet it is surprising how frequently, throughout the Symposium, 
that equivalence was affirmed. Even Professor Blanshard, whose lan- 
guage is a model of precision, defines determinism as “the view that all 
events are caused.” 

Every upholder of human freedom is willing to admit at once that all 
events are caused. Of course, he would say, all events are caused, most 


* Richard Taylor, “Determinism and the Theory of Agency,” DF, p. 216. 
% Ibid, p. 215. 
7? Loc. cit. 
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of them necessarily, a few of them freely. He introduces a distinction be- 
tween necessary causation and free causation. But that distinction is 
frowned upon by many contemporary philosophers. For them causation 
and necessary causation are synonymous. Would a free causality, admit- 
ted within the network of physical events, not gradually unravel all its 
meshes, make havoc with the determinism of natural phenomena and with 
the very possibility of science? This seems to be the second reason why 
so many American philosophers are loath to give up psychological deter- 
minism. They seem to reason as follows: if we admit free decisions, we 
must give up determinism in psychology. But if determinism is out in 
psychology, it is on its way out in the other fields of science. And that 
means the end of science. 

Might I submit that admitting human freedom does not entail the re- 
jection of scientific determinism, not even in the field of psychology? 


DouBLeE LEVEL oF CAUSALITY 


It would be useful, in this connection, to go back to Kant’s Third An- 
tinomy which, together with some of Hume’s ideas, seems to be largely 
responsible for the prevalence of determinism in contemporary American 
philosophy. Kant’s thesis was, “Causality according to the laws of nature 
is not the one causality from which all phenomena of the world can be 
deduced. In order to account for these phenomena, it is necessary also 
to admit another causality, that of freedom.” His antithesis stated, “There 
is no freedom; everything in the world takes place entirely according to 
the laws of nature.” 

It is well known how Kant solved his antinomy. The thesis, he held, 
applies only to the noumenal order, to reality as it is in itself. Since we 
cannot know such reality with our theoretical reason, the thesis remains, 
in the theoretical field, purely problematical. The antithesis, on the other 
hand, applies to the phenomenal world, to things as they appear to us. 
It expresses a necessary law of our mind and it constitutes the very foun- 
dation of all sciences. 

Kant salvaged freedom by means of practical reason, which postulates 
it as a necessary condition for the whole moral order. Modern determinists 
do not admit this loophole. For them Kant’s thesis is either false, or to- 
tally indemonstrable, or meaningless. The antithesis, on the other hand, 
stands as firmly as ever, and leads unavoidably to total determinism. 

How would a spiritualist, an upholder of the free will, react to Kant’s 
antinomy? I, for one, would answer thus. We admit both his thesis 
and his antithesis. And we would solve the antinomy, as Ka..t did, by 
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claiming that the thesis applies to the noumenal order and the antithesis 
to the order of phenomena. Unlike Kant, however, we maintain that the 
thesis can be demonstrated by theoretical reason. Of course, it is impos- 
sible to present such a demonstration within the limits of the present 
article, since this would involve an examination and critical discussion of 
a great part of Kant’s system. 

Let us, then, admit, for the time being, that both Kant’s thesis and 
antithesis are true. How would this enable us to reconcile human freedom 
and strict natural determinism? We would do it somewhat along the 
lines suggested by Professor Blanshard. In man’s mental life a double 
level of causality is at work. We call these two levels, traditionally, the 
level of metaphysical and the level of empirical causality. We shall first 
consider the latter. As a material being, man is caught in the network 
of natural determinism. He might be considered as a series of events, each 
one of which follows necessarily upon its antecedent. When man per- 
forms a free action, that action follows necessarily upon his free decision. 
And this decision itself has been preceded, in his mind, by other mental 
events such as images, ideas, judgments, memories, doubts and fears, at- 
titudes and tendencies. A scientist, as such, can only study these anteced- 
ents. He may and heshould admit that these events follow each other with 
absolute necessity. For him decision D, which happens to be a free dec- 
ision, (although he, as a scientist, cannot know this), follows as necessarily 
upon its antecedent, C, as C followed upon B and B upon A. This is the 
level of empirical causality, and it corresponds rather well, although not 
perfectly, to the domain of natural determinism to which Kant’s antithesis 
applies. It does not correspond perfectly: an empirical cause is more than 
an antecedent. It explains the origin (not the existence) of the effect, 
whereas an antecedent does not explain the origin of its consequent, but 
only precedes it in time. It corresponds rather well: for practical purposes 
empirical causes may be treated as antecedents, and a strict determinism 
may be admitted to exist betweeen them and their effects. 

Yet on a higher level, animating the psychic events or the mental phen- 
omena, somewhat as the soul animates the body, another causality is at 
work, the metaphysical causality of the human self, the I, the spiritual 
free person. But like the soul itself this kind of causality can be perceived 
only by the philosopher (or by any man thinking philosophically). It escapes 
the most penetrating investigations of the scientist (or of the philosopher 
unable to transcend the scientific attitude), who discovers only a stream of 
consciousness, in which phenomena follow each other with absolute necessi- 
ty, where, in reality, a free being shapes its own essential attitudes.* 


%® The distinction which I make between the metaphysical causality of the free Ego 
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There is no doubt about it: this metaphysical causality of the free agent 
reaching a free decision remains mysterious to us. Here is a cause which 
can equally well produce effect A or effect B, without being predeter- 
mined to either. Scientifically this seems pure nonsense. Anybody, there- 
fore, who considers the field of science coextensive with the field of real- 
ity will reject the possibility of such an event. But to claim that the real 
and the scientifically knowable are identical is to adhere to a positivistic 
philosophy. Such a philosophy is certainly not the only possible, maybe 
not the best philosophy. The very fact that it cannot assimilate human 
freedom and moral responsibility casts a serious doubt upon its value. 

But even philosophically a free decision is mysterious. Where is the 
sufficient reason for effect B, produced by the free agent, which could 
equally well have produced effect A? The answer seems to be that the 
free agent itself is the sufficient reason of its act. This, as de Finance re- 
marks, does not mean that the free subject “determines himself without 
reason. The subject is the sufficient reason for the effective sufficiency of 
his reasons.”?° 

The double level of causality, advocated here for the explanation of 
human free activity, operates in other domains. If a physiologist were 
asked to explain scientifically how Beethoven wrote the score of his Ninth 
Symphony, he would mention the countless nervous impulses and muscular 
contractions which directed the composer’s quill while he was writing the 
notes on the paper, and ultimately refer to patterns of cerebral action in 
the brain. In a certain sense the scientist is quite right: physiologically 
speaking the explanation is complete. Yet most people would not be 
satisfied with it. They strongly suspect that somehow, mysteriously, from 
within, and forever beyond the grasp of the most acute physiologist, the 
master’s genius was at work in and through these muscular contractions 
and cerebral action, guiding the hand which wrote the immortal score. 
Likewise the human spirit is at work in and through the psychic phenomena 
and mental events which precede and accompany and, for scientific ob- 
servation, constitute a free decision. 


Fordham University. 


and the empirical causality of the psychic phenomena does not coincide perfectly with 
Kant’s distinction between the intelligible character and the empirical character. Kant’s 
intelligible character was supratemporal, whereas I hold that man’s will and dominant 
inclination are, in some way, in time, even as the human soul is in time on account of 
the body. Furthermore, Kant denied any possible influence of the empirical character 
upon the intelligible character, while I claim that they act upon each other in the same 
way in which body acts upon mind and mind upon body. 
% Joseph de Finance, Existence et liberté (Paris: Vitte, 1955), p. 20. 
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Existential Phenomenology. By William A. Luijpen, 0.S.A. 
Pittsburgh: Duquesne Univ. Press, 1960. Pp. 362. $6.75 
bound; $6.00 paper. 


Archibald MacLeish laid down as a thesis of his recent book (Poetry and 
Experience) that poetry begins “not in isolation but in relationship.” What 
is isolated from the rest of experience is to that extent falsified and made 
unreal. This is a general statement that would seem to hold for philosophy 
as well as poetry, and the fact that it does so is the theme of the present 
work. 

In support of his contention, the author adopts as his own the viewpoint 
of phenomenology. His aim, as he says, is not to write a book “about” 
phenomenology, but rather to rethink the eternal problems of philosophy 
“in the ‘climate’ of thought proper to existentialists and phenomenolo- 
gists.” This “climate,” he contends, “offers the most promising perspectives 
for any endeavor to express the ultimate meaning of integral reality.” 

What the author means by this “climate” becomes clear when he defines 
it as the “style of the thinking” that first emerged in full self-awareness when 
“Kierkegaard’s existentialism and Husserl’s phenomenology had, as it were, 
fused together in the work of Heidegger.” It is the general movement of 
thought, involving many disparate representatives, which takes as its primi- 
tive fact and fundamental moment of intelligibility the idea of “intention- 
ality” or (what the author takes as synonymous with it) the idea of “exist- 
ence as encounter.” Characterizing his approach in this way allows the 
author to draw freely from a variety of sources for the construction of a 
philosophical treatise that is “formulated in the spirit of the new philoso- 
phy” (Dondeyne, in the Preface), but that goes beyond the differences 
that limit and separate its various original proponents. 

Luijpen’s work of synthesis is divided into four chapters: “Man, the 
Metaphysical Being,” “Phenomenolcgy of Knowledge,” “Phenomenology 
of Intersubjectivity,” “Phenomenology of Freedom and its Destiny.” The 
first of these, besides elaborating the traits of philosophy as undertaken in 
this “new climate,” seeks to trace the emergence of the metaphysical ques- 
tion, “Why is there something and why is there not rather nothing?,” in 
the realm of everyday experience, especially when the latter is largely 
dominated, as is our own, by technocracy. Rather curiously, the answer is 
given in terms of an affirmation of a transcendent “To Be,” arrived at by 
an analysis, along traditional lines, of “being as being.” This “proof” 
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of God’s existence is taken as valid by itself, even though, as the author 
points out, its subjective grasp presupposes on the part of an individual 
an experiential orientation and openness to the Absolute. The rest of the 
book is then proposed as the “rational justification” of such an orien- 
tation. As the author puts it himself: “This justification will consist 
in the reflection on the meaning of human freedom, conceived as project 
and as transcendence, and on the destination of freedom [Chap. IV].... 
The expression ‘rational justification,” however, is meaningless if it is 
not clearly indicated what is to be understood by the term ‘rational’ 
[Chap. II]..... Insight into the destiny of human freedom presupposes an 
insight into the meaning of intersubjectivity [Chap. III].” These last 
three chapters are written wholly in the “climate” of “existentialist phe- 
nomenology” and make liberal use of the analyses of Marcel, Madinier, 
Merleau-Ponty, Sartre, Heidegger, etc., the last three skillfully adapted to 
a theistic and spiritualist vision of man. 

So much for the author’s unique and ambitious project. What can be 
said of its execution? In general, the book makes a very good case for the 
fruitfulness of this “new style” of thinking. It demonstrates the abundant 
light that can be shed on the problems of traditional philosophy by a less 
notional and more thoroughly experiential approach. Moreover, the au- 
thor’s background and grasp of both traditions of thought well equip 
him for the task of synthesis: a member of the Order of St. Augustine, with 
its traditional affinity for the spirit of “the first Christian phenomenologist,” 
he is also Professor of Psychology at the University of Nijmegen in Holland 
(and at present visiting lecturer in Duquesne University for 1961). 

However, if the synthesis, as far as it goes, is well done and constitutes 
a good beginning, it is still only a beginning. For, first of all, it betrays 
the same lack of any cosmological perspective that characterizes its sources 
of inspiration. A philosophy of man as “being-in-the-world” cannot claim 
adequacy until at least it tries to explain how he gets there. In other words, 
it does not seem enough to indicate the discontinuity of subjectivity and 
world process without at the same time tackling the problem of how world 
process can possibly issue in subjectivity. If man as “subject” can never 
be fully at home in the world (Chap. IV), it is none the less true that the 
world is his home and was his womb. 

Secondly, in the author’s mind, the chapter on intersubjectivity looks 
forward to the chapter on liberty. A crucial question, however, which 
he skirts, is its relation to the earlier chapter on knowledge. In other words, 
does knowledge arise in the individual or only in society? Is it really the 
“T” that “unveils” being or only the “we”? What is the role of intersub- 
jectivity in the emergence of experience? It seems to me, at least, that an 
exploration of the precise role of language in the very constitution of con- 
sciousness is still a desideratum. 

Finally, and most important for a real synthesis of the traditional ap- 
proach with the new perspective, there is need for a more intimate linking 
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of the analysis of “being as being” outlined in the first chapter with the 
phenomenological orientation of the last three. What precisely is the 
place of a purely notional analysis of the idea of being in a philosophy 
defined as the reflective explicitation of pre-reflective consciousness? 
In other words, are the last three chapters to be considered simply the 
“rational justification” of the openness to the transcendent that is pre- 
supposed for grasping the validity of the earlier “proof,” or do they not 
rather constitute the very evidence for its conclusion? Is the proof by 
itself “valid but unconvincing,” or is it by itself merely formal, the explici- 
tation of an idea rather than of the real? This, I think, is the truly decisive 
issue and one that is not only not resolved by the book, but is not even 
explicitly raised. 

Despite these limitations, Dr. Luijpen’s work is a long step in what this 
reviewer believes to be the right direction. Nor would he hesitate to join 
Prof. Dondeyne in his prefatory prediction that it “will meet with great 
success.” Deservedly so, especially since there is at present no other work 
in English of comparable scope and orientation. 

Fordham University (College of RosBert O. JOHANN, S.J. 

Philosophy and Letters, Shrub Oak) 


Le Probléme de Dieu. By Jean Delanglade, S.J. Paris: 
Aubier, 1960. Pp. 270. 


This book is a remarkably successful synthesis of tradition and con- 
temporary thought on the philosophical problem of God. The author has 
imparted an authentically modern tonality to Augustine’s “inquietum est 
cor nostrum.” He maintains that the affirmation of God is the intellectual 
clarification of what is first a lived attitude (altitude vécue). In an intro- 
ductory chapter he emphasizes the need of an open attitude as indispensable 
condition for the quest for God. “L’affirmation de l’existence de Dieu com- 
porte une mise en question radicale de notre existence elle-méme dans sa 
totalité.” 

Does the world contain a reference to God? This question can be validly 
answered only if we distinguish clearly between the world as the workshop 
of the scientist and the world as metaphysical reality. The scientist looks 
for an experimentally verifiable explanation of the world. The philosopher 
inquires about its ontological status, whether it is contingent or not. The 
universe’s contingency can be inferred only from the spiritual experience of 
thinking man. 

Do we find a reference to God in the spirit of man? In the third chapter 
the author presents a somewhat conceptual answer to this question, based 
upon the principle of “sufficient reason.” He argues that every spiritual 
activity of man remains unsatisfied and seeks to transcend itself, thus im- 
plying a reference to the Absolute Being, as Absolute Truth or Absolute 
Goodness. In a fourth chapter he delves deeper into this idea, using the 
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form of a dialogue with an atheist. Passing beyond logic, he seeks to shed 
light upon our existential attitude towards the Absolute: “L’existence 
n’est pas un simple fait, elle a une raison et un sens. Voila ce qui fait le 
fond de l’affirmation de l’existence de Dieu” (p. 181). 

A last chapter treats of the problem of evil. Even though the philosopher 
may mention the purifying function of suffering, he has no real answer, 
the author concedes, when requested to explain the meaning and purpose 
of the deeply rooted malice which infests some men. 

This is a honest book, one which does not shun any problems, and the 
author speaks always with great respect even of those who disagree with 
him. ‘The exposition is clear and thorough without oversimplification. 

All in all, it is one of the most successful pieces of philosophical reflection 
now available on the subject, in this reviewer’s judgment, and one cal- 
culated not only to confirm those who already believe in God but also 
to illumine those who are sincerely searching for him. 

Berchmans Philosophicum FRANS VANDENBUSSCHE, S.J. 


Philosophy Today. By José Ferrater Mora. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1960. Pp. 193. $4.50. 


The author of this well-written work, a native of Barcelona and at pre- 
sent professor of philosophy at Bryn Mawr College, has rendered a valuable 
service to the philosophical community by drawing up a balance sheet of 
the state of contemporary philosophy in the West. Its main point is to 
highlight the besetting weakness of the discipline today, namely, its pulveri- 
zation into self-enclosed groups, each of which talks primarily to itself 
in its own distinctive language and finds it difficult to understand, let 
alone share in, either the preoccupations or the language of its rival groups. 
And all this despite the ever-increasing ease of communication on the 
technical level! 

His effort at classification yields the following broad categories as to 
doctrinal content: idealism, personalism, realism, naturalism, historicism, 
pragmatism, intuitionism, phenomenology, existentialism, logical positivism, 
analysis, neo-scholasticism, and dialectical materialism. The characteristic 
viewpoints of each are summed up with remarkable accuracy and fairness 
on the whole (save for the notion of “bracketing” in phenomenology: it is 
surely misleading to say that the latter “brackets whatever appears to 
consciousness”). 

From the geographical point of view, these various “isms” are then 
grouped into three main “philosophic empires”: continental European, 
Anglo-American (including the Scandinavian countries), and Soviet or 
Russian. Despite their internal variety,-each manifests, when contrasted 
with the others, a recognizable community of central preoccupations and 
attitudes. Thus the European bloc tends towards phenomenologico-meta- 
physical inquiry, carried on in a spirit of intense personal commitment or 
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engagement, and centered about exploring in depth the problem of what 
is man (his roots, place in being, destiny, etc.). The Anglo-American philo- 
sophical community looks on philosophy more as an academic enterprise, 
to be approached in a more coolly objective, impersonal, and “scientific” 
attitude, eschewing grandiose metaphysical or cosmic speculations for the 
more manageable area of piecemeal technical problems and the instruments 
of scientific method and language, at one step removed, so to speak, from 
direct concern with the problems of life (though this is hardly true of De- 
weyian pragmatism). Angst and other such “metaphysical” afflictions of 
the emotions, if suffered from, are to be relegated with decent reticence 
to one’s private life and not paraded before the world in the guise of philo- 
sophy. The center of preoccupation in the Soviet bloc, lastly, is on society 
and the various social implications and implementations of Marxism. The 
Europeans tend to judge the Anglo-Americans as “narrow-minded and 
superficial,” or non-existential; the latter look on the former as “vague, 
rash, and emotional”; both consider the Soviets as “naive and dogmatic”: 
while the latter in turn look down on the two others as either idealist, 
irrationalist and unscientific, bourgeois individualist, or “scholastic.” 

The author then treats briefly of the relation of philosophy to society, 
religion, art, and science, pointing out its lack of vital influence in these 
areas today, principally in the Anglo-American orbit, compared to former 
periods in history. 

His recommendations for improving the present atomism and sterile 
inter-school rivalries of philosophy are very brief, very general, and very 
modest: (1) a deliberate effort on the part of each group or bloc to enter 
sympathetically into the universe of thought and language of the other; 
(2) a concerted effort on the part of all, especially the Europeans, to ar- 
ticulate their work in the clearest, most rigorous, and most widely under- 
standable language forms possible; and (3) a recognition of the social re- 
sponsibility of the philosopher to reinterpret the fruits of his reflection, 
once acquired by his own special methods, in a form and language capable 
of influencing the life of society around him, at least through its leaders. 

Not a few reviewers have criticized the author for being strong on diagnosis 
of the ills of philosophy but weak on how to cure them. His remedial pro- 
gram is indeed modest and developed ali too bri fly. But it is not clear 
what more he could be expected to propose. In the present state of affairs, 
any altempt at integration of doctrines on a broad scale seems premature 
and would only introduce one more competitor into an already overcrowded 
marketplace. If the present drift toward pulverization is to be reversed— 
as it seems both to the author and to us that it must, if philosophy is 
to survive as a vital force in modern culture—then it can only be brought 
about by a long period of humble and unspectacular effort at mutual under- 
standing and respect. The author has at least rendered us the modest but 
significant service of pointing towards the only road that can lead us out 
of our present doldrums, though none of us can see very far down it for the 
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moment. It might be added that the same basic diagnosis as presented by 
this book was one of the principal motivations behind the foundation of 
the present journal. AMERICAN EpIToR. 


Grundprobleme der antiken Philosophie. By Olof Gigon. 
Bern: Francke, 1959. Pp. 336. 12.80 Sw.fr. 


In this well-documented work, Prof. Gigon presents in lively style a 
useful complement to the current histories of ancient philosophy. It con- 
sists of three parts: the first is concerned with situating philosophy in the 
culture of antiquity as a whole; the second with its basic concepts and 
methodological principles; the last with its main problems and types of 
solution. The general plan of the book is quite original; the several chapters 
are not built on uniform lines, but according to suggestions the author 
draws from the sources themselves, of which he appears to have a most 
intimate knowledge. Though all schools of ancient thought come up in 
turn for discussion, with the sole exception of Neoplatonism, it is on the 
Presocratic and the Hellenistic philosophers tnat Prof. Gigon is at his 
best. The book deserves the highest commendation. 

Berchmans Philosophicum E. pE Strycker, S.J. 


The Naturalistic Tradition in Indian Thought. By Dale 
Riepe. Seattle: Univ. of Washington Press, 1961. Pp. 
308. $5.00. 


However little one may share the author’s own enthusiam for naturalism, 
it is clear that in this work he has made a significant contribution to the 
literature in English on Indian philosophy. It will serve as a healthy cor- 
rective to the tendency of Western writers to stress almost exclusively 
those elements in Indian philosophy in which it differs most from the 
modern secularist and materialistic West: the idealist, the spiritual, the 
religious, the mystical, the other-worldly and transcendent—in a word, the 
non-naturalistic. 

Though he may occasionally push the evidence to yield a little too much, 
Prof. Riepe makes on the whole a solid case, with abundant texts, for the 
existence of a rather strong and explicit current of naturalism in Indian 
philosophy from the beginning down to about the sixth century A.D. 
From this point on, he concludes, due to constant internal wars, the Muslim 
theological supremacy, and finally European trade rivalry and colonialism, 
“naturalism in India was nearly totally replaced by various forms of ideal- 
ism which tried to make pleasant an imaginary life when the natural one 
was frequently intolerable. As naturalism grew increasingly stronger in 
Europe (and Japan), it grew markedly more feeble in India (and China), 
until in the twentieth century, particularly since India gained independence 
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(1947), it began to raise its ancient and honorable standard in the new 
India” (p. 248). 

As regards the representatives of the early tradition, he concludes that 
the Carvaka and early Vaisesika systems were out-and-out naturalistic, 
the former especially being a thorough-going materialism; in addition there 
are strong naturalistic strands in the systems of the Ajivikas, the Jains, 
Samkhya, Theravada and Vaibhasika Buddhism. Many of the texts quoted 
by the author are quite fascinating to a Western philosopher, partly because 
they manifest the perennial reaction of the human mind to absorption in the 
spiritual, the mystical, and the transcendent, partly because of the striking 
parallels they suggest with roughly contemporaneous Greek philosophers. 

Some of the best examples come from the Carvaka school, whose main 
doctrines the author sums up as follows: (1) Sacred literature should be 
disregarded as false. (2) There is no deity or supernatural. (3) There is 
no immortal soul; nothing exists after the death of the body. (4) Karma is 
inoperative and an illusion. (5) All things, including intelligence, are derived 
from material elements, earth, air, fire, and water, each of which possesses 
its own immanent force. (6) All true knowledge is reducible to direct per- 
ception through the five senses. (7) Religious injunctions and the priestly 
class are useless. (8) The aim of life is to get the maximum of pleasure. 
A sample argument from the “No-God” Samkhya school, aimed at showing 
that it is impossible to prove the existence of God due to the impossibility of 
finding a motive for creation, is the following: “Since God could not be 
either free (from desires and anxieties) or bound by troubles of any kind, 
there can be no proof of his existence... If he were free from desires he 
could have no wish to create; and if he were bound by desires of any kind, 
he would then be under bondage, and therefore deficient in power” (p. 210). 
It is obvious that naturalism, East and West, are blood relations of very 
close degree. 

The book closes with a rich bibliography and index. The author, who is 
Chairman of the Dept. of Philosophy at the University of N. Dakota and 
has studied widely in the East, has been a key figure in initiating courses in 
Indian philosophy not only at his own but at several other American uni- 
versities. WN G 


Recherches logiques. By Edmund Husserl. Vol. [: Pro- 
legoménes a la logique pure. Trans. by Hubert Elie. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1959. Pp. xx+285. 12 NF. 
Vol. II: Recherches pour la phénoménologie et la théorie 
de la connaissance, It® Partie (Recherches I-II). Trans. 
by Hubert Elie, with the collaboration of Lothar Kelkel 
and René Schérer. 1961. Pp. 284. 14 NF. 


The “Epiméthée” collection has already published several studies on 
Husserl and the French translation of Philosophie als strenge Wissenschaft 
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and Formale und transzendentale Logik. It now offers us the translation 
of the first part of the Logische Untersuchungen and the first two “Unter- 
suchungen” of the second part. This makes Husserl, the founder of the 
phenomenological movement, accessible to a great extent to the French 
reading public. True, a certain number of experts consider the Logische 
Untersuchungen of minor importance for the development of phenomenology. 
Since for them the phenomenological method is intimately connected with 
the problem of the “reduction,” which is not mentioned before the year 1907 
(Die Idee der Phinomenologie), it is easy to understand why they pay less 
attention to Husserl’s earliest work. Recently, however, it has been re- 
marked from several sides that the manner in which Husserl tackles the 
problems of logic contains in germ, albeit in a clumsy manner, his later 
phenomenological intuitions. Here he is already struggling with the fun- 
damental problem of the tension between intended meaning (sens visé) 
and fulfilling experience. Considered from this angle, the Logische Unter- 
suchungen acquire a new importance. 

Like the previous translations in the “Epiméthée” collection this work has 
been composed with great care. The translator has succeeded remarkably 
well in rendering the ponderous German expressions in a smooth French 
text, without betraying Husserl’s thought. The usefulness of the second 
part has been enhanced by the marginal insertion of the pagination of the 
second German edition and by a number of notes on the differences between 
the text of the first and second editions. 

Berchmans Philosophicum FrRANS VANDENBUSSCHE, S.J. 


Self, Religion, and Metaphysics: Essays in Memory of 
James Bissell Pratt. Edited by Gerald E. Myers. New 
York: Macmillan, 1961. Pp. 241. $4.95. 


This is an unusually rich and challenging collection of essays by dis- 
tinguished contemporary philosophers, all American save for one each 
from Germany, India, and Japan, brought together to honor the memory 
of one of America’s most stimulating teachers and writers of philosophy. 
Part I, “The Concept of Self,” contains essays by M. H. Hartshorne, Law- 
rence Beals, Fritz-Joachim von Rintelen, and Gerald Myers; Part II, “Philo- 
sophy and Religion,” by Walter Kaufmann, Dhirenda Mohan Datta, Daisetz 
Suzuki, and C. J. Ducasse; Part III, “Philosophy and Metaphysics,” by 
Sterling Lamprecht, Virgil Aldrich, Roy Wood Sellars, and Warner Wick. 
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John F. Sheehan, M.D. 
Clarendon Hills 

Richard J. Faletti 
Danville 

Robert V. Loftus 
De Kalb 

W. Kevin Smith 
Gillespie 

Hugh R. Ganey 

J. J. Grandone, M.D. 
Glen Ellyn 

John M. Lancaster 
Joliet 


Nicholas P. Primiano, M.D. 


Highwood 

E. J. Cadamagnani 
LaGrange 

John J. Madden, M.D. 
Lake Forest 


Owen G. McDonald, M.D. 


Lawrenceville 
M. A. Rooney 
Mt. Prospect 
John J. Lynch, M.D. 
Oak Park 
William P. Connolly 
Claude T. Gordon 
Martin G. Kinnavy 
Rochelle 
Vincent Carney 


Rock Island 

Winter & O’Toole 
Sterling 

John H. Eilert, M.D. 

John F. Wahl 
Streator 

James E. Gottemoller,M.D. 
Warrenville 

John E. Garceau 
Waukegan 

Frank A. Setnicar 
Wilmette 


Charles B. Cannon 

Francis S. Mangan 
Winnetka 

J. F. Dammann 


INDIANA 
Evansville 
Maurice D. FitzGerald, 
M.D. 


Fort Wayne 

Henry Hasley 
Indianapolis 

Mark Gross 
Madison 

W. F. Grote 
South Bend 

James F. Connaughton 
Washington 

Robert C. Graham 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. N. Pitt 
Maysville 
Denis B. Coughlin 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Ellis 
Henican 
John G. Menville, M.D. 
Ville Platte 
Judge J. Cleveland Frugé 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Mrs. Paul C. Clifford 
Dr. and Mrs. W. Richard 
Ferguson 
Edward J. Foley 
Donald H. Hagan 
Helicon Press 
Howard J. Hickman, Jr. 
Charles J. McCarthy 
Elbert J. Meyer 
Bel Air 
Leo P. Brophy 
William E. McGuirk, Jr. 
Bethesda 
John G. Liebert 
Dr. Robert H. Parrott 
John Jos. O’Donnell, Jr. 
Dr. Robert H. Parrott 


Chevy Chase 

John J. Gilhooley 
Cumberland 

William C. Walsh 
Glen Arm 

Caroline A. Chandler, M.D. 
Granite 

Charles J. Peach 
Greenbelt 

George and Jeanne Jones 
Kensington 

Cdr. Peter G. Beier) 
La Plata 


Mrs. John W. Pugh 
Silver Spring 
Prof. Joseph T. Vander- 
Slice 
Town Creek Manor 
John M. De Cicco 








SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Woodstock 

Theological Studies 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Brookline 

Roy Heffernan, M.D. 
Hingham 

Mrs. James A. Parrish 
Holbrook 

William M. Keeffe 
Holyoke 

George F. Murray 
Lowell 

John Corbett Donohoe 
Springfield 

W. A. Collins 

Thomas F. Ferriter, M.D. 

Roger L. Putnam 


MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor 
Bartholomew Ciemente, 
M.D. 
Birmingham 
Dr. Gerald G. Durak 
William J. King 
Thomas F. Mullaney 
Dearborn 
Henry E. Bellaimey 
Thomas J. Brennan 
J. Edward Lundy 
Detroit 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Butler 
John Czarnecki 
John H. Kane 
Leo Leddy 
Mrs. Gerard R. Slattery 
Anna and Joseph A. Sloan, 
D.D.S. 
Leo A. Sullivan, M.D. 
O. E. Wolford, Jr. 
East Detroit 
Frank Prudenzo 
Edwardsburgh 
Mrs. Paul M. Henkels 
Flint 
F, A. Bower 
William H. Mack 
Grand Rapids 
Roy J. Benecchi 
J. B. Haviland 
Grosse Pointe Woods 
Frederick L. Wells, M.D. 
Joseph L. Whelan, M.D. 
Huntington Woods 
R. J. Erdman 
Lansing 
Charles E. Ransom 
Frank Wangler 
Lincoln Park 
John Clancy 
Midland 
Dr. and Mrs. 


James I. 


Frank H. 


Bolton 
William D. Sinclair 
New Baltimore 
William H. Johr 


Owendale 

Jack B. Kreiner 
Saginaw 

Clement P. Quinn 
Southfield 

William P. Godfrey 
Waterford 

Roy A. Landry, M.D. 

MINNESOTA 

Le Sueur 


James Wieland 
Redwood Falls 


Stanley F. Ceplecha, M.D. 


St. Paul 
Francis W. Lynch, M.D. 
Alfred G. Muellerleile 


MISSOURI 

Clayton 

Oliver L. Parks 

Richard T. Stith, Jr. 
Kansas City 

Louis B. 
Kirkwood 

Cyril Clemens 
St. Louis 

Roscoe P. Carney, M.D. 

Mrs. J. R. Edwards 

King G. McElroy 

John T. Maloney 

Claude B. Martin 

Frank A. Palazzo, M.D. 

James F. Sullivan, M.D. 
Sikeston 

W. S. Corrigan 
Springfield 

Dorsey B. Heer 
Washington 

J. P. Post, M.D. 


McGee 


NEBRASKA 
Hastings 
Dr. L. J. DeBacker 
Omaha 
Paul L. Martin 
J. Harry Murphy, M.D. 


NEW 
Allenhurst 
Mrs. John C. Conover 

Closter 
M. Paul Andro 
East Orange 
Mr. and Mrs. George Sin- 
nott 
Lakewood 
Bride Power 
Montclair 


JERSEY 


Paul C. Fagan, M.D. 
Newark 

Thomas J. Flanagan, Jr. 

Wilson Moorman 

Bernard M. Shanley 

Harry A. Towle 
Palisade 

Dr. Louis V. Caso 
Princeton 

Prof. Marston Morse 

Sir Hugh Taylor, K.B.E. 
Summit 

Raymond A. Heising 
Tenafly 

John J. Majeski, Jr. 
West Orange 

William J. Dockery 


NEW 
Roswell 
Paul Horgan 


MEXICO 


NEW 
Brooklyn 
Thomas W. A. Crowe, Jr. 
Angier Biddle Duke 
Edward J. Kelly 
Arthur E. Lamb, M.D. 
Charles H. Loughran, M.D. 
Mrs. Mary Murphy 
John L. Steinbugler 
William A. Taylor 
Mrs. E. E. Westerberg 
Bronx 
James P. Casey, M.D., 
LL.B. 
Donald Darcy 
Fordham Univ. 
School 
Joseph F. Murphy 
Manhattan 
Mrs. George W. Bovenizer 
John F. Daly, M.D. 
James B. Donovan 
J. E. Drew 
William F. Fischer, Jr. 
Edward F. Hayes 
Harold G. Henderson 
John B. Henrich 
Mrs. Seton Henry 
Henry R. Luce 
Miss Catherine J. McEn- 
tegart 
Mrs. Frank A. McHugh 
Henry Mann 
Hon. Thomas E. Murray 
Dr. Hanna Nestor 
Guichard Parris 
Michael H. Prendergast 
Dr. Maurice E. Rogalin 
Howard A. Seitz 
Charles Norman Shaffer 
Dean Joseph F. Sinzer 


YORK CITY 


Graduate 








Paul A. Spitler 
Most Rev. Edward E. 
Swanstrom, D.D. 
Louis Van Damme 
Joseph J. Weed 
Queens 
Mrs. Henry W. Bischoff 
Bernard A. Feeney 
Frank J. Clarke, M.D. 
C. Gordon Lamude 
John P. Nicholas 
Staten Island 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Burdo 
Mrs. Augustine B. Casey 
Theodore S. Faller 


Victor P. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Bronxville 

Cc. L. Farrand 

Irving A. J. Lawres 
Buffalo 

Bart A. Nigro, M.D. 
Hartsdale 

Charles Stroer 
Islip 

Bernard J. Ryan, M.D. 
Larchmont 

W. Bingham Cox 

Walter Kerr 
Manhasset 

Martin J. Gately, M.D. 
Nanuet 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
McDermott 
New Rochelle 


James E. Dyer 
Mrs. Otto Gries 
Ossining 


John J. Pileggi, M.D. 
Pelham Manor 

J. J. Connolly 

Dr. Paul Schweitzer 
Rockville Centre 

Neil J. Toomey, Jr. 
Rye 

Bernard C. Duffy 
Sands Point 

Mrs. Joseph A. Gerardi 
Scarsdale 

William J. Graham 
Tuckahoe 

Peter G. Dirr 

John W. W. Sullivan 
Valley Stream 


A. Wm. Cornachio 
West Valley Stream 

Samuel O. Tarrant 
White Plains 

C. Ninetta di Benedetto 
Yonkers 

Thomas V. Kelly 

Mrs. Philip A. Lyons 

Vincent J. Puszez 
Yorktown Heights 

Paul Clayton 


OHIO 
Cincinnati 
E. A. Clara 
James F. Daum 
John A. Diehl 
Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Dorn- 
heggen 
Joseph A. Lambert 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Paul 
O’Brien 

Phi Kappa Theta Nat. 
Foundation 


J. H. Schackmann 

Ralph E. Schaeffer 

Drs. Maria and Ivan 

Tuskan 

J. C. Willke, M.D. 

Thomas L. Wright, M.D. 
Cleveland 

Raymond N. Ferreri, M.D. 

Frank J. Gesing 

Richard A. Labas 

Gerard J. Lapierre 

Dr. and Mrs. Clement 

A. Miller 

James B. Mooney 

C. F. O'Neil 

Paul T. Sikora, D.D.S. 

Ted Smoot 
Cleveland Heights 

Edward J. Brickel 

Patrick F. Gilmore 
Dayton 

Michael J. Gibbons 

Charles Robert Holtman 

Mark O. Mergler 

Samuel J. Schiml 

William E. Stoecklein 
Fostoria 

Francis M. Marley 
Shaker Heights 

Ray L. Lamb 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Jim Thorpe 
W. Joseph Engler, Jr. 
Patton 
Frank T. Skebeck 
Philadelphia 
Anthony G. Altman g 
Donald J. Bistritz \ 
James P. Haughey 
Mrs. Morgan Hebard : 
Mr. and Mrs. Horace C. g 
Jones , 
Alexander B. McKay 
Roderick L. Tondreau, 
M.D. 
Pittsburgh 
Samuel B. Casey 
Mrs. Richard McGarvey 
Leo D. O’Donnell, M.D. i 
Bernard M. O’Kane : 
Inez M. Purcell 
Valencia 
Frank O. Ramella 
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TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga 
Frank A. Walsh 


UTAH 
Eureka 
Cecil Fitch 





VIRGINIA ; 

Annandale | 

Frank G. Breckley : 
WASHINGTON 


Everett 
Clarence J. Coleman 


WISCONSIN 
Madison 
Robert B. Murphy 
Superior 
Morgan Murphy 


BELGIUM 
Ghent | 
Le Chevalier Robert de 

Ghellinck de Walle 


ITALY 
Rome 
Dr. Enrico Bompiani 
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INSTITUTIONAL AND SUSTAINING SUBSCRIBERS* 


Louis Abella, Flushing, N.Y. 
America, New York 
Canisius College, Buffalo 
Canisius House of Writers, Evanston, Ill. 
Francis P. Clarke, Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Dean, Fordham University Graduate Schoo! 
Fordham University Library 
Fordham University Alumni Federation 
Rev. John P. Gilhooley, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Rev. Eugene A. Mauch, O.S.A., Havertown, Pa. 
College Misericordia, Dallas, Pa. 
Mt. St. Joseph’s Teachers College, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Cyril C. Nigg, Los Angeles, Cal. 
J. O’Neill, San Francisco, Cal. 
Newton College of the Sacred Heart, Mass. 
Harold Rambusch, New York 
Review of Metaphysics, Yale Univ. 
Chauncey Stillman, Esq., New York 


* $25 a year, helping to subsidize low-cost Asian subscriptions. 
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Preview oF COMING ISSUES: 


DECEMBER, 1961 

Paul Weiss Yale 
Man’s Existence 

F, Elliott, S.J. Lovanium: Congo 

The World-Vision of Teilhard de Chardin 
Eleuthére Winance, 0.S.B. China—U.S.A- 
A Forgotten Chinese Thinker : Mo Tzu 
Francois Heidsieck Paris 
Honor and Nobility : Descartes to Sartre 

Madeleine Barthélemy-Madaule Paris 

Teilhard de Chardin, Marxism, Existentialism: A Confrontation 

Gerald A. McCool, S.J. Fordham 

Contemporary Currents in German Scholasticism 
D. F. Gustafson U. of Texas 
Whitehead on Causality: A Critique of Christian’s Book 


FEBRUARY, 1962 
Maurice Nédoncelle Strasbourg 
An Unpublished MS of von Hiigel on the Problem of God 
Robert Gahringer Hamilton College 
The Foundation of Necessity in Practical Reason 
Elmer Sprague Brooklyn College 
Prof. Tillich’s Ontological Question 
Charles Fay U. of Manitoba 
Thomistic Ethics and Human Evolution 
R. V. De Smet, S.J. Poona, India 
Special Supplement : Philosophical Activity in Pakistan 
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